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Dr. Doran Tells 
Of Obstacles to 
Prohibition Work 


Lack of Authority to Trace 
Industrial Alcohol to, Con- 
sumer Is Said to Hinder 
Service 


Denaturing Agents 
Only Partly Effective 


Skilled Chemist Can Recover | 
Alcohol From Almost Any | 
Mixture by Proper Treat-' 
ment, Says Commissioner 


By Dr. J. M. Doran 
Commissioner of. Prohibition 
«Government supervision of the manu- 
facture; storage, distribution, sale and- 
use of alcohol for scientific and indus- 
trial purposes is a major phase of the | 
permissive system set up under the na-| 

tional prohibition act. 
The Bureau of Prohibition here deals 
with an essentially scientific and tech- | 


nical problem. It is not in any sense a| 


criminal administration. But that fact 
is “recognized by few outside technical | 
and industrial fields of activity. 


Industry Requires Alcohol 


Congress, in. enacting the law to en- | 
force the provisions of the Eighteenth | 
industry | 
should have an “ample” supply of alco- | 


Amendment, specified © that 
hol. Congress recognized the vital de- 
pendence of industry upon a steady flow 
of alcohol for use in the manufacture of 
thousands of products that are everyday 
necessities, ; 

The purpose is to set forth salient 

ye on the subject. n 

cts will enable the reader to appreciate 
more fully the scope of the Government’s 
supervision and. control of alcohol as a 
chemical raw material. 

Congréss, 23 years ago, passed the de- 
natured alephol act, providing for the 
withdrawal ‘of alcohol, free af Govern- 
ment tax, when denatured with materials 
rendering it unfit for beyerage use. 


_, Tax Exemption Beneficial 
” By lifting ‘the 4 
for ifidustrial’ purposes Con, 
enabl c 
to. surpass many other industries in its 
achievements. 

The use of industrial alcohol in. the | 
United States has increased from 1,000,- 


000 gallons a year in 1906, when the Fed: | 


eral tax was removed, to more than 100,- 
000,000 gallons a year at the present | 
fime. §  * 

Denatured alcohol is not intended for | 
any internal medicinal or food use., Pure | 
alcohol for internal medicinal of food use | 
must be tax paid. a | 

Congress imposed upon prohibition ad- | 
ministrative officials the duty “to place | 
the nonbeverage alcohol industry and | 
other industries using such alcohol as a_ 
chemical raw material, or for other law- | 
ful purposés, upon the highest possible | 
plane of scientific and commercial effi-| 
ciency ‘consistent with the interests of | 
the Government.” . 

Duties of Bureau Outlined 

The Bureau of Prohibition, as‘ made | 
clear by Congress, is charged with these: 
duties: 

1. To make industrial alcohol unfit for 
use as an intoxicating beverage. 

. 2. To make an ample supply of such 
% «'cohol available to industry. 

The -denaturant in industrial alcohol. | 
ust have these characteristics: | 
1. In its original mixture the denat- | 
ured alcohol shall be unfit for beverage 
purposes. y 

2. The denaturant shall be such that it 
can notibe removed from the mixture and 
the treated product made fit for beverage 
purposes without great difficulty. ° 

3. The denaturant shall not interfere | 
with the use of alcohol for industrial pur- | 
poses. ; 

Denatured alcohol is ethyl alcohol to 
which Was been added such denaturing | 
materials as render the alcohol unfit for 
use as an intoxicating beverage. It is 
free of tax and is solely for use in the 
arts and industries, 


There are two kinds of denatured. alco- 
hol: 1,. Completely denatured alcohol. 
2. Specially denatured alcohol. 

(a) Completely denatured alcohol is 
ethyl alcohol treated with various sub- 
stances, according to two existing for- 


| 
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Kentucky Governor 


Asks Tax on Energy 


More Revenue Sought to Pay 
For Frée Textbooks 


Commonwealth ef Kentucky: 
Frankfort, Feb.. 8. 
Taxes on the production of hydroelec- 





) (tric power, as well as on natural gas and 
on the sale’ of malt, hops, yeast and sim- 


Feb. 7. 


a 


ilzr artieles, were advocated by Governor 
D. Sampson in an oral ‘statement 
“The tax on power,” the governor said, 
“might be leyied on all power produced, 
but it would be much more within the 
rights of the State if it were applied 
only to hydroelectric power developed. 
‘The tax, however, should not be one 
that would tend to hinder any develop- 
ment of power within the State.” 
,. A tax of 2.cents on each 1,000 cubic | 
feet of natural ‘eas produced im the | 
State would provide revenue of approxi- 


aid. This revenue and that derived 
rom the proposed malt tax would be 


used for the purchase of textbooks for 
free distribution to public school pupils, 


i Pi: | 


4 


H Nei $500,000 a year, the governor 


4 


Easier Money Rate — 


A review of these | 


| December saw a seasonal slackening in 


"Federal tex on “alcoho! | 
gréss thus | : h 
the American chemical industry | similar tendencies, although there was a 


| half of New Mexico are reported to be 


| one in financial quarters. 
| borrowings at the Federal reserve bank, 
| which during the current. year reached 


— Ehe 


Copyright 1930 by The United 


States Dally Publishing Corporation 


(Cieit- Service Tests 
Made More Strict 


| Extension of Character Inspec- 
| tion to. All Enforcement | 
Officers Advised | 


| 
t ° 
“Startling results”-of character inves- 
| tigations have caused the Civil Service , 
| Commission, to. recommend an extension | 
| of character inquiries to all examinations | 
| for law enforcement positions and other | 
| positions of trust, according to a state- | 
ment issued Feb. 8 by William C. Deming. ' 
president of the Commission. 

Facts developed by character investi- 
gations caused the failure of 55 per cent, 
of thousands of competitors in recent 
examinations for prohibition agent posi- | 
tions, Mr. Deming stated. 

Slightly more than 60 per cent of 1,103 
competitors for customs ‘patrol inspector | 
positions were disqualified for the same 
cause, he added. 

“One in every 13 applicants finger-| 

EEE | 
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Helps Readjustment _ 
In Dallas District 


Orderly Recovery in Busi- 
ness and Finance Marks 
Developments, Says Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank 





Dallas, Tex.,. Feb. 8.—Orderly read- 
| justments in finance, business and indus- 
try characterized the year-end develop- 
| ments jn the eleventh Federal reserve 
district, according to the monthly busi- 
ness review of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Dallas. Easing money rates and an 
improving: bond market were of benefit 
| to the member banks, and helped to off- 
| set the deeline in deposits. Both pro- 
duction and distribution activities were 
adjusted to. the reduced scale of buying 
| by consumers and dealers. 





the operations of cottonseed oil mills, a 
decline in the consumption of cotton and 
production of cloth at reporting mills in 
| the district, and a seasonal slowing down 
|in the receipts and exports of cotton at 
the ‘ports ‘of HuWston “and i 
Lumber, cement, and petroleum exhibited 





| substantial increase in the volume: of 
building at the principal cities of the dis- 
| trict. 


Cattle Market Firm 


The condition of ranges reflected the 
usual seasonal decline, but conditions in 
southeastern Arizona and the southern 


considerably better. than a year. ago. 
Range feed in these areas is said to be 
plentiful: and recent rains have insured | 
an ample supply of stock water. . The 
cattle market has shown a firm ‘under- 
tone, and the prices for cattle, calves, 
and hogs improved up to the middle of 
January. Prices in the sheep and lamb 
trade were working to higher levels also. 
The full text of the district summary, 
as given by the review, follows: 
Orderly readjustments in finance, busi- 
ness and industry were the outstanding 
ilevelopments in the eleventh Federal re- 
serve distriet during December. Most 
notable among the readjustments was the 
Member bank 


the highest point since 1922, were re- 
dueed from $30,876.816 on Nov. 30 to 
$13,290,916 on Dec. 31. 

Loans Show Decline 





While there was a temporary inerease 
after the turn of the year, Federal re- 
serve bank loans had fallen to $12,943,- 
005 on Jan. 15, and on that date were 
$7,353,579 less than on the same date in 
1929... The high leyel of these loans dur- 
ing the‘Fall months which consisted prin- 
cipally ,of borrowings of reserve city 
banks resulted from the cumulative ef- 
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Industrial Gains 


Of Decade Said to 


Insure - Progress 


Undersecretary of Treasury 
Says New Era of Advance- 
ment Begun in 1920 Will 


Be Continued» 


Post-war Recovery 
Of Nations Reviewed 


New Forces Declared to Have 
Sprung Up to Assure Con- 
tinuance of Orderly Eco- 
nomic Development 


By Ogden L.' Mills 
Undersecretary of the Treasury 

It is valuable, as we begin a new dec- 
ade, to look over the last, to cast your 
eyes backward and glance over the road 
that you have traveled, the difficulties 
that have been surmounted, the progress 
that has been made. 


I know of no better way of assuring 


, the future than by these periodical sur- 
|veys and by the consolidation of gains 


already achieved; and if this be generally 
true, it is all the more true of the event- 
ful 10 years through which we have just 
lived, which can fairly be described as 
the first decade of a new era. For, just 
as the candles of the eighteenth century 
flickered and went out, as the flames of 
the French Revolution rose and Napo- 
leon’s legions carried a new spirit 
throughout Europe, so the overwhelming 
catastrophe of the World War may be 
said to have brought to a definité conclu- 
sion the nineteenth century, with its es- 
tablished order which not so long since 
seemed to us infinitely stable and endur- 
ing. 
New Era Has Begun 
From the universal wreckage, new 


| forces -were released, The political, so- 


cial, ahd economic structure, which to 
us. seemed so firmly fixed as to be sus- 
ceptible to only gradual changes .and 
had well nigh disintegrated, began to 
appear and emerge once more, but in 
new and more flexible form. The his- 
tory of the last 10 years is the history 
of the reestablishment,.of ~.order- ixom 
chaos, of the building,.pillar by pillar, 
of the foundations of’a new structure, 
the ultimate form and character of which 
we are not able at this time to visualize. 

At times, progress has been painfully 
slow, and the difficulties we encountered 
almost insurmountable, but as we look 


| back over the 10-year period, we must 


marvel at the rate of progress. Today, 
I am concerned with economic factors, 
which in a sense is logical enough; it 
is true with nations as well as with 
individuals, that the means of livelihood 
and a reasonable. standard of living are 
the first considerations. 
Depression Came in 1920 

In 1920 and 1921, after a false and il- 
lusory industrial and trade revival, the 
economic fortunes of the world were at a 
very low ebb. \It was almost universally 
true that industry and production were 
stagnant. Unemployment existed on a 
hitherto unknown scale. Trade was life- 
less. The budgets of the principal coun- 
tries were unbalanced. Unsecured cur- 


rencies fluctuated widely and: gave rise | 


to all manner’ of almost insurmountable 
difficulties, affecting “currencies and ex- 
change. A huge volume of intergovern- 
mental debts, unsettled and unfunded, and 
a staggering reparation bill presented al- 
most impassable barriers to the restora- 
tion of credit and to budgetary, currency, 
and exchange stability. 

Let me illustrate these general condi- 
tions with the following figures. World 
trade, which in 1913 aggregated approxi- 
mately $42,000,000,000, had in 1921 sunk 
to about $31,000,000,000 expressed in 
terms of 1913 dollars. 

In England, in 1920, there was a bud- 


getary deficit@of about $1,250,000,000, | 
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Wide Range of American Goods 


In Demand for Fo 


Plane Transport | 


Begins to Venice 
vy 
City Is Stop on Trieste-Mar- 
seilles Route 


v 

TPOURISTS will now be able th. 

fly to and from Venice, Italy, a 
new commercial air service from 
Trieste to Marseilles making an in- 
termediary stop there, ing to 
a report Feb, 8 from Vice Consul 
John E. Holler, Venice. Stops will 
also be made at Pavia and Genoa - 
with connections at Pavia for 
er F 

The service will connect at Venice 
with the Transadriatica lines fr 
Vienna and Rome. The Vienna ifie , 
is in direct connection with 
from Berlin to Vienna via Prague 
and with the new service's inaugu- 
ration there will be a direct air 
route from central Europe to the 
Riviera via Venice. 

The planes to “be uséd are tri- “ 
motor “Cant” seaplanes. An 
agreement has been signed with 
the Italian governmen: for the car- 
riage of mail, \ °°. | 

(Issued by Department of Com- > }| 
merce). ‘ 





reign ‘Trade 


Many Commonplace Articles | 


Appreciated and Utilized 
Throughout World 
The extent to which commonplace ar- 


ticles of American manufacture are ap- 
preciated and utilized throughout the 


‘world is -illustrated in a preliminary 


analysis of; American export trade for 
the calenda# year 1929; made public Feb. 
8 by the Department of Commerce. 

hile the majer contributions to the 
value of the trade for the year are shown 
to have been made by such items as raw 
cotton, machinery, ‘petroleum and prod- 
ucts, packing house products, and heavy 
iron and steel, the diverse articles for 
which statistics are shown ewidence the 
participation in this trade by ,producers 
of a wide-ranging’ variety of merchan- 
dise, according to the analysis, which 
follows in full text:. » 

On the farm, ‘in the office, factories, 
homesa—t work and at play—the Ssta- 
tistics show that the world finds many 
uses for a varied assortment of American 
products. 7 

Evidence of the profit accruing to 
American manufacturers by the mistakes 
of foreign peoples is revealed in the sta- 
tistics showing exports of rubber erasers 
during the year valued at $368,086. 

The world’s appreciation of the utility 
and value of our windmills and horse- 
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WASHINGTON, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 10,. 1930 


Couzens Measure 


Termed Handicap 
Ty 


Vermont CommissionF ears 
Impairment of Rights 
v 


State of Vermont: 
Montpelier, Feb. 8. 
A RESOLUTION recording the 
opposition of the Vermont pub- 
lic service commission to the Couz- 
ens bill providing for the creation 
of a commission on interstate com- 
munications and power was made 
public at the office of the commis- 
sion Feb. 7. 


| The resolution states that the 
commission considers the proposed 
legislation unnecessary and a se- 
rious impairment of the rights of 
the States without any correspond- 
ing gain, and a handicap to proper 
State regulation of the telephone 
and electric business which will 
completely fail to correct the evils 
now requiring Federal regulation. 
The resolution submits the com- 
mission’s views of the proposed 
legislation to the Vermont delega- 
tion in Congress. 


State Aid Is Sought 
In New York to Stop 


- Industrial Decline 


Lower Rental Rate on Niag- 
ara Water Urged on Water 
Power Commission to Ad- 
just Conditions 


Albany, Feb. 8. 

State governmental cooperation is urg- 
| ently needed to stem a decline in up-State 
| industry and employment, which is the 
| outgrowth of a condition that has at- 
tained the proportions of an “industrial 
revolution,” according to 
made in a letter to the New York water 
power and control commission by the 
chairman of the committee of 25 of the 
New York State-wide economic congress, 


Merwin K: Hart. , 
members, pi 


| i State of New York: 


MP etter is*addreent to. ¢ 
the commission, Alexander Macdonald, 
cénservation commissioner; Col, Fred- 
erick Stuart Greene, superintendent of 
public works, and Hamilton Ward, at- 
torney general, 

Vital benefit to workers will accrue 
from the lowest possible rental rates 
upon waters diverted from the Niagara 
River, Mr. Hart said, in reviewing a 
hearing on the ‘prospective charges by the 


he continued, is of the utmost import in 
efficient adjustment of an already criti- 
cal condition. 

Fixing of the proper rental under all 
the circumstances is in part a legal de- 
termination, but its most important as- 
pect is an economic one, the petition 
states, in view of the great economic 
movement influenced so vitally by the cost 
of power to employing interests. More- 
men and women have been made jobless 
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Waste in Purchase 


Of Helium Charged 


Bureau of Mines Says Its 
Plant Is Idle Due to Pri- 


vate Purchases 


Failure of the Navy Department to 
order ‘from the helium plant operated by 
the Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce, at Amarillo, Tex., more than 
5,000,000 of the 8,000,000 cubic feet of 
the gas which it had estimated it would 
require for the present fiscal year will 
necessitate keeping the plant in a stand- 
by condition, at a cost of $9,500 per 
month, for all but two of the remaining 
months of the fiscal year, it was stated 
orally Feb. 8 at the Bureau. The piant 
was closed in December, operated. in 


it was stated. 

The cost of operating the plant is only 
about $3,000. more-a month than the 
cost of keeping it in a stand-by condi- 
tion, it was pointed out, and this differ- 
ence is so small that the actual net cost 
to the Government of the 3,000,000 addi- 
tional feet, which the Navy estimated it 
would require but did not order from 
the Bureau, would be only about $3 per 
1,000 cubic feet. 

Since funds are transferred from the 
Navy Department to the Department of 
Commerce for operating and maintaining 
the Amarillé plant, the Navy must bear 
the stand-by cost, regardless of whether 
it orders any more helium, it was ex- 
plained, ‘ 

Scott Turner, Director of the Bureau, 
stated recently at a hearing before a sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Appropriations that had the Bureau re- 
ceived the order for the.entire amount 
the Navy had stated as its requirements, 
the plant at Amarillo could have run con- 
tinuously throughout the year to make 
the Navy’s 8,000,000 feet and 2,000,000 
feet for the Army. Instead of that, he 
said, it appeared that the plant must be 
closed part .of the time, but kept in a 
stand-by condition, with a full crew idle, 
while the Navy bought 3,000,000 feet of 
gas at a cost of about $35 per 1,000 feet 
from the Helium Company,: a private 
commercial organization of Louisville, 





y. 

It could have obteined the gas from 
the Government for $3 a thousand if the 
Amarillo plant had been kept in opera- 
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te mth yk py Sih a 


statements | 


commission.’ And this particular relief, | 


January, and is closed again this month, | 


Presenting the Official News of the Legislative, Executive and J wilitiol Branches of the 
Federal Government and of Each of the Governments of the Forty-Eight States 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCHES ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE RIGHT OF DIssENT FROM ANY ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENTS WHETHER LEGISLATIVE Bopies ArE IN SESSION OR ADJOURNED 


the 


Output of Powe 
Shows Increase 


As Demands Gain 


'||Higher Production of Elec- 


tricity Reflects Greater 
Factory Activity, Says 
Geological Survey 


Growth in Use Said 
| To Be Widespread 


'New York Generated 15 Per 
Cent of Total Energy to 
Lead Country; California in: 
Second Place 





| The demand for electric power during 
1929, reflecting the intense industrial ac- 
tivity which characterized the greater 
part of the year, resulted in a total in- 
crease in the production of electricity by 
all agencies of 10.4 per cent, as com- 
parea with an increase of 9.3 per cent in 
| 1928 over the year 1927, according to 


|data compiled by the United States Geo- |: 


|logical Survey. 

| The growth in the use of electricity 
| showed consistént gains in all sections 
except the Mountain States, it was re- 
vealed. The southwest region showed 
|the greatest gain in output of electricity 
over the previous year, its increase to- 
taling 21.2 per cent. Output increase in 
| other regions was as follows: New Eng- 
land, 11.2 per cent; central Middle West, 
|11 per cent; north Middle West, 10.8 per 
cent; Middle Atlantic, 10.7 r cent; 
| Southeast, 10.1 per cent; Pacific coast, 


. |10.1; Mountain, 1.6 per cent. 


Large Areas Covered 


| 

| It was revealed that inasmuch as net- 
works of transmission lines now cover 
large areas, sharp changes in output’ as 
compared with the preceding year in in- 
dividual States seldom indicate similar 
changes ‘in fundamental business eondi- 
tions. They are usually the result of 
replacement of local generating plants 
by power procured from adjoining States 
or else are the result of the construction 
lof new generating plants designed to 
serve markets which may extend into an 
adjoining State. In some instanc veer 
are the result of fluctuations inthe 


‘able water supply, it was shown. 


| The State of New York was first in 
the. production of electricity, generating 
15 per cent of the total of the United 
States. California was second, followed 
by Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, eieen 
and Massachusetts. 

During 1929, the total output of hydro- 
electric energy was 34,609,666,000 kilo- 
watt-hours, or 35.6 per cent of the total, 
as compared with 34,695,591,000 kilo- 
watt-hours, or 39.5 per cent of the total, 
in. 1928. It was pointed out that this 
was the first time since 1921 that the 
production of electricity by water power 
had fallen below that of the previous 
| year. 

On the other hand, the total amount 
of fuel-generated electricity rose from 
53,153,9838,000 kilowatt-hours in 1928 to 
62,684,017,000 kilowatt-hours in 1929, an 
increase of 18 per cent. These figures 
reveal that steam power accounted for 
the entire expansion of electric service 
in its year of greatest increase. 


Registration Is Refused 
Trade Name for Gandy 


The trade name for “Babe Ruth’s Qwn 
Candy” may not be, registered in the Pat- 
ent Office, the First Assistant Commis- 
sioner, William A. Kinnan has ruled, in 
holding that the notation “Ruth’s Home 
Run,” with the name “George H. ‘Babe’ 
Ruth,” sought to be registered, is con- 
tusingly similar to “Baby Ruth,” a trade 
mark used on candy which is already reg- 
istered. i 


Registration was sought by the George 
H. Ruth Candy Company, Inc., ef which 
the ball player is an officer, according 
to the opinion of Mr. Kinnan. Evidence 
was said to be in the record of an ar- 
rangement for the use of the ball-play- 
er’s name in return for royalties. 

(The full text of the opinion will 

be published in the issue of Feb. 11.) 





Revision of Low 


“Wy 


opinion can change the Gov~ 


ernment practically so much. Pub- 
lie opinion, on any subject, always 


has 
its 


Entered &s Second Class Matter at 


Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Transfer Passed 


House Approves’ Williamson 
Bill Shifting Prohibition 


Enforcement 


The Williamson prchibition reorgani- 
zation bill (H. R. 8574), transferring pro- 
hibition enforcement from the Treasury 
to the Department of Justice, was passed 
by the House, Feb. 8, without a record 
vote. The bill now goes to the Senate. 

The action came at the close of an all- 
day consideration of proposed amend- 
ments. 

A Committee amendment, giving the 
authority to the Attorney General, after 
appointing an assistant director and 
necessary attorneys, to appoint, “in ac- 
cordance with the competitive provisions 
of the civil service laws such other of- 
ficers and employes as he deems neces- 
sary,” was adopted. Another amendment 
adopted authorized him to designate “any 
employe” as well as any officer as an 


acting director in event of disability or | 


absence of the director. 
The first debate was over a Committee 
amendment, later adopted, which pro- 
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Farm Board Action 
On Cotton and Grain 
Criticized in Senate 


Senators Wheeler and Smith 
Deny Farmers Have Bene- 
fited; Stabilization Corpo- 
rations Asked 


Criticism of the Federal Farm Board 


| for failure to form stabilization corpora- 


tions or help the farmer in any way was 
expressed on the floor of the Senate Feb. 
8, by Senators Wheeler (Dem.), of Mon- 
and Smith (Dem.), of South Caro- 
ina. 

Both Senators asserted that not only 
had the farmer failed to get any. benefit 
from the Farm Board up to now, but 
that under present prices he is worse 
off than he has been for years. 

‘ Senator Wheeler stated that “the 
at farmer. in.in« worse. condition 
under this administration than he has 
been in a long time, and cotton has 
reached the lowest price since 1926.” 


Stabjlization Urged : 

“Unless the Farm Board follows the di- 
rections of the farm relief act and creates 
stabilization corporations,” said Mr. 
Wheeler, “not only will every wheat and 
cotton farmer be broke and have to leave 
their farms, but every cooperative asso- 
ciation that has been buying wheat and 
cotton on the advice of the Board will 
likewise be broke. 

“Not a farmer in this country has been 


benefited up to this time by the Farm| 


Board. The policy announced to reduce 
acreage is one of the most idiotic state- 
ments that could be made.” 

Such a policy, he said, would imme- 
diately result in Argentina and Russia 
growing more wheat. 

“Judging of the past action and the 
result of the last six months of the Farm 
Board, I am convinced the farmér is not 
going to get any relief from the Board,” 
he asserted, : 

“The Congress has had opportunity 
after opportunity to show its sincerity 
to the farmer by reducing tariff rates 
on manufactured articles and has re- 
fused.” . 

Surplus of Cotton Denied 

Senator Smith said that “uncertainty, 
lack of definite plan on the part of the 
Farm Board,” have in his. opinion con- 
tributed largely “to the disaster that has 
overcome my section of the country.” 

Cotton, he said, has reached the “ab- 
surd figure of 15.56 cents a pound, more 
than $20 a bale below the level which 
the Board said was too cheap.” 

A margin of $10 a bale advanced by 
the’ Board for the purpose of buying 
10,000,000 bales of cotton and maintain- 
ing the price at 20 cents, he said, was 
all the Board needed to do. rivate 
bankers would have carried the remain- 
der of the necessary financing, he stated. 

“They didn’t need a stabilization cor- 


{Continued on Page 2, Column 7.] 





Wage Po liciés 


Of Chain Stores Is Advocated 


|Upward Tendency Is Shown 
In Some Establishments, | 
Says Women’s Bureau | 


Some chains of low-priced stores show | 
a tendency to abandon the policy of pay- | 
ing their girl employes the lowest wage | 
the labor market can stand, according | 
to a statement by the Women’s Bureau, | 
made public Feb, 8 by . the penerimant 
of Labor, 


This statement followed one issued 
Feb, 4, in which the Bureau said that | 
5-and-10-cent store chains pay their girl 
oozes a median of $12 a week. (U. | 
8. Daily, 3381.) 

Many chain stores have introduced | 
daily, weekly, and Saturday hour sched- 
ules shorter than those prescribed by 
law, according to the statement of Feb. 
8, which follows in full text: 

Shoppers attracted’ into S-and-10-cent | 
stores are doubtless more interested in 
| the fascinating bargains they can get 
for a dime er a quarter to supply their 
needs than in the problems of the sales 
girls behind the counters. Here comes 
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Dry Referendum 
Int State Is Asked 


vy 
Plan Is Offered in Rhode 
Island Legislature 


v 
State of Rhode Island: 
Providence, Feb: 7. 
A REFERENDUM on prohibition 
is proppsed in a resolution in- 
troduced the legislature Feb. 6 
by Senator Harry A. Sanderson. 
It is proposed to rmit the 
electors of Rhode Island to vote at 
the next general election, Nov. 4, 
on the question: “Should the Eight- 
eenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States be re- 
pealed?” 
The resolution was referred to 
the judiciary committee. 
The State of Rhode Island has 


not ratified the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, 


a central idea from which all 
minor thoughts radiate,” 
—Abraham Lincoln, 


President of the United States, é 


1861—1865 
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ry |Dry Enforcement Failure to Fase 


Surplus of Labor © 
Alleged in Senate 


\Mr. La Follette Asserts Ad- 
ministration Has Not 
Taken Concrete Steps to 
Relieve Unemployment 


Optimistic Reports 
Termed ‘Ballyhoo’ 


Senator Fess Replies That 
Business Will Be Able to Go 
Forward if' Tariff Rates Are 
Revised Upward 


Declaration that no concrete steps 
have been taken by the present Admin- 
istration to remedy unemployment re- 
sulting from mass production in this 
country was made in the Senate Feb. 8. 
by Senator La Follette, (Rep.), of Wis- 
consin. 


“Every few days there comes a state- 
ment from either the President or the 
Secretary of Labor that employment is 
better and better and better,” said Mr, 
La Follette. “The public is led to be- 
lieve that it is better than it ever was. 

“When the first ballyhoo statement 
was issued by President Hoover that un- 
employment was better in January than 
it had been previously, that statement 
was challenged by Labor Commissioner 
Francis Perkins of the State of New 
York,” the Wisconsin Senator continued. 


“The Labor Commissioner declared 
that the statement issued by the Labor 
Department, upon which President 
Hoover predicated his announcement, 
must have been based upon inadequate 
| data improperly analyzed.” 


Senator Fess Replies 


Senator Fess (Rep.), of Ohio, replied 
to the statement that “nothing has n 
done to help business conditions.” 


“Because the party in power has not 
accepted certain proposals does not mean 
nothing has been done,” he said. Mr. 
Fess named as these suggestions Govern- 
ment price-fixing, Government subsidy of 
building and freight rate reductions with 
the Government: supplying « eer 

He continued by saying that if the 
tariff is to be revised upward, business 
is able to go forward, but that if the re- 
vision is downward business must be sus- 
pended to prevent losses, and business 
“integrity” is endangered. 

Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, sug- 
gested that when the revision is upward 
the consumer is adversely affected 
through a higher cost of living and that 
through such a reduced buying power 
business would be adversely affected. 

“The consumer would be at just as 
great disadvantage on making contracts 
with an increased tariff as with a de- 
creased tariff,” stated Senator Glass 
(Dem.), of Virginia. 


Wool Industry Cited 


Senator Swanson (Dem.), of Virginia, 
said that conditions in the wool industry, 
in. which no tariff reductions. are con- 
templated, are an obvious contradiction 
to Mr. Fess’ theory. , 

“The moment ‘that it went to the 
country that the Senate through a com- 
bination is able to decrease the tariff 
at will, an uncertainty went from one 
end of the country to another,” declared 
Mr. Fess. 

Senator Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, 
said that in view of the nation-wide 
criticism of the tariff bill which passed 
the House and the one that was reported 
by the Finance Committee, reductions 
have been few and trivial. 

_ “My complaint is that this Administra. 
tion has done nothing to remedy the 
situation created by mass production and 
consequent technological unemployment,” 
said Mr. La Follette, adding that the 
majority failed to support the prosperity 
reserve. bill of the last Congress. 

“I assert that this Administration has 
been issuing, just as the Harding and 
Coolidge administrations, ballyhoo and 








[Continued on Page 11, Column 7.] 


Obsolete Machinery 
Menace to Factories 


Dr. Klein Points Out Need of 
Further Replacements 





Despite frequent and radical replace- 
ments, “a surprising amount of obsolete 
machinery is operating in American in- 
dustry,” said the Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, Dr. Julius Klein, in an ad- 
| dress Feb, 9 that was carried through 
WMAL and affiliated stations of t 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 

“American ingenuity, American far- 
sightedness, can win smashing and con- 
clusive victories over this menace of ob- 
solescence,” he added. 

A sweeping. change may be near in 
machine tools, said Dr. Klein, telling of 
the introduction some years ago of tung- 
sten steel which he said, made obsolete 
most of the machine shop equipment then 
existing in this country, 

“Recently, however,” he stated, “new 
cutting materials have appeared which 
may repeat this situation through the 
introduction of tungsten carbide. Tech- 
nicians can not say definitely as yet 
|whether its reaction will be serious— 
but at least we have the threat,” 
| Speaking of revolutionary chan of 
the past, Dr. Klein said: “A wel-kagen 
American company recently built three 
| factories for one of. its products. Before 
any one of these plants turned a w 
| they were rendered useless through the 
| development of a new process.” 

Dr. Klein’s address will be published 
in full text in the issue of Feb, 11, ~ 
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_ In Value Per Ton 


Analysis of 1929 Trade 
Shows Plates and Sheets 
To Be Chief Item Included 


In Shipments Abroad 


By J. Joseph W:? Palmer 


Iron and Steel Division, Department of 


Commerce 


While the general figures of the. ex- 
port trade of the United States in iron 
roducts during 1929 have been 
made public, there are certain significant 
points in the character of the products 


and steel 


and their values that deserve attention. 


In estimating these values it should 
be remembered that they represent the 
total of the actual cost or selling price, 
plus the cost of cases or other packing 
when réquired, and plus transportation 


charges from the interior pdint of manu- 


facture to seaboard or border customs 


district of exportation. 


For this reason the average prices 
quoted can only be compared, in a very 
general way, with those of similar prod- 
ucts moving in the domestic trade, a 
circumstance which becomes even. more 


apparent when it is recalled that ship- 
ments made through virtually every 
customs district are involved in making 
up the figures of total exports, values, 


and average values, with the item of 


transportation cost the most 
variant factor. 


Value Per Ton Increases 


Shipments to non-American purchasers 
in 1929 reached a total value of $200,- 
428,054, an average of $66.10 per ton for 
each of the 3,032,352 gross tons which 
entered into this trade. In 1928 this to- 
tal amounted to $179,880,182—$62.78 per 
ton for the 2,865,103-ton total. The gain 
of $20,547,872 displayed by the 1929 trade 
over that of 1928 represented an increase 
of 114 per cent—a proportion almost 
twice that shown by this trade on the 
basis of tonnage shipped (5.8 per cent). 

An interesting comparison of the wide 
range of values represented by the va- 
rious classes of products results from 
considering the average value of all ship- 
ments (in 1929), $66.10, in conjunction 
with that of the lowest priced item, 
scrap, and the highest, wire cloth and 
screening—$13.98 and $391.41, respec- 
tively. 

For purposes of ready comparison the 
several classes of products included in 
the totals stated above were segregated 
into nine broad groups the chief of 
which, both in point of tonnage and 
value, was that embracing plates and 
sheets, whether black, tinned, or gal- 
vanized. Shipment of these related prod- 
ucts in 1929 totaled 864,683 tons and 
were valued at $74,661,432, reflecting 
strong increases over the 1928 totals of 
821,846 tons and $68,599,224. 


Tin Plate Is Most Valuable 


The most valuable item included in this 
total was tin plate, the shipments of 
which rose in value from $26,345,576 in 
1928 to $28,566,189 in 1929—there being 
a corresponding increase in the tonnage 
shipped. Shipments of galvanized sheets, 


widely 


plates, and black steel sheets also rose in! 


value although the tonnage of the last 
named was inferior to 1928. 


Tubular products, although infertor to 
several other groups ‘of products in 
point of tonnage, had the second highest 
value to the trade in plates and sheets. 
The shipments in 1929 totaled 390,774 
tons, against 300,920 tons in 1928, the 
values by this comparison being $86,- 
635,814 and $29,533,431, respectively. 
The most valuable class of pipe included 
was black and galvanized welded pipe, 
shipments of which had a total value of 
$13,260.747 in 1929, being closely fol- 
lowed by those of casing and oil line 
Pipe, $11,951,311. 

The value of every class of tubular 
product rose in 1929 in comparison with 
1928 and, with the exception of casing 
and oil line pipe the tonnage of ship- 
ments showed a similar tendency. The 
reduction in this oné class of product, 
however, was relatively slight. 


The trade in structural shapes tended 
sharply upward in 1929, especially in the 
heavier materials. Shipments of plain 
shapes totaled $12,683,790—nearly $4,- 
000,000 more than in 1928—while those 
of fabricated materials, at a total of $9,- 
657,334, were approximately $1,500,000 
greater. Exports of metal lath although 
slightly greater in volume were some 
$15.000 less in Value—the total of this 
trade being $815,533. 


Gain in Ingots, Rods and Bars 


Both the tonnage and value of the 
shipments of the group embracing ingots, 
bars and rods rose in 1929—the former 
from 247,501 tons to 297,669 tons and the 
latter from $14,059,695 to $15,695,273. 
As might be anticipated the outstanding 
product in the group was steel bars with 
shipments weighing 190,023 tons and be- 
ing valued at $10,337,618—recording 
noteworthy increases in both weight and 
value. The trade of the rest of the prod- 
ucts included also increased with the 
exception of that in iron bars which was 
reduced about 30 per cent. In point of 
tonnage, however, this is the smallest 
item of the group. 

Although the quantity of wire and wire 
products exported in 1929 declined 8,000 
tons, the value of the products shipped 
rose nearly $430,000. The trade as a 
whole was remarkably stable, however, 
the tendency to increase shown in the 
value of the shipments being quite gen- 
eral except for that of barbed wire and 
woven wire fencing, in which there was 
a decline of nearly $600,000. Despite this 
loss, this group ¢ontinued to be the prin- 
cipal factor in the trade, its chief com- 
petitors being plain black and galvanized 
wire and wire rope. 

The trade in the group designated 
miscellaneous for want of a want better 
title also increased in 1929. This group, 
into which were lumped such items as 
ordinary nuts and bolts, iron and steel 
castings, car wheels and axles, horse- 
shoes and forgings, had a total value of 
$11,525,169—a substantial increase from 
the 1928 trade of $10,295,273. 

Scrap Shipments Increase 


Shipments of pig iron, ferromanganese 
and scrap together total $8,610,354 and 
600,298 tons against $8,215,143 and 610,- 
261 tons in 1928—scrap being easily the 
outstanding item of the three. Ship- 
ments of it alone rose in 1929, those of 

ig iron and ferromanganese being well 
be ow those of 1928. 


The trade in rails and railway track 
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United States 
Presceiliings of Yolen 8, 1930" — 
The Senate 


THE session of the Senate opened at 
11 a. m. ' 

Senator Johnson 
nia, placed in the Congressional Rec- 
ord, Feb. 8, a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mel- 
lon, explaining the recent appointment 


Ger.) of Califor- | 


o 


| 
| 
4 
} 
} 
| 


of Frank C. Tracey to. the office of | 


surveyor of customs at San Francisco, 


which had been vacant for five years. | 


When the,appointment was confirmed 
by the Senate, Feb. 6, Senator John- 
son called attefition to failure of Mr. 
Mellon to reply to an inquiry on the 
subject. . 

“The letter, in my opinion, does not 
in any essential particular c 
facts as related by me,” declar 
ator Johnson, 


| consider the annual supply bil 


e the 
Sen- | 


Secretary Mellon’s letter said no | 
discourtesy was intended by delay in | 


answering, and continued: 

“The position of surveyor was not 
discontinued, as Congress alone has 
the authority to abolish the office. 
* * * Upon the resignation of Law- 
rence J, Flaherty as surveyor, the 
assistant surveyor automatically be- 
came acting surveyor, receiving the 
salary of the surveyor and perform- 
ing all of his duties in addition to his 
own. * * Up to the present time, 
and when I wrote you in October, I 
did not anticipate that there would be 
a change. 

“However, your colleague, Senator 
Shortridge, pointed out that, inasmuch 
as the law provided for the office of 
surveyor, and a vacancy. existed, there 
was some question as to the propriety 
of the Secretary of the Treasury tak- 
ing the position that he would refuse 
to recommend to the President the fill- 
ing of a position created by law. In 
view of the representations, the De- 
partment reached the decision to rec- 
ommend the appointment of Mr. 
Tracey.” 

A 

ENATOR JONES (Rep.), of Wash- 

ington,-chairman of the Apptopria- 
tions Committee, submitted various 
bills from his Committee to go to the 
calendar. 

Senator Blease (Dem.), of South 
Carolina, presented an article concern- 
ing a judgment against a bank in 
Charleston, S. C., and asked that the 
article be printed in the Congressional 
Record. 

Senators Borah (Rep.), of Idaho; 
Bratton (Dem.), of New Mexico, and 
Overman (Dem.), of North Carolina, 
submitted various reports, petitions 
and bills. 

A bill, reported favorably from the 
Committee on Library by Chairman 
Fess (Rep.), of Ohio, to enable the 
George Washington Bicentennial Com- 
mission to carry out certain approved 
plans for printing unpublished writ- 
ings, was passed. 

An invitation, extended to Congress, 


to attend exercises; Feb. 22, at Alex- 
andria, Va., in observance of George 
Washington’s birthday, in a letter 
from the George Washington Birth- 
day Association, was subm by Sen- 
ator Swanson (Dem.), of Virginia. 

A bill was introduced by Senator 
McKellar (Dem.), of Tennessee. 

Request of Senator McNary (Rep.), 
of Oregon, chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculttre and Forestry, to lay 
aside the tariff bill Cer and to 

for the 
Department of Agriculture, was ob- 
jected to by Senator La Follette 
(Rep.), of Wiscénsin. 
a 
ONSIDERATION of the tariff bill 
was résumed.: (Details on page 11.) 

Senator Goff (Rep.), of West Vir- 
ginia, opposed the pending amend- 
ment to reduce the rate on certain 
spirit varnishes and all other varnishes 
not specially- provided for. 

Senator La Follette, author of the 
amendment, explained its purposes and 
urged its adoption. He declared that 
nothing had been done to help unem- 
ployment conditions. (Details on 


page 1.) 

enators Fess, Borah, Swanson, 
Barkley (Dem.), of . Kentucky, and 
Goff, took part in the discussion. 

President Hoover sent in certain 
nominations, including one to fill a 
vacancy on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. (Details on page 10.) 

Policies of the Federal Farm Board 
were discussed by Senators Wheeler 
(Dem.), of Montana, and Smith 
(Dem.), of South Carolina. 

A 

GENATOR HEFLIN (Dem.), of Ala- 

bama, asked and secured deferment 
of the appointment of a committee to 
inquire into expunging certain state- 
ments from the Congressional Record 
of Feb. 7, to which Santer Copeland 
(Dem.), of New York, had objected. 

Senatcr Heflin also denounced a re- 
port of his remarks on the floor of the 
Senate in this connection, Feb. 7, 
which appeared in the New York 
World. He declared that the account 
had been written by “a degraded, cow- 
ardly and perverted mind.” Heas- 
serted that the report was “part of 
a campaign against me by such Roman 
Catholie correspondents as the one who 
wrote that.” 

Three House bills, one relating to the 
establishing of a national military park 
at the battlefield of Fort Donnelson, 
Tennessee, one for the construction of 
a bridge across the Tennessee River at 
Savannah, Tenn., and one for the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Ten- 
nessee Riyer “on the Waverly-Camden 
road between Humphreys and Benton 
counties, Tenn,” were passed. 

The Senate recessed at 2:37 p. m. 
until 11 a. m., Feb. 10. 


' 


The House of Representatives 


HE HOUSE met at noon, Feb. 8. + ington. 


Representative French (Rep.), of 
Moscow, Idaho, received consént to ad- 
dress the House later on the American 
delegation’s proposals at the London 
conference on further limitation of 
armament. Mr. French is chairman of 
the appropriations subcommittee on 
the naval appropriation bill. 

Representative Garner (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., minority leader, said 
that, while he would not object, he 
questioned the propriety of the re- 
quest of Mr. French. He had noticed 
that certain Members had criticized 
the work of the American delegation, 
he said, which comprised men of abil- 
ity and responsibility who are well 
qualified to cope with their problems. 
It seemed to him, he said, that it was 
not in the interest of this Government 
to discuss the work of the delegation 
at this time. 

A 


EPRESENTATIVE SIMMONS 





(Rep.), of Scotts Bluff, Nebr., a 
majority Member of the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, called atten- 
tion to an editorial in the Washington 
Post, Feb. 8, with reference to a check- 
up. at his instance, by the Bureau of 
Efficiency of the working hours of 
judges of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia and other local 
courts at Washington. The editorial, 
he said, characterized that check-up as 
“snooping.” 

Mr. Simmons said that the service 
of the Bureau of Efficiency is well 
known, and that its recommendations 
in the past have saved the District of 
Columbia hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in expenditures. Complaints 
had reached him, he said, that certain 
courts at Washington are not func- 
tioning as effectively as they should, 
and that jurymen were complaining of 
time wasted there. He asked the Bu- 
reau of Efficieucy to make a study of 
the local courts, he said, and’in so 
doing made only one special request— 
that there be a report to him as to the 
time in which the judges of these local 
courts were in session. 

Mr. Simmons said his purpose in the 
matter was to expedite the work’ of 
the courts, to speed up its activities, 
in the interest of the public funds, 

On Feb, 8, he said, the Washington 
Post had published the transcript in 
full, and an editorial in that paper 
referred to “snooping” on the courts, 
asking “Who paid the wages of these 
snoopers?” and stating that “they are 
going to have me investigated.” 

A 
REPRESENTATIVE MOORE (Rep.), 

_ of Fairfax, Va., extended an invi- 
tation to a celebration at Alexandria, 
Va., of the birthday of George Wash- 

preceding year—the value of the trade 
declining from $10,408,402 to $8,555,194. 

The smallest group of related products 
was that embracing wire and cut nails, 
horseshoe nails, staples and tacks, ship- 
ments being valued at $2,640,010 in 1928 
and $2,615,771 in 1929. Wire nails bulk 
larger in this trade than do any other 
class, but the highest unit value is that 
of tacks, which have a higher value per 
ton, $311.86, than that of any other class 
of product included in this total except- 
ing wire cloth and screening. 

Shipments of skelp, which were not 


material experienced sharp reductions| included with any of the general groups 


both in the quantity oneere and in the! before mentioned, increased to $5,507,363 
: ese shipments.|in value from $5,383,919, althoug 
of these products were | tonnage of shipments dropped from 131,- 


Value represented by t 
Only 181,848 tons 
exported agai 


the 


nst 232,900 tons in the/| 754 tons in 1928 to 130,975 tons in 1929. 


He said that city, ever since 
the death of Washington; has had a 
parade on that day, and that the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the 
governor of the State will be present. 

Permission was given for printing 
a speech of Representative Selvig 
(Rep.), of Crookston, Minn.,-delivered 
elsewhere, in the Congressional Record. 
Representative Rankin (Dem.), of Tu- 
pelo, Miss., asked to have printed in 
the Congressional Record petitions and 
signatures of disabled uncompensated 
veterans in favor of enactment of H. 
R. 7825. 

Representative Underhill (Rep.), of 
Somerville, Mass., objected to print- 
ing long lists of names and addresses, 
saying he had heard the number might 
run as high as 60,000. Mr. Rankin 
said it was an appeal of those who 
served their country, but agreed to 
modify his request to printing the pe- 
titions only, without names and with- 
out duplications of petitions. 

The Williamson bill (H. R. 8574) to 
transfer the Bureau of Prohibition 
from the Treasury Department ‘to the 
Department of Justice was called up’ 
by kepresentative Williamson (Rep.), 
of Rapid City, S. Dak., chairman of the 
met ae on Expenditures in 

e Executive Departments, in char, 
of the bill. . Z - 

The House resolved itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole, with Répresenta- 
tive Hooper (Rep.), of Battle Creek, 
Mich., presiding. (Discussion of the 
prohibition transfer bill is printed on 
page 1.) 

A 


A COMMITTEE amendment to the 

Willianason bill was offered, to pro- 
vide for dismissal of employes of the 
Prohibition Bureau heretofore or here- 
after violating the Federal prohibition 
laws. The amendment was agreed to, 
110 to 30. 

An amendment offered by Represent- 
ative Gasque (Dem.), of Florence, N.. 
Mich., to provide that the Attorney 
General should not have power to in- 
vestigate with relation to permits and 
bonds for the sale of industrial alco- 
hol. The amendment was lost, 98 to 
25. Mr. Clancy offered a similar 
amendment in another section, which 
also was not agreed to. 

An amendment offered by Represen- 
tative Gasque (Dem.), of Florence, S. 
C., ptoposed to strike out section 5 
(a), which provided that the Attor- 
ney General and the Secretary of the 
Treasury act jointly in prescribing the 
rules regulating issuance of permits for 
industrial alcohol, and in its place in- 
serting a paragraph providing that 
the Attorney General should have this 
power alone. It was lost by 145 to 47. 

a 
AN AMENDMENT by Representative 

Temple (Rep.), of Washington, Pa., 
was adopted, providing that “unless 
issued in accordance with section 5 (a)” 
regulations in force prior to the ef- 
fective date of the bill shall not be in 
force thereafter. 

An amendment by Representative 
Cochran (Dem.), of St. Louis, Mo., au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to prescribe rules regulating the 
issuance of permits for industri\l aleo- 
hol was lost. 

Representative Gasque offered an- 
other amendment which was defeated, 
making it mandatory fom the Attor- 
ney General to jointly act with: the 
Secretary of the Treasury in passing 
on applications for renewal of alco- 


hol permits, 
Representative Hull (Rep.), of 


a 


Tests Covering 
Character Used 
~ InGvil Service 


Extension of Personal 
Phases of Examinations to 
All Law Enforeement Po- 
sitions Recommended 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
printed last year was found to have a po- 
lice rd,” he said. His statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

In considering the growth and devel- 
opment of the classified civil service of 
the United States, we are accustomed 
to deal largely in figures. For instance, 
we contrast the 14,000 employes brought 
within the provisions of the civil service 
law of 18838 at the time of its enactment 
with the 440,000 classified employes 
today. ‘We compare the few and rela- 
tively simple written examinations of 40 
years ago with the 1,500 or more diversi- 
fied tests given today by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission for every grade* and 
class of position, from ordinary unskilled 
laborer, through the clerical grades, to 
the highest types of technical, profes- 
sional, and scientific positions. 

We go back to the time when all the 
business of the Commission was con- 
ducted through the central office in 
Washington and a small number of local 
boards of .examiners in large cities, and 
then consider}the present organization | 
whereby the work of the Commission is 
taken directly to the people through the 
offices of 13 district secretaries with 
headquarters in conveniently located 
cities throughout the country, to whom 
more than 6,000 local boards of ex-| 
aminers report. ! 

Time was when a few clerks in Wash- 
ington easily handled the entire mail of 
the Commission. Today the Commission 
recéives more than 1.000,000 communica- 
tions annualiy and disposes of them ex- 
peditiously. 

Figures, however, do not tell the whole 
story of the growth of the merit system. 
Tests have been improved and supple- 
mented, as well as multiplied in char- 
acter and ‘scope. 


In the early days of the Commission’s 
history, a mental test, a written exam- 
ination, was regarded as sufficient. Fol- 
lowing that came many examinations in 
which training and experience consti- 
tuted a ratable element. Now, in addi- 
tion to the physical inspection required 
in many cases prior to examination, a 
second physical examination is given jus 
before or at the time of appointment, 
wherever the services of a medical of- 
ficer of the Army, Navy, Veterans’ Bu-| 
an or Public Health Service are-avail- 
able. 


But the Civil Service Commission does 
not stop even there. During the last 
two years re’ than 10,000 applicants 
or places in the Bureau of Prohibition 
and in the Bureau of Customs have been 
subjected to a searching character in- 
vestigation combined with a personal in- 
terview. Thus it will be seen that the 
Commission is now working; so to speak, 
in the fourth dimension. 

Startling results of character investi- 
gations; including fingerprints, have 
caused ‘the Commission to recommend to 
the Bureau of the Budget, the depart- 
ments and to Congress that character in- 
quiries be extended to all examinations 
for law enforcement positions and other 
positions of trust. 

Of the thousands of persons who com- 
peted in the examination for prohibition 
agent and who met the preliminary 
standards, but nevertheless failed to .at-! 
tain eligible ratings, 55 per cent failed 
solely because of information secured in 
the character investigation. 

The Commission applied the character 
test to 1,103 competitors for customs 
patrol inspector. Slightly more than 60 
per cent of the competitors, who had met 
all antecedent requirements, were de- 
clared ineligible after the character in- 
vestigation. 

One in every 13 applicants finger- 
printed last year was found to have a 
police record. 

The Civil Service Commission is deeply 
impressed with the danger in omitting 
the character investigation, especially in 
examinations for positions of trust. It 
is evident that the worst crook may 
sometimes be able to give a very good 
account of himself in a written mental 
test. When, however, an applicant is 
subjected not only to fingerprinting but 
to a searching personal inquiry among 
his associates, neighbors, and employers, 
covering a number of. years prior to the 
time of filing application, there is little 
chance that he will be able to cover up, 
a bad record. 

In my judgment, the best investment 
Congress could make as_—to ‘personnel 
would be to require every appointee to 
come in with a “clean bill of health.” 


President Leaves for Florida 
For Week of Sea Fishing 
Wasbington, | 


President Hoover left 
Feb. 8 for Long Key, Fla., where hej 
plans to spend the next 10 days in deep 
sea fishing. 

President Hoover has chartered a 
houseboat on board of which he will 
spend the entire time while in Florida, 
it was stated orally Feb. 8 at the White 
House. The President and party are 
scheduled to leave Long Key, Feb. 17, 
on the return trip and are expected to 
arrive in Washington Feb. 19. 
Mr. Legge to Discuss 

+ oe 
Quotas for Immigration 


Alexander Legge, chairman of the 
Federal Farm Board, will discuss pro- 
posed Western Hemisphere quotas with 
the House Immigration Committee at 
a hearing set for 10:30 a. m., Feb, 10, 
it was stated orally Feb. 8 by Represent- 
a Johnson (Rep.), of Hoquiam, 

ash. 


Peoria, Ill., offered an amendment to 
place the issuance of alcohol permits 
solely in the hands of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, except in instances 
where misrepresentation were involved. 
It was defeated, 118 to 5. 

The Committee of the Whole arose 
and reported the bill back to the 
Speaker. The measure passed without 
a record vote. 3 

Representative French (Rep.), of | 
Moscow, Idaho, spoke on the London 
naval limitations conference. (Sum- 
mary on page 3.) 

The House adjourned at 4:15 p, m., 
until noon, Feb, 10, 


‘ 


— Feb. 8 by members of the Senate. 


Avtuorizen Sratements ONLY Art 


Here, Bene 


PreseNTeD c 
Pustisnep Witnout COMMENT BY THE United States’ DAILY 


A gricultural Interests Ask Senators - 


i ‘ ° . . ° 
To Adjust Tariff to Give Farm Relief 
Bill as It Now Stands Is Said Not to Offer Aid to Farmers, 


Agrivultural op sition to the present 
state of the tariff bill now being con- 
sidered by the Senate, with a plea to 
“rectify these injustices,” was express 
in a letter from farm organizations re- 


Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, 
one of those receiving the letter, made 
it om. . 

he letter was signed for the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation and 43 
constituent units: The Farmers Educa- 
tional and Cooperative Union of Amer- 
ica and 14 constituent units; the Na- 
tional Cooperative Milk Producers’ Fed- 
eration and 48 constituent units; the 
American Cotton Growers Exchange and 
12 constituent units; the National Live- 
stock Producers Association and 12 con- 
stituent units; the Central (Livestock) 
Cooperative Association of So. St, Paul, 
Minn.; and the American National Live- 
stock Association of Denver, Colo. 

The letter as made public by Mr. Nye, 
follows in full, text: 

When the second session of the Sev- 
enty-first Congress convened there was 
a universal expectation that the Senate 
would finish the task of adjusting the 
tariff rates so that agricultural and 
industrial products would be on a basis 
of ‘economic equality. In the perform- 
ance of this task the discussions on the 
floor of the Senate prior to the Christ- 
mas holidays were encouraging to farm- 
ers and the rates agreed to on a number 
of roll calls indicated an intention on 
the part of the Senate to carry out the 
purpose as to tariff for which the special 
session of this Congress was called. 

That purpose was most definitely 
stated by President Hoover when in his 
acceptance speech as the candidate of 
the Republican party for President he 
said: 

“An adequate tariff is the foundation 
of farm relief. Our consumers increase 
faster than our producers. The domestic 
market must be protected. Foreign 
products raised under lower standards 
of living are today competing in our 
home markets. I would use my office 
and influence to give the farmer the 
full benefit of our historic tariff policy.” 

In recent weeks, however, representa- 
tives of general farm organizations and 
cooperatives who have been called here 
by the situation which has arisen have 
noticed that the objective for which 
tariff adjustment was begun appears to 
have been forgotten. In our estimation 


Waste in Purchase 


Of Helium Charged 


Bureau of Mines Says Its 
Plant Is Idle Due to Pri- 
“vate Purchases 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
tion, it was ‘stated at the Bureau. This 
means’ that $105,000 instead of, $9,000 
would have come out of the national 
Treasury, it was stated. : : 

The Navy has been buying helium from 
the Helium Company for each of the past 
two fiscal years, it was stated. The first 
contract, which is on file in the returns 
office of the General Accounting Office, 
was made in April, 1927, and ~was for 
1,260,000 cubic feet of gas at $62.15 a 
1,000, on the basis of 98 per cent purity. 
At that time the Bureau’s helium plant 
at Fort Worth, Tex., now shut down, was 
producing the gas at a cost of about $41 
per thousand. Later, however, the Navy 
exercised an option in the contract, 
whereby it obtained from the Helium 
Company 3,780,000 feet at a cost of $34.77 
pér thousand. Deliveries were to be 
completed by June 30, 1928, according to 
the terms of the contract. Actually they 
were not finished until December of that 
year, through an extension of the con- 
tract, it was stated at the Bureau. 

A second contract, made in October, 
1928, for 4,500,000 feet of helium at $35 
per 1,000 feet, also is on file in the 
returns office. It provided that de- 
liveries were to be eumpleted by Oct. 1, 
1929. By June, 1929, about: half of the 
total contracted for had been delivered 
to the Navy, it was stated at the Bureau, 
and there were no deliveries between 
June and October. The price was re- 


| 


Now Facing Poor Prospects 


this objective is the placing of Ameri- 
can farmers, who must meet competitipn 
from low cost, low living standard pro- 
ducers abroad, in a position to enable 
them to supply the domestic market as 
completely as possible and to enjoy the 
benefits of so doing. This forgetfulness 
was illustrated by the defeat of the rates 
which were requested by a combined ag- 
rieulture on sugar, blackstrap molasses, 
casein, hides, and the fats and oils. 

The significance of the votes on these 
particular commodities becomes appar- 
ent when it is realized that their annual 
import value exceeds $472,000,000. But 
the lack of consideration afforded ag- 
riculture is even greater than appears 
on the surface; for there are many items 
of an agricultural nature on which duties 
were given which will not respond to 
tariff influence. Such are the products 
which we produce considerably more of 
than is sufficient for our domestic re- 
quirements. 


A distressed agriculture is calling for 
this protection. The need was never 
greater than at the opening of this year 
of 1930 when farmers of all major prod- 
ucts face a gloomy outlook for the next 
few years. None can read the recent 
statement on “The Agricultural Outlook” 
issued by the experts of the Department 
of Agriculture in conjunction with the 
Federal Farm Board and the agricultural 
colleges of the country without realizing 


ithat all branches of agriculture are in 


duced to about $34 per 1,000 feet in|} 


July and the final delivery te ex- 
tended to Jan. 1, 1930. Delivery had 
not been completed at that date, so the 
Navy granted another extension to Mar. 
15, 1930. 

By the time this second contract was 
entered into, the Bureau was making 
helium at Fort Worth @ $48 per 1,000, 
the increased price being due to a di- 
minishing gas supply, it was explained. 

If the Navy were to enter into a con- 
tract with the Helium Company this 
year for 3,000,000 feet of gas, i¢ would 
do so with the knowledge that it could 
be obtained at much less than $35 per 
1,000, since monthly cost statements are 
sent the Navy Department by the Bureau 
of Mines, showing just how much money 


is required to produce helium at Ama- | 


rillo, it.was stated. According to a pre- 
liminary report just received from Ama- 
rillo by the Bureau, the net cost of pro- 
ducing gas during January, when one of 
the two units of the plant was running 
at normal capacity, was about $9.70 per 
1,000 feet. 

It may be that the Navy will not order 


j more than 5,000,000 cubic feet of helium 


this fisgal year, it was stated at the 
Bureau. The Navy’s estimates included 
4,000,000 feet for actual use. The other 
4,000,000 was to be put in storage for 
a reserve, Since the Helium Company 
did not complete its deliveries im 1929 
as scheduled, the Navy could store the 
undelivered balance, it was pointed out, 
whereas the 56,000,000 feet from the 
Amarillo plant would take care of ‘actual 
needs and afford a reserve of 1,000,000 
feet as well. 

The Amarillo plant, after the present 
fiscal year, is assured of supplying all 
the helium for the Army and Navy, it 
was added. The Secretary of the Navy 
and the Secretary of Commerce have 
agreed on this point, it was explained. 

ontentions of the Helium Company 
that it would be forced out of business 
were Government contracts denied it are 
answered by the Bureau’s claims that 
there is a, private market for helium, 
which, although small, is destined to in- 
crease. soon until it probably will be as 
large as the Government market. At 
any rate, it was’ stated, the Helium Com- 
pany went into business without assur- 
ance that it would have a steady business 
with the Government and knowing that 
4he Government was building a plant at 
Amarillo to produce its own helium, 


a serious predicament and that normal 
production of the various farm products 
this year will mean unprofitable price 
returns for all. 


-In this communication it is. needless, 


to cite the details of the unsatisfactory 
market prospect, the farm mortgage sit- 
uation, the high tax burdens, the increase 
of agricultural imports and other ob- 
stacles to farm prosperity since facts 
similar to these occupy 95 pages in “The 
Agricultural Outlook” report. 

The sad fact is that whereas in the 
past few years some major products have 
been relatively more profitable than cer- 
tain other products, the trend into the 
production of these more profitable prod- 
ucts has been so great as to swamp the 
markets and cause now a general con- 
dition of economic distress. 


It is essential for agricultural welfare 
that there be a state of economic equilib- 
rium with respect to all major agricul- 
tural commodities. The tariff act is im- 
portant either in maintaining or in dis- 
tributing such equilibrium. The present 
state of the Senate bill will prevent a 
restoration of a balanced agriculture. In 
the face of this impending disaster the 
present policy of the Senate seems to be 
to. allow cheaper foreign agricultural 
products to enter our markets and still 
further handicap our producers in this 
painful period of arse readjustment. 

On our part there will be no com- 
promise in regard to our final position 
relative to the tariff bill, If msignifi- 
cant measures of tariff relief are given 
and such important products as those 
mentioned above are allowed te come 
in duty free or at such rates of duty 
as are inadequate to protect ‘our domes- 
tic .producers, we ‘shall consider such 
action by Congress a failure to carry 
out the popular will. 

For the present it would be better 
for agriculture to continue under the 
tariff act of 1922, which does not pro- 
tect agricultural products, than to put 
up with a new bill, which could not 
be changed for probably a decade, in 
which either inconsequential or surplus 
agricultural commodities are given pro- 
tection while really important ones, such 
as those above mentionéd, upon which 
tariff rates would be effective, are 
neclected. 

Effective rates on agricultural com- 
modities such as are advocated in this 
communication and have been presented 
in detail by the principal farm organiza- 
tions will increase very materially the 
buying power of the largest single con- 
suming group in our Nation—agricul- 
ture. 

_ It is not too late for the Senate to 1ec- 
tify these injustices. In the Senate are 
many loyal and devoted friends of agri- 
culture. We appeal to them to renew 
their efforts. To those Senators who 
have not yet been able to see the wisdom 
of a tariff policy that will protect agri- 
culture, we urge further study and a 
spirit of concession. 


Four-department 
Supply Measure 
_ Ts Sent to Senate 


Committee Reports Bill With 
Increase of $430,260 
Over Funds Provided by 
Vote of House 


The annual supply bill for the De- 
partments of State, Justice, Commerce, 
and’ Labor was reported to the Senate 
Feb. 8 by Senator Jones (Rep.), of Wash- 
ington, Appropriations Committee .chair- 
man, The Senate Committee bill car- 
ries a total of $114,037,546.14, a net in- 
crease over the House appropriation of 
$430,260, and represents an increase over 
1930 appropriations of $1,888,424.46 and 
a dectease from 1931 estimates of Sl4ly 
927. ‘ 

Of the increase, $284,700 would go to 
the State Department to be distributed 
as follows: $75,000 for contingent ex- 
penses of foreign missions; $31,000 for 
clerk hire at consulates; $45,000 for con- 
tingent expenses at consulates; $20.000 
for the relief and protection of American 
seamen; $8,000 for transportation of dip- 
lomatic, consular and Foreign Service 
officers; $92,000 for representation al- 
lowances, and $13,700 for the Great 
Britain-United States International Joint , 
Commission, 

An increase of $56,540 is allotted to 
the Justice. Department, $40,540 for the 
Office of Superintendent of Prisons, and 
$16,000 for the Federal Industrial Insti- 
tute for Women at Alderson, W. Va. ~ 

The Department of Commerce receives 
additions of $295,000 for the following 
purposes: $200,000 for rent, heat and 
light of foreign commercial service em- 
ployes; $95,000 for the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce for pro- 
moting commerce in the Far East, estab- 
lishing district offices at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, and Charlesten, S. C., and a study 
of export industries. 

Reductions totaling $175,480 were’ 
made in the Department of Commerce 
and $35,500 in the Department of Labor 
funds. 

The bill was passed by the -House 
Jan. 29. Details were published in The 
United States Daily of Jan. 23, when 
the bill was reported from Committee. 


Farm Board Is Criticized 
In Carrying Out Relief Act 


—{Continued from Page 1.] Jd 
‘poration; they didn’t need an adviSory 
council; they only needed adequate ware- 
house facilities,” he declared. “There 
never was a finer opportunity presented 
to a body of men to demonstrate -its real 
intrinsic value.” 

The opportunity was never taken ad- 
vantage of, he said; “why; I do not know. 
Some claim that it might have encour- 
aged an increase of acreage.” 

Senator ‘Smith said: that there is no 
surplus of cotton and never has been, 
that the carryover is merely temporary 
and in the end all is consumed. 

“This talk of reduction in acreage is 
a will-of-the-wisp,” he said. 

The Senator said that some of the 
members of the Farm Board are begin- 
ning to have “a vague. idea cotton is a 
commercial article,” but that his “faith 
in them is growing weaker every day.” + 

“At least they could have held cotton 
where it was when they fixed a 16-cent 
loan value on it,” he sated, reiterating 
that they had been urged to increase this 
figure to 20 cents and had as yet re- 
fused. 

Recommendations of the wheat ad-- 
visory commodity committee to the Fed- 
eral Farm Board for establishing a stab- 
ilization corporation for wheat have 
been received at the Washington offices 
of the Board, it was stated orally at the 
Board on Feb. 8. da 

The recommendations, it was explained, 
have been turned over to the genera 
counsel of the Board for study of their 
legal aspects. Pending action of the 
Board on Feb. 10, it was stated in the 
offices of the Board that no comment 
would be made on the recommendation 
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Of Radio Counsel 


Senate 
e Mr. Richey. 
Suggested Mr. Brown; 
Other Mémbers Heard 


Appointment of Thad H. Brown of 
Ohio, as general counsel of the Federal 
Radio Commission was made by the 
Commission at the suggestion of Law- 
rence Richey, secretary to President 
Hoover, but over the’ protest of Vice 
Chairman E. O. Sykes, it was stated in 
testimony Feb. 8 before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

Maj, Gen. Charles McK. Saltzman, re- 
tired, a member of the Commission, 
testified before the Committee, under ex- 
amination, that he had consulted Mr. 
Apichey about the vacancy on the Com- 

mission, but that he had not discussed 
the matter either with Judge Sykes, as 
commissioner in charge of legal matters, 
or Chairman Ira E. Robinson. Mr. 
Richey suggested the name of Col. 
Brown, who then was chief counsel of 
the Federal Power Commission, he said. 

The Committee inquired into the 
circumstances surrounding the appoint- 
ment after Judge Sykes, the first of three 
commissioners who testified on Feb. 8, 
had said he had objected to Gen. 
Saltzman’s action. Commissioner Wil- 
liam D. L. Starbuck, the third commis- 
sioner, explained that he voted for Col. 
Brown’s appointment along with Gen. 
Saltzman and Commissioner Harold 
‘A: Lafount, and overrode the objections 
of Judges Sykes and Robinson. \ 


Managed Ohio Campaign 

Col. Brown, it was stated, has had 
meager experience in radio legal mat- 
ters. He was. appointed. General Counsel 
of the Commission snortly after the res- 
ignation, on Dee. 15, of Bethuel M. 
Webster Jr., and Paul M.. Segal, as 
assistant general counsel. He had been 
associated with Station WJAY, in Cleve- 


The proposals of the American dele- 
gation at the Lendon Conference on Fur- 
ther Limitation of Armament, if adopted, 
would be epochal, would effect reduction 
of naval budgets and would inaugurate 
a new era among nations, it was de- 
clared Feb. 8 by Representative French 
(Rep.), of Moscow, Idaho, chairman of 
the House Appropriations Subcommitiee 
on Naval Affairs, in a speech in the 
House. Basing his argument on infor- 
mation furnished him by the Depart- 
ments of State and Navy, he said his 
purpose was to meet some statements 
that have been made regarding the pro- 
posals, 

The full text of his speech follows: 

The statement released by Secretary 
Stimson; chairman of.the American dele- 
gation to the London naval conference, 
upon yesterday (Feb. 7). gives a clear- 
cut outtine of a possible agreement 
touching naval tonnage as it concerns 
the United States that might flow from 
the conference which, I understand from 
the statement, is concurred in by all 
members of our delegation. The pro- 
posed program has attracted the atten- 
tion within the United States that is due 
a program of such significance. (Secre- 
tary Stimson’s statement was published 
in full text in the issue of Feb. 7.) 


Confidence Inspired 
By American Proposals 


I hail the statement as once calculated 
to inspire confidence in the conference 
and the belief that great good will flow 
therefrom, were the results of the con- 
ference to crystallize, so far as the 
United States may be concerned, in a 
program substantially indicated by the 
statements, definiteness would be written 
into naval programs which, after all, as 
I see it, is the cardinal—the fundamental 
principle that is at stake. 

More than that, adoption of the pro- 
gram would prevent expansion of naval 
establishments. These two considera- 
tions would mark progress of incalcul- 
able importance in the consideration of 
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W ould Give Definiteness to Programs and Eliminate Com- 
petition in Construction, He Declares 


\ 


that in the absence of an agreement 
are immediately ahead, 

Were the results of the conference to 
be attained along the line of the plan 
suggested by Secretary of State Stimson, 
I should regard the accomplishment as 


one.of special significance in its bearing | 


upon relationships of world powers. 

The American delegates have the con- 
fidence of the American people. They 
are asked to bear responsibility under 
trying circumstances. They are dealing 
with the representatives of nations which 
have problems peculiar to their individ- 
ual well-being and the wishes and aspira- 
tions of the United States must blend 
into the necessities of the other powers. 

The United States has no selfish pur- 
pose to be attained and no good that can 
flow from the London conference will 
benefit the United States that will not 
benefit every nation whose delegates are 
assembled about the conference table 
and, indeed, the peoples of all lands. 

I am in accord with the statement 
made by President Hoover in his Armis- 
tice Day address, of- Nov. 11, 1929, in 
which the President adds: 

“We will reduce our naval strength in 
proportion to any other. Having said 
that, it only remains for the others to 
say how low they will go. 
too low for us.” 
| I could hope, upon further deliberation, 
all parties to the London conference 
could agree to lower tonnage in the sev- 
eral categories in the inferest of reduc- 
tion in naval budgets. If they cannot, 
then I hope that the proposition outlined 
by Col. Stimson might be adopted. 


Higher Scale of Wages 
‘In Chain Stores Urged 


Women’s Bureau Notes Up- 
. ward Tendency in Policy 


It cannot be; 


American Proposals for Limiting N ‘avin Bill Transferring 
Are Explained by Representative F rench : 


Dry Enforcement 
‘Passed by House 


Williamson Measure Pro- 


vides Shift of Prohibition, 


Unit From Treasury to De- 
partment of Justice 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
vides “that all officers and employes of 


the Bureau of Prohibition, whom the 
Attorney General finds have heretofore 


violated or shall hereafter violate any | 


penal provision of the Federal prohibi- 
tion laws shall be dismissed.” Objection 
was made to insertion of “heretofore.” 

Representative Palmisano (Dem.), of 
Baltimore, Md., unsuccessfully sought to 
have the amendment thrown open to 
include suspensions of officers or em- 
ployes indicted for violations of State 
as well as Federal penal laws. 


tion machinery of the Department of 
Justice is going to be used as a “poli- 
tical football.” The chair upheld a point 


of order against the Palmisano amend- | 


ment. 


Representative Colton (Rep.), of Ver-| 


nal, Utah, opposed the whole Committee 
amendment as unnecessary and superflu- 
ous, as imposing a duty already imposed 
by the bill. Representatives Stafford 
(Rep.), of Milwaukee, Wis., 
(Rep.), of Milwaukee, and others joined 
lin the discussion. 
liamson (Rep.), of Rapid City S. Dak., 
in charge of the bill, defended the Com- 
mittee amendment. 

Representative Lehlbach (Rep.), 


strike out the word “prohibition” from 
this Committee amendment, which Mr. 
Williamson objected to, saying it would 
sweep into the Committee’s proposal vio- 
lations of all laws, prohibition or other- 
wise. Mr. Lehlbach’s amendment. was 
ruled out on a point of order. 
Representative Cramton (Rep.), of La- 
peer, Mich., opposed the amendment as 
“entirely unnecessary.” He said that it 


He | 
told the House he believed the prohibi- | 


Schafer | 


Representative Wil- | 


of 
Newark, N. J., offered an amendment to| 


land.. for a short period, it was stated, 
and had mz.naged the Hoover presidential 
campaign in Ohio. 

With the three commissioners on the 
stand, the Committee inquired into vari- 
ous aspects of the broadcasting situation, 
and steps taken by the Commission with 
respect to cleared channels, simultane- 
ous operation of stations on cleared chan- 
nels, duplication of chain programs on 
the listeners’ dial, and the advisability of 
retaining the present system of zone 
representation on the Commission. 

Under examination by Senator Wheeler 

Dem.), of Montana, Gen. Saltzman 
i that when Mr. Webster resigned as 


neral counsel, he realized the need for| States—built, building and appropriated 
because of | for—is 1,241,522 tons. 


appointment of a successor 


| 


what he considered pressing legal we 


lems before the commission. 


“T went over to the White House and| tons, and we have obsolete cruisers in 


the problem of naval strength of world 


Of Some Establishments 


was sometimes necessary for enforce- 


|Senate Committee Gets List of Cases ° 
| In Which Mr, H ughes Acted as Counsel 


Information Will Be Available for Use in Considering Ap 
pointment as Chief Justice 


| 
| 
} 


| A list of 54 cases in which Charles 
| Evans Hughes, appointee for the Chief 
| Justiceship of the United States, has ap- 
| peared as attorney before the Supreme 
Court between Jan. 1, 1925, and Feb. 
| 1, 1930, has been compiled by the 
clerk of the Senate Judiciary Committee 
before which the nomination will come 
for action Feb. 10. 

This list was prepared by direction of 
Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
Judiciary Committee chairman, at whose 
office it was’ made available for publica 
| tion. 
| At Senator Norris’ office it was stated 
| orally that the list had been made up 
at the chairman’s direction following re- 
quests by other members of the Com- 
mittee that the information be available 
when the nomination comes before the 
Committee for consideration. 

It is customary for a justice of the Su- 
preme Court to take no part in the con- 
sideration of cases with which he has 
been connected previous to his appoint- 
ment as a member of the court. 

The list, as made available at the office 
| of Senator Norris, follows in full text: 

List" of cases in which Charles Evans 
Hughes Sr. was attorney in United 
States Supreme Court from Jan. 1, 1925, 
to Feb. 1, 1930: (Clients of Mr. Hughes 
are in italics.) 

1. Provost et al. v. U. S., 269 U. S. 
443. Argued Nov. 18, 1925. 

2. Victor Talking Machine Company 
v. Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 269 
U. S. 547. Nov.. 23, 1925. 

38. Beech-Nut Packing Co. v. P. Loril- 
|lard Co. 269 U. S. 531. Jan. 11, 1926. 

4. Brunswick-Balke-Collender. Co. v. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 269 U. S. 
581. Nov. 28, 1925. 

5. United States ex rel. Hughes. v. 
Gault. 271 U.S. 142. Apr. 22, 1926. 

6. Appleby v. City of New York. 271 
U. S. 364. Mar. 1 and 2, 1926: 

7. Appleby v. Delaney. 271 U. S, 403. 
Mar. 1 and 2, 1926. 

8. Burrows v. Lord. 271 U. S. 577, 

Inc., v. Goldsmith 


| Dec. 8 and 9, 1925. 
Bros. Smelting & Refining Co. 271 U.S. 
687. June 7, 1926. 


9.-David Belais, 


TODAY'S 
PAGE 


YEARLY 

INDEX 3439) 
poration. 279 U. S. 859. Apr..23 and 
24, 1929. ’ ’ 

| _ 48, Haskell v. Perkins, 279 U, S. 872. 
i June 3, 1929. ; ‘ 

49. Same title as 48 above; also same 
page and date. 

50. Porter, Commissioner: of Finatce 
of the State of Idaho, v. United States. 
279 U. S. 875. Feb. 25, 1929. 

51. Federal Radio Commission v. Gen- 
s eral Electric Co. 280 U.S. (Preliminary 

18. Zimmerman v. Sutherland, Alien| Print) 17a. (Mr. Hughes withdrew 
Custodian, et al. 273 U. S. 780. Feb.| when his son was appointed’ Solicitor 
25, 1927. General.) ; : % 

19. Deutsche Bank of Berlin, Germany,!. 52. Wabash Railway Co. v. Barclay. 


» Li ld Zi , : , §.| 280 U.S. 197. Dec. 2, 1929. 
780. Feb. 25,1997. vidual iat 53. Piedmont & Northern’ R. Co. v. 


20. Zimmerman vy. Sutherland, Alien United States. On docket for October, 


: 1929, term. (Mr. Hughes withdrew when 
i teeT Custodian. 274 U. S. 253. Mar.|)i, son was appointed Solicitor Gen- 
‘ ‘ 


- Ge ; eral.) 
‘ 21. Weedin, Commissioner of Immigra-| 54, Laktophone Corporation v. The 
tion v. Chin Bow, 274°U. S. 657. Mar.| Rola Co. .On docket for October, 1929, 
16, 1927. term. ; 

22. William H. Blodgett, Tax Commis- 
sioner, v. Silberman et al. 274 U. S. 728. 
Apr. 18, 1927. 

23. Thompson-Starrett Co. v. LaBelle 
Iron Works. 274 U. S. 748. May 31, 
1927. 

24. Mason v. Routzahn, Collector. 275 


U. S. 175. i 6, 1927 (Hughes was 
SMICUS CUT1aC) . our pleasures,” complained O. Henry 
ais een xo ener c L when characterizing clocks. Yet 
11927. oi ee x * | there is no other piece of mechanism 

26. Barber Asphalt Paving Co. y.|/80 meticulously regulated and. gen- 
Standard Asphalt & Rubber Co. 275 U.| erally scrutinized as the public time- 
S./372. Oct. 4 and 5, 1927. piece. 

27. Aetna Ins. Go. v. Hyde. 275 U. S.| | Most of us take the accuracy of a 
440. Dec. 2, 1927. — _ | elock for granted when it is in a pub- 
én on Gea i i oan lic place such as rallied soe : 

; ies oi Neue £85 : st office. But woe to the clocks o 

29. Mark Skinner «Willing and The|P0St ° 
Northern Trust Company, arusioe: v. individuals (unless it be ee of a 
Chicago Auditorium Assn. 275 U. S. 519.| Jeweler or clock store). CY s Ste 
Nov. 21, 1927. seldom believed. 

30. Springfield Boiler Co. v. Babcock! We soon get to know that many 
& Wilcox Co. 275 U. S. 528. Oct. 10,| clocks publicly displayed were hung 
1927. ~ _|in a spirit of enthusiasm which since 

31. Swift & Co. v. United States. 276 may have worn off. 
be a culations _ Poy ; A new tradesman, seeking the 

turing Co. - United States Gen. Elec. , S000-will of his prospective custom- 
ers, places a clock in the window. 
Thus he hopes to draw their at- 
tention to what he has to sell. But 
once a fair trade is attained, all too 


¢ 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Just a Moment, Please 
By P. R. R. 


“They measure our follies and limit 


& Telegraph Co. 
20, 1928. 

34, Aetna Ins. Co. v. Baker, Superin- 
276 U. S. 628. 


277 U. S. 
36. Holland Furniture Co. v. Perkins 


33. Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co. v. De Forest Radio Telephone 
276 U. S. 610. Feb. 
regulated and eventually not even 
wound. 
Naturally, people in general who 
do not carry timepieces seek a de- 
pendable method of getting the cor- 


Co. et al. 276 U. S. 610. Feb. 20, 1928. 
often, the clock is neglected, never 


tendent of Insurance. 
Mar. 5, 1928. 

35. Blodgett v. Silberman. 
1. 


powers. 


I have asked for a few minutes of 
time in the House within which I desire 
to consider the effect of the program 
upon existing conditions as they involve 
the naval establishment of the United | 
States. 

Assembling my data from the data 
sheet furnished by the Navy Depart- 
ment as of Jan. 15, 1930, and which 
is used as the basis of information by 
the delegates to the London conference, 
I find the effective tonnage of battle- 
ships, aircraft carriers, cruisers, de- 
stroyers, and submarines of the United 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
a report from the Women’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of Labor 
with the girl in the limited-price chain 
store as the leading lady. 

She is not represented as experienced 
or efficient. Nor is her role an easy and 
alluring one, according to the Women’s 
Bureau story. Descriptive booklets is- 
sued by the various chains can well 


marvelous sales volume, exceeding in 
one case the réceipts of each of five 
large railroad systems in a year. These 
:records, however, can not point with 
|pride to correspondingly high wage 
standards or efficient sales force in re- 
gard to the girl employes. 

Future annals may have a different 


In addition to this, the United States 
has authorized five cruisers of 50,000 


boast of dazzlingly rapid. growth, or of! 


told Mr. Richey that there was a va-|the amount of 25,501 tons, obsolete de- 
eancy I considered important,” said Gen.| Stroyers in the amount of: 16,851. tons, 


tale to tell concerning sales gris, the 
Women’s Bureau indicates, since a few 


ment officers to employ men of a lower 
elass for certain “contacts” with dry law 
violators, and that no legislation should 
be enacted prohibiting the Attorney Gen- 
eral from employing such men who 
might have committed some minor vio- 
j lation of the law. ° 


Representative La Guardia ¢Rep)., of | 


New York, declared that the amendment 
merely seeks to keep criminals out of 
the enforcement service. 

“Can anyone stand up here and advo- 
‘cate that felons, possibly murderers, 
should be employed as law officers?” he 
asked. “Other governmental departments 
are forbidden to employ men with jail 
terms. Isn’t it just as important, more 


so, for us to keep law violators out of | 


|the enforcement service?” 
Representative Linthicum (Dem.), of 
Baltimore, Md., joined in support of the 


amendment offered by Representative | 


Mar. 12 and 13, 1928. 
Glue Co. 277 U. S. 245. Mar. 14 and; 
15, 1928. 

37. Willing v. Chicago Auditorium 
Assn. 277 U. S. 274. Apr. 19 and 20, 
1928. 

38. Wisconsin v. Illinois. 278 U. S. 
367. (Mr. Hughes was special master.) | 

39. Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co. v. De Forest Radio Telephone 
& Telepraph Co. 278 U. S. 562. Oct. 
18 and 19, 1928. 

40. Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co. v. United States et al. 278 
U. S. 562. Oct. 18 and 19, 1928. 

41..U. S. Industrial Chemical Co. v. 
Theroz Co. 278 U. S. 608. Oct. 8, 1928. 

42. Anaconda Copper Mining Co. v. 
Carson Investment Co. 278 U. S. 6365. 
Oct. 22, 1928. 

43. Satterthwait v. McMan Oil and 
Gas Co. 278 U. S. 640. Oct. 22, 1928. 


10. Hanover Fire Ins. Co. v. Harding, 
County Treasurer. 272 U. S. 494. Oct. 
18, 1926. 

11. Duffy, Former Collector v. Mutual 
Benefit Life Ins. Co. 272 U. S. 618. 
Oct. 21 and 22, 1926. 

12. United States et al. v. Los Angeles 
& Salt Lake Railroad Co. 273 U.S. 299. 
Jan. 3 and 4, 1927. 

13. United States v. Trenton Potteries 
Co. 273 U. S. 392. Nov. 30 and Dec. 1, 
1926. 

14. Beech-Nut Packing Co. v. P. Loril- 
|lard Co. 273 U. S. 629. Mar. 17 and 18, 
1927. 

15. Victory Talking Machine Company 
‘Vv. Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 273 
U. S. 670. Mar. 14, 1927, 
| 16. Max Hart v. B. F. Keith Vaude- 
ville Exchange et al. 273 U. S. 703. 
Oct. 18, 1926. 


rect time, and the railroad seems to 
furnish it ideally. 

Correct time is the soul of the rail- 
road. Its pulse must beat in a meas- 
ured rhythm. And the railroad must 
watch its timepieces with eagle eye. 
That is a major responsibility of any 
common carrier. 

Railroads spend thousands of dol- 
lars yearly on maintaining station 
clocks alone. Have you ever won- 
dered how these clocks are kept work- 
ing and correct year in and year out? 

On the New York Division of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, from Jersey 
City to Torresdale alone, servicing 
the 600 railroad clocks keeps an ex- 
pert busy all the time. 

No magic is involved—just. good, 


Saltzman. “I asked him if it would not| and obsolete submarines with a tonnage 


be possible to get someone from the At- 
torney Ggneral’s office for the job. 


Talked: With. Mr, Brown 


' 


of 5,246. Also, the Washington éon- 
ference permits aircraft carrier tonnage, 
for which the Congress has not author- 
ized - construction, “in the-amount. of 


enterprising chains show a tendency now| Clancy (Rep.), of Detroit, Mich., which 
to depart from the poor policy of select-; was designed to permit the Secretary of 
ing. for the job those girls available for| the Treasury alone to investigate permits 
the lowest: wage the market can stand.; and. bonds in connection’ with alcohol 

Of one chain, the Bureau quotes from | withdrawals. Language in the bill vested 


“T thought we could get.a lawyer from} 49,914 tons. Battleship tonnage eneas- 
the Department of Justice,’ he contin-| ured by standard displacement is 1,600 
ued, “but Mr.” Richey suggested that I|tons under our allowance at the Washing- 
see Mr. Brown,.and [ had a talk with him} ton conference. 
at his office in the Power Commission.! Turning to the statement of Secre- 
He seemed to be acquainted with the tary of State Stimson, the gross tonnage 
cases of the Radio Commission.” is suggested for the United States of 

“But you are not a lawyer, you are| 1,200,000 tons and the same fo? Great 
an engineer, and realized that Brown/‘Britain. In brief, that tonnage is ap- 
had no knowledge of radio law; so why| proximately the present effective -ton- 
didn’t you go to the Department of Jus-|nage of both Great Britain and the 
tice or Judge Sykes?” asked Senator| United States. 


Wheeler. ‘ Ss 
“J am sorry now that I didn’t,” re- Five Achievements 
Under Plan Enumerated 


plied the general. He said also that he 
Should the proposal be adhered to in 


should have deferred Commission ones 
on Col. Brown’s appointment unti the fokm presented, it would accomplish 
the following: 


Judge Sykes had had opportunity to in 
vestigate his qualifications, as he ha 1—It would. write definiteness 
naval construction programs. 


required. 
2.—It would reduce the battleship 


Earlier, Commissioner. Sykes had testi- 
fied that Gen. Saltzman had called a spe- tonnage by subtracting three battleships 
with a possible tonnage of 75,000 to 


cial meeting of the Commission, which he! 
90,000 tons. 


said was an unusual procedure, and had 
stated that Col. Brown was recommended] 3 1+ would fix the 10,000'ton cruiser 
strength of the United States at 180,- 


for the general counselship. a 

“T expressed surprise at this unprece- ‘ : , 
dented action before the Commission,” he 000 tons, with 18 cruisers, carrying 8- 
said. “As head of the legal affairs of the|!™¢h guns and cruisers of smaller ton- 
_ . ¢ ;Nage sufficient to make a grand total 
of 327,000 tons. 


Commission, I had not been consulted, 
3.—It would fix the 10,000-ton cruiser 


ad I took issue. I contended ge we 

nothing. pressing why a general counse strength of Great Britain at 150,000 
should be selected until after the new tons, with 18 cruisers carrying S-ineh. 
guns and an additional tonnage of 


Commission trombershin arpnintes 
on Feb. 23. I knew nothing about this 1 J _ 

man and I wanted time to investigate.” ee tees rey ae make a grand 

Motion vane rye ay Upon this basis, the United States 

Judge Sykes explaine ar ne “ad would have the advantage of 30,000 tons 

over Great Britain in larger cruisers, 


made a motion to eater ie Sone 
and that Chairman Robinson supporte hile G seat : 
it, but that it was voted down. He said | while Great Bh ne ae, = 
he declined to vote on the appointment| smaller type. It provides, however, that 
under the circumstances. the United States might adopt the exact 
With Gen. Saltzman on the stand, tonnage program of Great Britain in 
Senator. Wheeler asked why Mr. Web-| large and small cruisers, and that Great 
ster resigned from the Commission, but | Britain might adopt the exact cruiser 
the witness responded he did not know.| program of the United States. 
5.—It proposes a total abolition of 


“Is not it a fact that he resigned be- 
cause the engineering department was | submarines under certain condition 
1 ; 2 is, and 
ee to override the legal department?” that. in any event the operations of sub- 
bag . ait id Mr. Webst marines be limited to the same rules of 
had objected te baricin seudtides Sf “the eatin = a ae 7 fe 
: . ree oe gainst merchant ships so tha 
but that these were mintor in character | 1re? cau. noF, attack without providing for 
§ *| the s 

Commissioner Starbuck, when interro- Under i+ aeliten weepesed the 
gated about the Brown appointment, said statement, assuming that submarines 
were not abolished, it would leave: the 


he had known of Col. Brown’s reputation 
United States with approximately the 


in Ohio, and that it was “very good.” 
Asked by Senator Wheeler why it would} ,. 
not have been: just as well to have de- ee foanage that, she now hes. 
ferred the appointment of a new gen- © seying in tonnage that would be 
erai-eounsel. as’ Jndge Sykes- had: sug: subtracted on account of withdrawal of 
ted, Mr. Starbuck said that there was oneness aggregating from 175,000 to 
Weed for lawyers with the retirement of ei tons, ws need to be allocated 
Mr. Webster and Mr. Segal. Paul D. P. ar ‘alrcract carrier and ‘cruiser: ton, 
Spearman, an assistant general: counsel, Shane in order to bring the tonnage; of 
‘at that time, he said, was left with the ese respective categories of the United 
entire legal burden. He asserted that|>**tes up to the point indicated—in the 
other commission counsel were not quali-|imstance of aireraft carrier, by the limi- 
Hed for the work. tation set by the Washington conference, 
Witness Is Questioned and, in the instance of the cruiser, by the 
proposal before the London. conference. 
Destroyer and submarine tonnage would 


At oe erect of the hearing Commis- 
ione s int > oe : 

sioner Sykes was interrogated by Com stabilize at approximately the tonnage 
that now exists. 


mittee members. The chairman of the 
Competition Eliminated 


into 


Committee, Senator Couzens, of Michi- 
gan, esked whether he was acquainted 
with Thomas Stevenson, owner of a radio 


another : report: 
| “The frank and open desire of the cen- 
tral executives and of the local managers 
in this chain to talk over their problems 
and to secure ideas from other progres- 
sive establishments on hours,wages, and 
methods of employment was in striking 
contrast to the hidebound, overorganized 
spirit shown in some other instances.” 
Data in the Women’s Bureau report 
reveal great need of revised wage stand- 
ards, since, of the more than 6,000 girls 
it’ the limited-price chain department 
stores included in the survey, 70 per 


cent earned less than $15,.44 per cent! 


less than $12, and 25 per cent failed to 
receive even as much as $10 for a week 
in the last quarter of 1928. 

The theory that young unmarried girls 
living at home should be paid a low wage 
because they can live more cheaply is 
flayed in the report. Even though it was 
found that nearly three-fifths of the 5- 
and-10-cent store sales girls reporting on 
wage were under 20, and well over a 
fourth under 18, and that 92 per cent of 
those reporting on living condition made 
their home with relatives, these facts, in 
the opinion of the Women’s Bureau, do 
not justify the low wage standards pre- 
vailing. 

“To the. extent that the employed girl 
is unable to maintain herself entirely she 
becomes dependent upon her family,” it 
is pointed out, “and thus contributes ma- 
terially to any precarious financial con- 
dition existing within the. family while 
actually spending her time and energy in 
work that should afford her a_living. 

“In the case of the girl receiving some- 
what more adequate return for her labor 
it has been shown repeatedly that a large 
majority of those living at home must 
contribute to the support of others be- 


sides themselves if the Zamily is to bej| 


maintained above the subsistence level.” 

More progressive hour than wage 
standards were reported by the Bureau. 
In the investigation of the working hours 
of over 5,000 women in 252 stores in the 
years 1920 to 1925 the data reveal that 
all chains had introduced into many of 
their stores both daily, weekly, and Sat- 
urday hour schedules shorter than those 
allowed by law. 

Saturday hours are a very real prob- 
lem with the 5-and-10-cent stores, the 
report states,-due to the fact that Satur- 
day is almost always the big trading day 
for this type of establishment, especially 
in smalle?| towns. While none of the 
girls had ‘a Monday-to-Friday schedule 
in excess of 9 hours, three-fifths worked 
more than 9 hours on Saturday, about a 
fourth had .a 10-hour Saturday, more 
than a fifth’ worked between 10 and 12 
hours, and 8 per cent 12 hours or longer. 

Although a, week of 48 hours or less 
was reported for only 6 per cent of the 
gizls, weekly schedules, despite the long 

aturday, were not excessively long for 
the majority of the employes. About 
one-fourth,’ however, worked more than 
| 54 hours, though none so long as 60. 


The President’s Day 


syndicate in Washington, and the judge 
replied that he is his son-in-law. 
Chairman Couzens. read into the rec- 
ord a circular letter offering the Steven- 
son service to broadcasters, in which it 
was stated that broadcasters could be 
“tipped off” on matters before the Com- 
mission in the interest of the broad- 
casters. ; 
“Certainly I know no way of tipping 
ff.” Judge Svkes said, replying to Chair- 
an Couzens. “I’m very careful, be- 
cause he is my son-in-law, not to do it.” 
Senator Dill (Dem.), of Washington, 
declared he knows Mr. Stevenson well, 


,* 


At the Executive Offices 
February 8 


In Naval Construction 


In my judgment, the proposal, if 
agreed to, would prevent competition in | 
the different types of naval craft. I 
fear that we could not expect immediate 
reduction ef the annual naval costs 
but the program would check the tre- 
mendous expense in naval burdens 


Pay 


and that the letter was simply a “high 
pressure. sales argument.” Senator | respects. 

Wheeler interposed that he thought it| Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
was. “unfortunate language” that Mr.|retarial staff and in answering mail cor- 
Stevenson had used, respondence, 


11 a, m.—Representative Pratt (Rep.), 
of New York, called. . Subject of confer- 
ence not announced. 

11:15 a. m.—George F. Milton, editor 
of the Tharaenenan (Tenn.) News, called 
to pay his respects. 

12 m—The American Minister to 
Siam, Arthur Geissler, called to pay his 


| this authority in both the Secretary of 


the Treasury and the Attorney General. | 


The amendment was defeated. 

In offering an amendment empowering 
the Attorney General to prescribe. all 
rules under which the Treasury would 
handle alcohol permits, Representative 
Gasque (Dem.), of Florence, S. C., said 
that this authority should not be divided 
between the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Attorney General, as provided in 
the bill, if Congress expected the people 
to consider the measure as anything’ but 
a gesture. 


| full power over all factors connected with 
| prohibition enforcement,” he said. “If 
we divide authority for issuing alcohol 
permits we shall have constant confusion 
and impaired efficiency. I am confident 
that the Attorney General wants the dry 
laws enforced. I am not so sure that the 
present Secretary of the Treasury wants 
these laws enforced.” 
Mr. Colton read a letter from the At- 
torney General stating that he .was op- 
; posed to “excluding the Secretary of the 


Treasury from participating in drafting | 


| Congress 


Committee Meetings 
Week Ending February 15 


Senate 

Feb. 10—Judiciary, executive; Territories 
tand Insular Affairs. , % 5 

Feb. 11—Judiciary subcommittee investi- 
gating lobbying. . 

Feb, 12—Foreign Relations, executive. 

Feb. 13—Commerce, executive, — 

Feb. 14—Military Affairs, executive. 


House 
Feb. 10 
Appropriations; subcommittees on Navy, 
deficiency and District of Columbia bills; 
executive, 10 a. m. 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce; Red 
River bridges; open, 10 a. m. 
Agriculture; protection of watersheds; 
open, 10 a, m. 


Flood Control; bills to amend flood con- | 


trol act of 1928; \open, 10:30 a, m. 
World War Veterans; American Legion 
bill; open, 10 a. m. 


Post Office and Post Roads; salary bills; | 


executive, 11 a, m. 
Feb. 11 

Appropriations; subcommittees on Navy, 
deficiency and District of Columbia bills; 
executive, 10 a.m. 

Military Affairs; 
10:30 a. m. 

Naval Affai 


Muscle Shoals; open, 


rs; hospital bill; open, 10:30 


a, m.- 

Public Lands;’ Nolan bill; open, 10:30 
a. m. 

Expenditures in Executive Departments; 
to fix salaries of assistant heads of execu- 
tive departments; open, 10:30 a, m. 

Foreign Affairs; miscellaneous; executive, 
10:30 a. m. 

Feb, 12 


Appropriations; subcommittees on Navy, 
deficiency and District of Columbia bills; 
executive, 10 a. m. 

Judiciary; bills to repeal the Eighteenth 
Amendment; open 10 a. m. , 

Indian Affairs; miscellaneous; open, 10:30 


a. m. 
Post Office and Post Roads; salary bills; 
pen, 10 a, m. 
Feb. 13 
Appropriations; subcommittees on Navy, 
deficiency and District of Columbia bills; 
executive, 10 a. m. 

\ Patents; copyright 
signs; open, 10 a, ™, 
Feb. 14 
Appropriations; subcommittees on Navy, 
deficiency and District of Columbia bills; 

executive, 10 a, m. 
Feb. 15 
Indian Affairs; Indian trust estate bill; 
open, 10:30 a. m, 


legislation for de- 


“The Attorney General should have | 


17. Max Hart v. B. F. Keith Vaude- 
ville Exchange, et al. 273 U. S. 704. Oct. 
18, 1926. ; 


permit regulations.” 


The proposal 
voted down. 


vote. 





, loughby Co. 


was 
The bill was passed without a recordy (Co. 


; 44. Gilchrist v. Interborough Rapid 
[Transit Co. 279 U. S. 159. Jan. 14, 15 
and 16, 1929. 
45. Wabash R. Co. v. Barclay and Wil- 
279 U. S. 828. Mar. 11, 
1929 


46. Austin v. Barclay and Willoughby 
279 ‘U. S. 828.. Mar. 11, 1929. 
47. Wallace v. Motor Prodwcts Cor- 


old-fashioned clock tinkering of the 
expert variety. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad keeps a large clock-mainte- 
nance force. These men are all ex- 
perts and travel from one station to 
another regulating and _ frepairin 

clocks which need servicing. §«~.« - 

————_———_—— LT 


You and Co. 


YOU may never have thought of yourself in just this way. It 
may never have occurred to you that in filling many of the 
needs of your every-day life you have at your command organ- 
ized guidance and help of the most practical kind. 


But this is the fortunate situation in which you find your- 


nomic scouts in 


the advice that 


to be an expert 


self whenever there is something you are about to buy, from 
a package of salt to a sedan. When you turn to the advertise- 
ments in this newspaper you call on safe and expert buying 
counsel that will enable you to get the last cent’s worth for 


every dollar you spend. 


Advertisements are your purchasing advisers, your eco- 


any field of merchandise. Each one presents 


important and carefully selected facts that you are not in a 
position to discover without their aid. You can “bank on” 


each one gives. ‘Its value has already been 


proved to people, over and over again. 


Make a practice of reading the advertisements. They save 


you time and energy and worry. They make it easy for you 


purchasing agent for your corporation. 


. 


Call on the proved counsel of the advertisements 


.. read them regularly! 


WASHINGTON 





The United States Baily 





Claim for Inheritance | 


~ Tax Refund Shown 


‘State Treasurer of Pennsyl- 
vania Gives Recital of Es-| 


sential Points Involved in 
Procedure Under Law 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 

arrisburg, Feb, 8. 
The method of submitting claims. for 
refund of inheritance taxes erroneously 
paid is explained in a statement just is- 
sued hy Gen. Edward Martin, State treas- 
urer and chairman of the board of finance 
and revenue. The statement is not in- 
tended to be considered as a rule or 
regulation, but is merely a recital of the 
essential points involved, it was ex- 
plained. The statement follows in full 

text: 


All claims for refund of transfer in- 
heritance tax-alleged to have been erro- 
neously paid must, under the fiscal code of 
1929, be addressed to the board of fi- 
nance and revenue, Harrisburg, Pa. The 
claims must be in petition form, and must 


set forth in full all the facts relevant to | Appeal from the District Court for the| 


the case. 
Affidayit Is Required 

The petition must be signed by the 
proper representative of the estate (exec- 
utor or administrator) and must contain 
an affidavit that the facts set forth are 
true. It must also have attached a copy 
of the original inheritance tax appraise- 
ment, a copy of the official transfer in- 
heritance tax receipt, as well as a certifi- 
cate of the register of wills of the county 
in which the tax was paid as to the cor- 
rectness of these exhibits. 

The petition comes under section 503 
of the fiscal code of 1929. The Board 
provides no blank forms but requires 
that the above instructions be complied 
with. The section provides that “al 


petitions for refund * * * must be filed; 


with the Board within two years of the 
payment alleged to have been errone- 
ously made.” Subdivisions (a) (b) and 
(c) are exceptions to this time limit. 
These subdivisions provide as follows: 

(a) When the estate upon which any 
transfer inheritance tax has been er- 
roneously paid shall have consisted in whole 
or in part of a partnership, or other in- 
terest of uncertain value, or shall have been 
involyed in litigation, by reason whereof 
there shall have been an overvaluation of 
that portion of the estate on which the 
tax has been assessed and paid, which over- 
valuation could not have been ascertained 
within said period of two years. In such 
case, the application for repayment shail 
be made to the board of finance and rev- 
enue, within one year from the termina- 
tion of such litigation, or ascertainment of | 
such overvaluation. 

Provision for Reappearance 

(b) When a court of record has adjudged 
a person to be legally dead, and thereafter, 
in the settlement of his or her estate, a 
transfer inheritance tax shall have been 
paid on such estate, and, after such pay- 
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Royalties _ 


Inheritances 
Singer Taxable — 


Effect on Profits of Continued? Concert Work Overcomes 
Claim That Yéar of Making Records Controls 


New: York, N. Y.—Royalties received 
by a professional singer in 1917 on ac- 
count of phonograph records made the 
previous year, were taxable as trade 
profits in 1917, the Gireuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit has held. 

The taxpayer’s contention that the 
royalties were income from property 
arising merely from its ownership and 
‘hence not subject to tax as trade profits, 
could not be sustained, the court ruled. 
The argument that if the singer’s voice 
failed or she died on Dec. 31, 1916, the 
royalties would still be payable, is not 
convincing, the court declared, because 
plaintiff failed to show that her con- 
tinued concert work and her agreement 
not to sing for other companies did not 
contribute to increase the 1917 royalties 
on records made before that year. 


ALMA GLUCK ZIMBALIST 
Vv. 
CHARLES W. ANDERSON. 
Cireuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit. 


Southern Distritt of New York. 

Mark EISNER (FERDINAND TENNEN- 
paUM of counsel) for the plaintiff; 
CHARLES H. TUTTLE, United States At- 
torney (SAMUEL C, COLEMAN of coun- 
sel) for the defendant. 

Before MANTON, L. HAND and MACK, Cir- 
cuit Judges. 

MACK, Circuit Judge.—Plaintiff sued to 
recover $6,700 paid as excess profits 
taxes for the taxable year 1917. The 
case was tried without a jury upon the 
following agreed facts: Plaintiff, by -pro- 
fession a singer of distinction, was ac- 
tively engaged in the exercise of her 
profession throughout the year 1917, as 


singing in concerts and recitals, and pur- 


suant to a contract entered into in 1915, | 


making records for the Victor Talking, 
Machine Company, In her fairly fre-, 
quent concerts and recitals during 1917,! 
she sang many songs theretofore re- 
corded for the Victor company and sold; 
both wholesale and retail before, as well 
as during, 1917. 


Excess Profits Tax in 
Force Before Payment 


In 1917, plaintiff received from the Vic- : 
tor Company $100,309.80, which included | 
$76,806.25 from the sale in 1917 of dunli-} 
cates of master records made by her be- 
fore that year. 


Plaintiff’s accounts and income jo. | 


{turns were kept on a cash receipts and 


disbursements basis. Under the 1915 
contract, she was obligated to sing for 
the Victor Company, prior to Dec. 10,/ 
1925, not less than 50 records and was to} 
receive on the sale of the duplicate rec- | 


1| well as for several years prior thereto,'been proved that some definite amount 


x 


Victor Company specifically required that 
she refrain from making records for any 
other company. The extent.to which her 
fulfillment in 1917 Of this obligation in- 
creased her Victor royalties is not ap- 
parent, but again plaintiff has failed to 
show that performance of her covenant 
did not contribute thereto or to what ex- 
ent it did so contribute. 


Plaintiff Said to Fail 
To Carry Burden of Proof 


(2) Plaintiff insists, however, that 
her royalties were “income from prop- 
jerty arising merely from its owner- 
ship” within article 8 of Regulations 
42, The argument finds some  sup- 
port in the fact that had plaintiff’s 
voice failed on Dec. 31, 1916, and 
had she been inactive during the taxable 
year, the royalites would have continued; 
or had she died on that date, payment 
thereof by the express terms of the con- 
tract would have been due to her estate. 
But in this respect, too, plaintiff had 
ailed to sustain the burden case upon 
her. 


The total royalties to bé paid each 
year were not fixed by the contract but 
were contingent in that they were de- 
pendent upon the sales during the tax- 
able year; and as she had not retired 
or died, these in turn would ordinarily 
be affected, as heretofore stated, by her 
professional activity during that period. 


In Woods v. Lewellyn, 289 Fed. 498, the 
}court found it unnecessary to decide a 
| Similar question inasmuch as it held that 
moneys earned merely incidentally were 
not earned in the business in which the 
court found the plaintiff to have been 
engaged during the taxable year. If in 
the case at bar it could have and had 


or percentage of these royalties would 

have been received irrespective of 

whether plaintiff continued to sing, some 

recovery might have been awarded; this, 

however, was_not done. On the record 

before us, we must affirm the judgment. 
Judgment affirmed. 


Ruling in Tax Case 


Upheld on Ape 


Court Finds Action of Com- 
missioner Is Final Except! 
In Cases of Fraud 

Richmond, Va.—The determination of | 


the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
that a taxpayer was not entitled to a 


| special assessment under the revenue act 


“Index and Digest 
Federal Tax Ded¢isions and Rulings 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Excess Profits Tax—Royalties from Phonograph Records—Accounting—Tax 


Period—1917 Act— 


Royalties received by a professional singer in 1917 on account of the sale 
of duplicate phonograph records made by her before that year were taxable 
as 1917 trade profits, at least when she failed to show to what extent her 
continued concert work in 1917 and her agreement not to make records for 
other companies during that year contributed to increasing such rdyalties.— 


Zimbalist vy. Anderson. 


wtOnde 


(C. C. A. 2)—IV U. S. Daily, 3440, Feb. 10, 1930. 


Profits Tax—Invested Capital—1918 Act— 
r the revenue act of 1918 allowing the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 


enue to make a special assessment because of abnormal conditions, the Com- 
missioner’s determination was ftnal and could not be challenged in the courts 


except for fraud or other irregularities ——Ennis ‘Coal Co, v. U. S. 


(C. C. A. 


4)—IV U.S. Daily, 3440, Feb. 10, 1930. 


Estate Tax—Refunds— Board of Tax 


Appeals—Appeal to the Courts— 


Where the Commissioner of Internal Revenue gave the statutory notice 
of a deficiency in an estate tax to the executors after the enactment of the 
revenue act of 1926, and the executor filed a petition with the Board of 
Tax Appeals within 60 days after such notice, the taxpayer was not en- 
titled to a refund because of administrative expenses incurred and paid subse- 


quent to the time of the determination 


of the deficiency by the Commissioner; 


the right of the taxpayer to appeal to the courts in such a case was limited to 


questions of law.—Bindley v. Heiner. 
3440, Feb. 10, 1930. 


No unpublished ruling or decision 


(D. C., W. D. Pa.)—IV U. S.,, Daily, 


will be cited or relied upon by any 


officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


Calendar of the Board of Tax Appeals 


The calendar of the Board of Tax, 
Appeals for Feb. 10, 11, 12 and 13 was| 


printed in the issue of Feb. 3. Following 
is the calendar from those dates to Feb. 
21, inclusive: bee —_- 17 to 21: 

eb. 
Allied Chemical Dye Corp. et al. 
Mary Alphin. 
Mrs. Mary Armstrong Alphin. 
Ameriean Gdt String Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Printing Co. 
Atmospheric Nitrogen Corp. 
American Tobacco Co. 
Artistic Monumental Works, Inc. 
Barrett Co. of Maine. 
Barrett Co. of New Jersey. 
Hannah C. Buchanan. 
Estate of William Buchanan. 
Estate of Julian Burdick. 
38924, Delray Connecting Railroad Co. 
24790, John N. Derschug. 
12115, Lorenzo C. Dilks (A. 8. E.). 
18808-9, W. L. Edmundson and Wife. 
38791, Farmers & Merchants Bank. 
38919, General Chemical Co. 
38926, General Lighterage Co. 
38942, George Gold. 
38776, William E. and Edward V. Hinton. 


38918, 
24632, 
30287, 
20422, 
19759, 
38920, 
38773, 
38837, 
38921, 
38922, 
21754, 
21755, 
21065, 


Rebates to Adjust 
Tax Overassessments 


Awards just announced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 


38827, Julius Jackusch, 
38828, Mrs. Netta G. Jackusch. 
27208, Adele Kahle (A. S. E.). 
26081, William P. Kirk. 
38912, Joseph K. Love. 
34466, McGowin Forshee Lumber Co. 
38833, McMinnsville Mfg. Co. 
18043, Metropolitan Lumber Co. 
38845, Ernest Monnier, Inc. 
38927, National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
7952, Niagara Falls Brewing Co. 
23566-20106, Pennsylvania Electric Co. 
8349, Pittsburgh & West Virginia Rail- 
way Co. 
38872, Pryor & Lockhart Development Co. 
21258, Saks & Co. 
38972, E. D. Sanders. 
29668, I. D. Simons. 
$8923, Solway Process Co. 
10215, Steele-Wedeles Co. 
38925, Tully Pipe Line Co. 
38788, Nathan Weiss. 
22452, Thomas Williams. 
38890, John Young. 
Feb. 18 
21225-30285, Estate of D. E. Armstrong. 
30290-24634, W. B. Armstrong. 
39148, Willard H. Ashton. 
39030, Henry T. Brooke. 
38994, W. L. Caler. 
39021, Cloquet Cooperative Society. 
24513, Arthur J. Coyle. 
28293, Thomas W. Cragg. 
39175, Max C. Fleischmann. 
39108, Norman Foster. 
39233, S. W..Hein & Co., Ine. 
39120, Estate of Rachael Hirsch. 


¢ 


AvrHorizen STATEMENTS ONLY 
PustisHep WiTtHouT COMMENT 


Are PRESENTED Herein, Beina 
sy THe Unitep States DaiLy 


State Taxation 


Deduction Denied for Expense to Estate’ ‘ 
Incurred After Assessment of Tax. 


Right of Appeal to Courts Is 


’ 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Where an executor 
who had received notite of an additional 
assessment of an estate tax filed a peti- 
tion for review with th Board of Tax 
Appeals, no refund can be allowed by the 
court because of administrative exvenses 
incurred and paid after the additional 
assessment was made, the District Court 
for the Western District of Pennsylvania 
has held. 4 

When the executor, in such a case, 
went to the Board of Tax Appeals, the 

| Board’s action on all questions of fact 
was final, and an appeal to the court 
could be taken only on questions of law, 
the court ruled, pointing out that the 
executor should have brought the matter | 
of these additional expenses to the atten- 
tion of the Board before it rendered a 
final decision. 


Epwarp H. BINDLEY ET AL. 
v. 
D. B. HEINER, COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE. 
District Court, W. D. Pennsylvani 
No. 5520. 
Opinion of the Court 
, . Jan. 21, 1930 

ScHoonMaker, District Judge.—This | 
is a suit to recover Federal estate taxes | 
alleged to have been illegally exacted by | 
the collector of internal revenue. A jury | 
trial was waived and the case heard by | 
the court. On the pleadings and proof 
we find the following facts: | 

John Bindley died Dec. 18, 1921. The 
plaintiffs are his surviving executors. 
On Dee. 14, 1922, the executors of this | 
estate filed a Federal tax return with 
the collector showing tax due to the 
amount of $180,235.34, which amount was | 
paid. 

Deficiency Found 
By Commissioner 

On or about May 3, 1926, the Commis- | 
sioner of Internal Revenue, after audit 
and review of this return. notified the | 
executors by registered mail, as required | 
by law, of a deficiency in the estate tax | 
owing by this estate in the amount of 
$12,692.53. On July 1, 1926, the execu- 
tors filed a petition with the Board of 
Tax Appeals for a redetermination of | 
the deficiency. On Mar. 12, 1927, the| 
Board of Tax Appeals made an order of | 
redetermination as to this estate tax 
and entered a judgment that there was - 
no deficiency in the estate tax. 

From this decision there was no ,ap- 
peal to the circuit court of appeals, as | 
authorized by law. On Mar. 31, 1927, the | 
executors filed with the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue a claim for refundment 
of $1,368.37 of their Federal estate tax | 
to which they claimed to be entitled by | 
reason of additional administrative ex- | 
penses incurred and paid between July 


\ 
a. 








tions of Law, 


Held to Be Limited to Qués- 
Not of Fact , 
», 


inally created by the act of 1924 to de- 
cide tax appeals.: (See Sec. 900 of that 
act.) It was, however. given no conclu- 
sive jurisdic<~n over these matters. and 
an aggrieved party could bring court ac- 
tien to recover any illegal tax alleged to 
have been paid. 


The revenue act of 1926, however, 
changed the situation over what it had 
previously been. By that act, the de- 
cisions of the Board of Tax Avpeals was 
mde final and conclusive of the tax_lia- . 
hility. saving only to the aggrieved party 
the right of appeal to the circuit court 
of appeals. (See Sec. 1003 of the reve- 
nue act of 1926 except as to the class of. 
cases as prov‘ded for in Sec. 318 (h) o: 
the same act.) 

The provisions of the revenue act 
1926 which would har this action fro’ 


| this court are as follows: 


See. 319(a). If the Commissioner has . 
mailed to the execvtor a notice of deficiency. , 
under subdivision (a) of section 308 and if 
the executor after the enactment of this act | 
files a petition with the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals within the time prescribed in such sub- 
division, no refund in respect of the tax shall * 
be allowed or made and no suit for the re- 
covery of any part of such tax shall be insti- 
tuted in any court, except * * *. (None 
of these exceptions fit the facts of this case.) 


Limitations Found 
To Apply to Case 


All the facts in the instant case bring 
it precisely within the limitations of this 
section, The Commissioner gave notice of 
deficiency to the executors under subdi- 
vision (a), section 308, after the enact- 
ment of the 1926 act. and after the enact- . 
ment of that act the executors filed a 
petition with the Board of Tax Appeals 
within the time prescribed by the subdi- 
vision. Therefore, the taxpayer could 
have no refundment with respect to tax 
and could bring no suit for recovery of 
any part of the tax in any court, except 
on the conditions authorized by this sec- 
tion 319. The facts of the case do not’ 
bring the plaintiffL-within any of the ex- 
ceptions. 4 

The Board of Tax Appeals had author- 
ity under the statute\ to determine 
whether or not there was any deficiency 
tax, or whether or not the taxpayer had 
overpaid his tax. so that all the mat- 
ters might have been cleared before the 
Board of Tax Appeals and reviewed by 
the circuit court of appeals. 

The plaintiffs in this case contend that 
they should not be bound by this provi- 
sion of the statute, because the admim- 


« 


jistration expenses, which they are fh 


seeking to have credited to them in the 
adjustment of their tax liability, were 
incurred and paid subsequent to the time 
of the determination of the tax deficiency 
by the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, and part of the items were incurred 


ords 10 per cent of the retail price of| o5¢ 1918 because of abnormal conditions 
appear, and the court shall rescind its order|€ach record, with certain exceptions. | ould not be reviewed in the courts’ ex- 


and adjudication. In such case the petition| The contract further provided that “she |cept for fraud, the Circuit Court of Ap- 
to the board shall be filed within six months| will not at any time during the period! peals for the Fourth Circ.:t has held. 
after the court shall have rescinded its or-| of this agreement, make or permit to be 


ment has been made, such person shall re- 39176, Bettie F. Holmes, 


39184, Keene Mica Co. 

38358, Harry F. Leiter. 

30289-24633, Mrs. Priscilla A. Little. 
31838, Mrs. Cary A. Lumpkin. 


1, 1926; and Nov. 15, 1926, both dates in- 
clusive. This claim was denied by the! 
Commissioner on July 6, 1927. 

Under these facts, we conclude that as 


after the time of filing the appeal to 
the Board of Tax Appeals. 


We cannot agree with this contention. 
In the first place, the claim for allow- . 


claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows in full text? 

The see Company, Houston, Tex. 
Overassessmefits of income tax: nal- 





| 
| 


der and adjudication. 


(c) When any tax or other money has; 


been paid to the Commonwealth, under a 
provision of,an act of assembly sub- 
sequently held by the court of final juris- 
diction to be unconstitutional, or under an 
interpretation of such provision subse- 
quently held by such court to be erroneous. 
In such case, the petition to the board shail 
be filed within five years of the payment of 
which a refund is requested. 

The act also provides that the action 
- a) board on such petitions shall be 

nal. 

The board does not consider the state- 
ments made in this article as rules and 
regulations but merely a recital of the 
essential points in the fiscal code of 1929. 


Iowa Aids Municipalities 


In Collection of ae 


State of Iowa: 

Des Moines, Feb. 8. 
_ The board of assessment and review 
is cooperating with all the assessors of 
the State to bring about as thorough an 
assessment of personal property and 
moneys and credits in this Spring’s as- 


made a record of her voice or a sound 
record of-any kind whatsoever for any 
person, party or concern other than the 
Victor Company.” 

In addition to imposing income tax, the 
revenue act of Oct. 3, 1917 (40 Stat. 
300) places a war excess profits tax upon 
trades and businesses including profes- 
sions and occupations. Section 209 of 
that act (40 Stat. 307) provided: 

That in the case of a trade or business hav- 
ing no invested capital * * * there shall 
be levied, assessed, collected and paid * *'* 
a tax equivalent to 8 per centum of the net 
income of such trade or business. * * * 

Art. 8 of Reg. 41, promulgated by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, provided as follows: 

In the case of an individual the terms 
“trade, business, and trade or business” com- 
prehend all his aetivities for gain, pro 


| 


quency or occupying such portion of his time 
or attention as to constitute a vocation, in- 


{cluding oecupations and professions. * * * 


In the following cases the gain or income i 
not subject to excess profits tax: * * 

(b) the income from property arising merely 
from its ownership including interests, rent 
and similar income from investments, ex- 


Ss 
~ 


sessment as it is possible to obtain, ac- |} cept in those cases in which the management 


cording to an announcement Feb. 5, by | 


Louis H. Cook, chairman of the board. 

The last city in which the board has 
assisted local assessors was Clinton 
where the collection of more than $26,000 
in delinquent taxes on moneys and credits 
due from estates on probate was made. 
The board has also brought about agree- 
ments for increases in valuation on cer- 
tain business and industrial properties 
in that city, the announcement said. In 
no case has the board increased an as- 
sessment unless the present figure was 
below that of the general average, in 
the city, it was pointed out. 


The policy of the board in assisting’| plaint on the grounds that neither the | 


the City of Clinton in the correction of 
assessment evils will be followed out 
by an inquiry into the assessment of 
property in certain other cities of the 
State, the announcement stated. 


Ohio Cities Use Motor Tax 


To Pay for Engineering | 


State of Ohio: 

Columbus, Feb, 8. 
Proceeds of the motor vehicle and 
@asoline taxes may be used to pay the 
Salary and expenses of a group of en- 
gineers employed by a city for the sole 
purpose of preparing plans, specifica- 
tions, and supervising the construction 
of street paving generally, according to 
an opinion handed down by Attorney 

General Bettman Feb. 5. 


Bills Introduced 


Commonwealth of Kentucky 

S. 251. Mr. Gaines, Regulating employ- 
ment agencies and fixing a license tax of 
$25 for each agency operating in the State; 
Kentucky Statutes. 

H. 394. Mr. Johnson. Making June 1 
instead of July 1 date on which discount 
can be made in cities of the fourth class 
for the payment of taxes; Cities of the 
Fourth Class. 

H, 385. Mr. Johnson. 
of all taxes under section 35-36, Kentucky 
Statutes, on June 1 instead of July 1, 

State of South Carolina 

H. 1170. Repealing section 3289, Civil 
Code of Laws, 1922, volume 3, relating to 
inspection tax on commercial fertilizers; 
Agriculture. 

Commonwealth of Virginia 

S. 208. Amending tax code by adding sec- 
tion 216a, in relation to the taxation of 
railway and canal corporations; Finance. 


Requiring payment! 


of such investments really constitutes a trade 
or a business. 


All royalties received by the plaintiff in 
1917. concededly are taxable as income. 
The sole issue is whether or not under 
,the act of Oct. 3, 1917, retroactively ef- 
fective as of Jan. 1, 1917, those royalties 
received by her in 1917, on sales in 1917 
of duplicates of records made by her 
prior thereto are taxable as 1917 trade 
profits. 


Royalties Depended 
On Activity During Year 


The district judge dismissed the com- 


| 


status nor the regulations required that 
the income must have been earned dur- 
ling 1917 but that more receipt during 
that year sufficed, and that the royalties 
| received during 1917 depended in con- 
siderable part upon her professional ac- 
tivity during that year. 

Plaintiff contends: (1) That section 209 
levies a tax only upon income earned 
|during the taxable year, and that the 
stipulated royalties received by her were 
;not in any part earned during 1917; (2) 
that the right to royalties on master 
discs made prior to Jan. 1, 1917, was a 
property right on that day, and there- 
fore that income therefrom was not sub- 
ject to the excess profits tax under’ the 
‘law and was expressly exempted by the 
departmental regulations. 

(1) We pass the question whether the 
tax imposed by section 209 is limited to 
income earned during that year or in- 
cludes income received during that year 
but earned in previous years in pursuit 
of a trade or profession, for in our opin- 
ion the evidence sufficed for the court’s 
finding that the royalties received by 
plaintiff during 1917 were in fact earned 
in considerable part during that year. 

As plaintiff clearly was pursuing her 
profession during that year, she had the 
burden of showing that the “net income” 
therefrom did not include these royalties 
(Wickwire v. Reinecke, 275 U. S. 101; 
Rouss y. Bowers, 30 F. (2d) 628 (C. C, 
A. 2d); that she has failed to do. 
continued concert work may have had 
a very marked effect upon ‘her royalties 
for 1917. The more she gained the popu- 
lar favor, the greater would normally be 
the demand both for her new and for 
: her old records; and every item of pud- 
licity she received for her work done in 
1917 would normally have some bearing 
upon the sale of these records in, that 
year. In addition, her contract with the 


| 
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fit or | 
livelihood entered into’ with sufficient fre-| Before WADDILL, PARKER and NOoORTH-| 


Under the 1918 act, if there were ab- 
normal conditions affecting the capital 
or_income of a corporation, the Commis- 
sioner was given power to determine the 
tax by reference to other representative 
corporations, the court explained. 


ENNIS CoAL COMPANY 
v. 
UNITED STATES. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit. 


No. 2906. 


Appeal from the District Court for the 
Southern District of West Virginia. 
Leo Brapy (Jos. M. SANDERS Jr., JOHN 
L. STEINBUGLER and Leo H. HoFrMAN, 
with him on the brief) for appellant; 
Oxey P. KEADLE and CHARLES T. 
HENDLER (JAMES DAMRON and,C. M:| 
CHAREST with them on the brief) for} 
the appellee. 


coTT, Circuit Judges. 


Opinion/of the Court 
Jan. 14, 1930 

PER CuRIAM: This is an appeal from 
an order of the District Court of the 
United States for the Southern District 
of West Virginia, at Bluefield, sustaining 
a demurrer and dismissing the petition 
of the appellant, who was plaintiff below. 

Claim for Refund Filed 

Appellant is a West Virginia corpora- 
tion, and filed with collector of internal 
revenue, at Parkersburg, W. Va., a 
claim for refund of war profits and ex- 
cess profits taxes paid for the year 1918, 
claiming that it was entitled to special 
assessment under sections 327 and 328 
of the revenue act of 1918. The Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue found 
against appellant, and denied that it was 
entitled to special assessment. 

Appellant then filed its petition in the 
court below, to which petition the de- 
fendant demurred. The court below sus- 
tained the demurrer and “lismissed the 
petition, from which judgment this ap- 
peal was taken. 

This case is controlled by a recent de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of Williams- 
port Wire Rope Company v. United 
States, 277 U. S. 551, where Mr. Justice 
Brandeis, speaking for the court, said: 

“We conclude that the determination 
whether the taxpayer is entitled to the 
}special assessment was confided by Con- 
igress to the Commissioner, and could 
not, under the revenue act of 1918, be 
challenged in the courts—at least in the 
| absertce of fraud or other irregularities.” 





ties andvinterest in favor of the taxpayer 
are determined” as follows: 1924,” $10,- 
484.27; 1925, $34,096.33; 1926, $387.17. 
The overassessments are made pursu- 
ant toa final-order of the United tes 
Board of Tax. Appeals entered in the in- 
stant case for thé above years. Ddcket 
No. 33056. j 


Kansas Gas & Electrie Co. 

Kansas Gas & Electric Company, 

Wichita, Kans. Overassessments of in- 
come taxes in favor of the taxpayer are 
determined as follows: 1924, $61,122.02; 
1926, $23,364.88. 
The amount of $50,922.02 included in 
the overassessment for the year 1924 and 
the entire overassessment for the year 
1926 amounting to $28,364.88, are caused 
by the allowance of additional deductions 
for depreciation since after a thorough 
field investigation of "the taxpayer’s ac- 
counting records, and a comprehensive 
review in the Bureau, it is determined 
that the deductions claimed on the re 
turns filed were materially less than the 
reasonable amounts to which the tax- 
| payer is entitled under the provisions of 
sections 234(a) (7), revenue acts of 1924 
and 1926. Articles 161 and 561, Regula- 
j tions 65 and 69. 

The balance of the overassessment for 
the year 1924 amounting to $10,200 is 
due to the allowance of an additional de- 
duction for ordinary and necessary busi- 
ness expenses and repairs, since a careful 
field examination discloses that the de- 
duction therefor was understated on the 
return filed. Section 234(a) (1), revenue 
act of 1924; articles 101, 104 and 561, 
Regulations 65. 

Central Leather Company 

Central Leather Company and _ sub- 
sidiaries, 2 Park Avenue, New York. 
Overassessments of income and excess 
profits taxés for the year 1917 in favor of 
the taxpayer are determined as follows: 
Central Leather Co., $43,266.82; N. R. 
Allen’s Sons Co., $18,563.32; Argentine 
Central Leather Co., $3,366.05; Central 
Pennsylvania Lumber Co., $117,600.35; 
Tionesta Valley Railway Co., $15; United 
States Leather Co., of Massachusetts, 
$11,396.19. 

The above overassessments represent 
deficiencies in taxes assessed: after the 
expiration of the statutory period of ‘limi- 
tation provided therefor as extended by 


waivers. Section 607, revenue act of 
1928, 


| 


Harry Chandler 
Harry Chandler et al., Trust No. 59765, 


Los Angeles, Calif. An overassessment 
of income tax and interest in favor of 





Fraud Not Shown 


There is no allegation of fact in ap- 
pellant’s petition that would show or tend 
to show fraud or other irregularities, in 
order to bring this case within the ex- 
ception noted by Justice Brandeis. A 
general allegation that the action of the 
Commissioner “was arbitrary, irregular 
and without justification” is merely a 
conclusion and not such a statement of 
fact as would give the lower court juris- 
diction. 

“The general allegations of the petition 


the taxpayer is determined as follows: 
1923, $98,558.53. 

The entire overassessment is caused 
by a redetermination of the tax liability 
of the above taxpayer as a trust under 
the retroactive provisions of section 704 
(b), revenue act of 1928, 

Caudill Braneh Coal Co. 

Caudill Branch Coal’ Company, David, 

y. An averassessment of income and 
profits taxes in favor of the taxpayer 
is ewes as follows: Jan. 1 to Nov. 
17,71920, $48,975.87. r 

The overassessment is caused by an 


c/o Title Insurance and Trust Company, | 


Her | 


that the Director’s decision was ar-|¢limination from the taxable income as 
bitrary, unjust, and unlawful, and a| determined in a prior audit which formed 
usurpation ‘of power are merely legal; the basis for a summary assessment of 
conclusions. Clearly the petition does|® deficiency in tax of an amount er- 
not present a case where the facts are|roneously included therein as _ profit 
undisputed, and the only conclusion prop-| 4¢crued upon a sale of assets since upon 
erly to be drawn is one favorable to further consideration it is determined 
petitioner, or where the law was miscon-| that the taxpayer did not realize a tax- 
strued, or where the action of the execu-| able gain from the transaction. 
tive officer was arbitrary or capricious.”| The foregoing adjustment is 

Silberschein v. United States, 266 U.|accordance with the decision of the 
8. 221. United States Board of Tax Appeals in 

The action of the court in sustaining|the case of a transferee of the assets 
the demurrer and dismissing the petition| of the Caudill Branch Coal Company. 


is proper, and the judgment is accord-| W. S. Dudley v. Commissioner 15 B. 
ingly affirmed, 


de. in 
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24635, Roberta Mahony. 
30288, Mrs, Roberta A. Mahony. 
39357, Jacque L. Meyers. 
38362, Morris M. Meyers. 
38356, Walter S. Meyers. 
38364, Joseph Michaels. 
24636, Dorothy Miles. 
Mrs. Dorothy A. Miles, 
Joseph Miller. 
H. R. Moch, Inc. 
John L. Moore. 
Victor W. Morvay. 
Zolton V. Morvay. 
Benjamin E. Orr. 
C. E. Reybolds. 
Seaboard Air Line Railway Co” 
Dietrich H. Sievers. 
John H. Snyder. 
Arthur L. Stern. 
Estate of Arthur L. Stern. 
» Henry M. Stern. 
» Mrs. Irma L, Stern. 
Isaac Stern. 
, Louise M. Stern. 
Morley A. Stern. 
Charles C. Teague. 
W. L. Walls. 
Samuel M. Weil. 
John C. Winant. 
John H. Young. 
Feb. 19 
Scott B. Appleby Jr. 
39320-21, Yoneo & Rioichiro Arai. 
$9322, Tasu Ari. 
39465, James W. Arrott. 
39466-67, Charles F. and Albert E. Arrott, 
17871, Atlantic City Elec. Co. (motion). 
32359, Baker Lumber Co, 
18949, Beacon Trust Co. 
46476, Frank W. Camp (motion). 
33048, Frederick L. Cleveland (motion). 
29187, Alfred O. Corbin. 
19756, Thomas L. De Coudres (motion). 
17208, Estate of James Duggan (motion). 
25250, Eastern Coke Co. 
46667, C. A. Eiland (order to show cause), 
25709, Essex Motors. 
22003, Estate of Karl Halm (motion). 
41601-45738, Houghton & Dutton Bldg. Tr. 
15622, J. B. Jemison (motion), 
46584, Kaempfer Trust (motion). 
# — Estate of Edward C. Kinsel (mo- 
ion). 
39456, Edwin H. Lemare. 
39389, B. W. Marx, - 
39369, E. H. and Josephine McCormick. 
‘39490, Brodie C. Nalle. 
14941, Frederick H. Nash. 
33799, Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Railway. 
21077, National Casket Co., Ine. 
39757, New Albany Veneering Co. 
18813, Old Colony Rajlroad Co. (motion). 
39463, Pittsburgh Gasoline Co. 
39299, Pitzmans Co. of Surveyors and 
Engineers. 
30085, Henry A. Ranz. 
17872, Scranton Electrie Co. (motion). 
46643, D. J. F. Strother (motion), 
46682, Super Ball Antenna notion), 
87704, Arthur A, Ungar. 
37705, Mrs. Marcel M. Ungar. 
28110, Union Paper Co. 
39238, C. A. Walsh. 
46480, Waponoca Outing Club (motion). 
39383, Wilson Trust. 
Feb. 20 
89678, Andean Trading Co. 
39536, William A. Atkins. 
9826, Corning Glass Works. 
712; Dime Bank of Lansford, Pa. 
Genaiden Realty Corp. 
Harry E. Hudson. 
. Abbott Augusta Low. 
Isade M. Mills. 
Northwestern Motor Car Co. (A. 


Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp., 
, Progress Paper Co. 


, Scott Mantifacturing Co. 
T. H. Symington Co. 


‘Reciprocity on Inheritance 
Tax Proposed in Kentucky 
State of Kentucky: 


Frankfort, Feb, 6. 
A bill (House 350) has been introduced 





a 


|in the Kentucky Legislature to make that 
State reciprocal with other States for in- 
| heritance tax purposes, 


{ A 
% 


mS 3g 


¥ 
os 


a matter of. law the defendant is entitled | 
to judgment in his favot: Left an order 
for judgment in favor of the defendant | 
be submitted. | 

Discussion | 

We give judgment in this case in favor 
of the defendant, for the reason that in 
our opinion the decision of the Board of 
Tax Appeals conclusively determined the 
tax liability of this estate under the pro- 
visions of the revenue act of 1926. 

The deficiency found by the Commis- | 
sioner having been determined subse- 
quent to the effective date of the revenue | 
act of 1926, and the appeal to the Board | 
of Tax Apneals having been also filed 
after the effective date of said act, this | 
case is to be determined by the provi- 
sions of the revenue act of 1926 with 
reference-to the deficiencies and overpay- 
ments. (See Sec. 319(c) 1111, and) 
284(e).) 


Petition for Redetermination 


Must Be Filed in 60 Days 


Section 308(a) of the act of 1926 pro- 
vides that if the Commissioner deter- 
mines that there is a deficiency in re- | 
spect to payment of tax imposed by the 
act, he is authorized to send notice of | 
such deficiency to the taxpayer by regis- 
tered mail. Within 60 days after such 
notice, the executor may file a petition 
with the Board of Tax Appeals for a re- 
determination of the deficiency. 

Section 318(a) of the same act pro-' 
vides that if the Commissioner, after the | 
enactment of the act (Feb. 26, 1926), de- | 
termines that any assessment should be | 
made with respect to any estate or gift 
tax imposed by the revenue act of 1917, 
the revenue act of 1918, the revenue act 
of 1921, the revenue act of 1924, or any | 
such act as amended, notice of the! 
amount proposed tobe assessed shall be | 
given the executor, which notice shall be 
considered for the purposes of the act a| 
notice under subdivision (a), section 308 | 
of the act. 

The Board of Tax Appeals was orig- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


New Hampshire Considers 
Report on Tax Changes 


State of New Hampshire: 
Concord, Feb, 8. 

Exemption of the finished products of 
manufacturers from property taxes and 
a tax upon personal and corporate in- 
come are proposed by the recess tax 
commission in its’report just revised in 
the light of the State supreme court’s 
advisory opinion (IV U. S. Daily 3088). 
Commenting epee the decision, the re- 
port says, “it iled to approve the 
‘good will tax,’ while pointing out the 
possibility of imposing a tax on gross 
sales.” 

The revised report will be considered 
by the legislature when it. meets in spe- 
cial session Feb; 18, it was explained. 

The commission proposes to shift $1,- 
500,000 of the tax burden “from the over- 
taxed communities and interests to the 
undertaxed trade centers.” According to 
the report, the change is provided by: 

“1. The exemption of standing timber, 
the principal ‘natural resource of the 
towns; 

“2. Greater 
costs; 

“3. Relief of all towns and cities from 
the maintenance of trunk line and State- 
aid highways; 

“4, Exemption of the finished products 
of manufacturers, 

“The $1,500,000 of relief thus provided 
is to. be derived as follows: 

“1. A tax upon electric and gas utility 
franchises; 


equalization of school 





“2, A tax upon personal and corporate 
incomes,” 


ance of additional * administration ex- ~ 
penses might have been’ brought to the — 
attention of the Board of Tax Appeals, 
which did not rendér its decision until 
after the date of the expenditure of the 
items for which the executors are claim- 
ing credit. . 

n the second place, Congress has un- - 


| dertaken to establish a tribunal to adjust 


the questions of tax Wability, a body of . 
experts empowered to hear evidence, tof 
make determinations of deficiency of tax, 

to determine whether there has been an-‘ 


overpayment of tax regardless of whether - 


or not the Commissioner has made any 
determination of a deficiency. There is 
a right of the aggrieved party to appeal 
on the questions of law to the cireuit 
court of appeals of the proper circuit, 
The executors are barred from any other 
remedy. : 

We therefore conclude that this ac- 
tion will not lie, because it is a suit in- 
stituted for the recovery of a tax barred 


by section 319(a) of the revenue act of 
1926. 


Corporation Franchise Tax 
Shows Gain in California 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Feb. 8. 
California’s new corporation franchise 
tax based on net income will have yielded 
in excess of $6 000,000 by Mar. 1, which 
will mark the first 12 months of its op- 
eration, State Tax Commissioner Rey- * 
nold E. Blight recently estimated. By 
1932 the revenue from the tax wil] at 
least equal the $9,500,000 returned un- « 
der the old franchise tax act, Mr. Blight 
predicted. ’ 
The 1930 collections will aggregate 
$7,260,000 the commissioner believes, and * 
the income from banks, greatly reduced 
by the new tax to conform to decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United :- 
States. will be 40 per cent greater this - 
year than last. 


Your Income Tax 


By. Robert H. Lucas 
Commissioner of Internsl Revenue 
Your Income Tax 

Ofte of the chief sources of income is » 
“compensation for personal services ' 
rendered.” All of the various types of.© 
compensation, unless such income is spe=’~ 
cifically exempt by statute, should be i “ 
cluded in the taxpayer’s return of grogs ° 
income. In general, it includes salaries, 
wages, fees, commissions, bonuses, tips, 
honorariums, prizes, awards, pensions in 
recognition of past services, etc.. ye 

Compensation for services should be 
reported for taxation purposes in the 
year it is. received, or made unquali- » 
fiedly subject to demand. If the services 
were rendered during the year 1928, or - 
even prior thereto, but the compensa- 
tion was not received until 1929, the en« 
tire amount is taxable in the year re- 
ceived, when the taxpayer is reporting 
on the cash receipts basiss Most indi- , 
viduals. use the cash receipts basis in. 
reporting net income. . 

The salaries of Federal officers and 
employes are subject to the income tax, 
except the salaries of Federal judges and 
the President of the United States. The 
following items also are subject to the’ 
tax: Salaries of Members of the House 
of Representatives and United States® 
Senate; fees, received by ministers of 
gospel for funerals, baptisms, marriages 
masses, and like services; Federal ju 
fees; executors’ fees; fees received by a 
referee, trustee, or receiver under the 
national bankruptcy act; and retired pay, 


' 
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Foreign ‘Trade 


Business in Panama 
And Guatemala Gains 
Over Recent Levels 


Trade in Cuba Is at Low 
Level; Japanese Textiles 
Are Finding Favor on 
Philippine Market 


Business conditions in Panama were 
fair during January, according to the 
weekly review of world business condi- 
tions just issued by the Department of 
Commerce. Business in Cuba was at a 
low level, while sales in El Salvador de- 
clined, 

Excess stocks of goods in the Philip- 
ines have not been reduced and several 
arge companies are reducing personnel. 
The market for American textiles has 
been difficult in the islands, while Jap- 
a ee goods have sold well. 

The first part of the -ull text of the 
review was printed in The United States 
Daily of Feb. 8. The section dealing 
with Central American countries and the 
Philippines and British Malaya follows: 

Panama.—Business as a whole in 
Panama during January was considered 
fair and somewhat better than in De- 
cember. It has been reliably estimated 
that between 2,500 and 3,000 tourists 
visited the Isthmus of Panama during 
January, 1930. This represents an in- 

Poy over the number for January, 

929, and has caused a slight improve- 
ment in retail trade, particularly in 
novelties, perfumes, etc. With an ample 
supply of labor available, over one-half 
of the Chiriqui coffee crop has been 
harvested, but owing to the present wage 
scale and the cost of production, com- 
bined with current prices, the profits 
have been reduced to a narrow margin. 
Construction work continues, with more 
apartment houses and homes planned. 
Loans are reported normal and collec- 
tions fair. All previous records for com- 

mercial traffic through the Panama 
Canal, with respect to measurements, 
prpace, tolls and tons of cargo carried, 

ere surpassed by a substantial margin 
during the calendar year 1929. The total 
number of commercial transits for the 

year 1929 aggregated 8,430 and the tolls 
collected amount to $27,592,715. 


Improvement ‘in Guatemala 

Guatemala—tThe recent slight im- 
provement in the demand for coffee ha 
restored confidence to some extent, b 
shipments of coffee for the first three 
months of this crop year (beginning 
October) are behind those during the 
same period of 1928-29, which in turn 
were much below those of the year 
1921-28. Imports of corn during January 
hah been estimated at 200 tons and it 
is probable that few importations will 
be made during the next few months as 
the highland crop is reported good. It 
is reported that sales are slow with 
collection totals rising. No figures are 
available showing the amount of,drafts 
held for collection by the six leading 
Guatemalan banks since Oct. 31, 1929, 
but on that day they amounted to 3,261,- 
994 quetzales (quetzel equals $1 United 
States . currency):)as -eompared with 
2,375,669 quetzales on Jan, 31, 1929, an 
increase of 886,325 quetzales. Not all 
(@f this increase, however, can be as- 

umed to reflect lowered collections. 

According to the 1928 report of the 
monetary and banking department only 
about 30 per cent of merchandise im- 
ports were sold on a draft basis. How- 
ever, during the last several months, 
Ynene has been a trend towards placing 
ies formerly enjoying open account 
terms from suppliers on a draft basis, 
which partly accounts for the increase in 
the affount of drafts held and which 
factor must be given due weight. Never- 
theless, the monthly figures for the pe- 
riod January to October, 1929, inclusive, 
have shown a steady rise and would 
seem to confirm reports to the effect 
that collections have been becoming more 
and more difficult. 

Sales Decline in El Salvador 

El Salvador.—Merchants report that 
sales of other than staple articles and 
collections have decreased by about 60 
per cent. It is reported that approxi- 
mately 70 per cent of the new (1929-30) 
coffee crop still remains in the hands of 
farmers. Some improvement has been 
noted in the prices of coffee. Present 
prices are: uperior unwashed, $14; 
cufrent unwashed, $12.50; and good 

ashed from $14.50 to $16.50, depend- 
it upon quality. Comparing these 
prices with those in effect in December 
it will be noted that superior unwashed 
sold for $12.50 current unwashed at 
$11/25, and good washed at $13.50. 


Cuba.—Business in Cuba was at a low 
level during January. No improvement 
was shown, notwithstanding the fact sat 
the cane-grinding activity opened of- 
ficially on Jan. 15. Ordinarily business 
activity during January is accelerated on 
account of the heavy distribution of cash 
in cane-payments and wages for work 
upon the sugar harvest, but the depres- 
sion in the industry has resulted in there 
being very little cash distribution as yet. 
On Jan. 22 there were 134 mills grind- 
ing and 28 still idle. The harvest is pro- 
gressing normally and contrary to earlier 
predictions, the sugar content of the 
cane is reported proving to be normal. 
Grinding mills report sufficient but not 
much surplus labor. 

British Malaya.—A rubber ordinance 
similar to that which regulates the 
quality of native output in Djambi and 
Palembang districts of Sumatra, will be 
applied to the Sumatra east coast region 
beginning Mar. 20. Singapore rubber 
dealers estimate that exports of rubber 

m@ British Malaya for the month of 
January will exceed 50,000 tons, while 
exceptionally light shipments are fore- 
cast by the trade for February. The 
failure of a Chinese rice mill in Bang- 
kok, Siam, is reported in Singapore. 
Losses are'estimated locally at 2,000,000 
bahts ($800,000), and assets. at 800,000 
bahts ($350,000). The failure also in- 
volved several European firms. 

Conditions in Philippines 

Philippine Islands.—There has been no 
reduction in overstocks and several large 
firms are cutting down their personnel. 
Collections are difficult in practically all 
districts due to low copra output and 
existing prices for copra, abaca, and 
sugar. Although the rice oop is good, 
cash is scarce in rice areas also. ar- 
ket conditions are somewhat difficult for 
American textiles, while cheap Japanese 
rayons are moving well:with profit to 
dealers. There is a reported shortage 

Japanese goods on the local market 
new price quotations are attractive, 
Shanghai exchange values are ad- 
ely affecting the sale of American 

eetings. The abaca market was de- 
pressed during the past week with little 
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Inquiries Regarding American Goods 
Received From All Parts of World 


Information Desired About Great Variety of Products, Says 
Department of Commerce 


Steel shafts for golf clubs, recently 
approved by the golf authorities of 
Great Britain after their development 
and wide use in the United States, are 
now desired in Sydney, Australia, accord- 
ing to the weekly list of foreign trade 
opportunities, made public Feb. 8 by the 
Department of Commerce. 

Inquiries from all parts of the world 
ask for horseshoes, paint brushes, plate 
glass, distilling machinery, windmills, 
finger’ print equipment, street lanterns, 
and a great variety of other products, 
the list points out. 

Sources of the inquiries include Egypt, 
Canada, Brazil, Austria, Ethiopio, Porto 
Rico, India, Netherlands, Cuba, South 
Africa, and many other countries. 

Detailed information on any item in 
the list may be obtained by firms or indi- 
viduals from any of the district or co- 
operative offices of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, located 
hroughout the United States. 

The symbol (a) means. agency, (p) 
means purchaser, (a and p) means both, 
(a or p) means either, and (s a) means 
sole agency, in the Department’s list, 
which follows in full text: 

Agricultural Implements: 


Agricultural implements, 438614, Ham- 
burg, Germany (a or p); agricultural 
machinery, such as harvesters, seeders, 
and bruising mills, 43598, Butzbach, Ger- 
many (a); dairy farm machinery and im- 
plements, 43764, Vienna, Austria (a and 
p); poultry packing machinery, 43763, 
Melbourne, Australia (a and p); ,wheels, 
agricultural implements, especially for 
plows and potato diggers, 43599, Rosario, 
Argentina (p); windmills, 43597, Jo- 
hannesburg, South Africa (a and p). 
Automotive Products: 


Automobile accessories, 43638, Bom- | 


bay, India (a); automobile accessories 
and hardware, 43670, Paris, France (a); 
automobile accessories and parts, 438604, 
Naples, Italy (p); automobile accessories, 
and service station and garage equip- 
ment, 43663, London, England (a); au- 
tomobile accessories and _ specialties, 
43606, Geneva, Switzerland (a and -p); 
automobile radiator cap ornaments, 
43714, Johannesburg, South Africa (s a); 
automobile wheel caps, and radiator caps, 
43605, Jehannesburg, South Africa (p); 
automobiles and trucks, 43600, Shang- 


hai, China (a and p); automobiles and | 


trucks, low priced, 43603, Shanghai, 
China (a and p); garage and service 


station equipment, such as gasoline, oil, | 


and water pumps, pneumatic and ordi- 
nary jacks, and car washers, 43602, Ber- 
lin, Germany (p); horns, electric, 43601, 
Milan, Italy (a); spark plugs and igni- 


tion coils, 43739, Hamburg, Germany | 





American Exports 


Cover Wide Range 


Many Commonplace Articles in 
Demand. Abroad 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
shoes contributed $1,786,607 and $68,726, 
respectively, to the total value of the 
trade for the year, according to the re- 
ort. 

, Fly paper, traps and swatters are 
shown to have found markets abroad 
during 1929 to the extent of $89,578, 
while household insecticides, extermina- 
tors, etc., valued at $3,262,028, were sold 
abroad during the year. 

The report evidences the extent of our 
export trade in oyster shells by record- 
ing shipments across our borders during 
the 12-month period amounting to 42,749 
tons valued at $443,789. 


Breeding Stock Exported 


Bulls for breeding purposes numbering | 


2,196 and valued at $297,663 are shown to 
have been exported during the year, to- 
gether with 1,376 cows valued at $228,- 
906. Exports of horses for breeding and 
other purposes numbered 7,589 with a 
value of $1,022,575. 

That our false teeth rank equally high 
with other American merchandise in the 
estimation of foreign peoples is evi- 
denced by the statistics showing exports 
of 25,701,854 teeth valued at $1,267,953. 

American-made toy balloons, on the 
basis of the statistics shown, found many 
devotees throughout the world during the 
year when exports were valued at $880,- 
235, while rubber bathing caps found 
favor in many foreign countries to the 
value of $389,316. 

Contributions to Sports 

The favor accorded American amuse- 
ment park and playground devices. re- 
sulted in sales during the year amount- 
ing to $579,990 while indoor sports 
abroad, to a large extent, were engaged 
in with American playing cards, exports 
of which were valued at $705,881, and 
billiard tables and accessories for which 
markets were found totalling $397,282. 

Wheelbarrows was another item of 
American merchandise well received by 
users of. that article throughout the 
world and accounted for $378,362 of our 
total export trade for the year. 

Sales of phonographs to foreign coun- 
tries during the year were valued ‘at 
$7,860,337 with exports of phonograph 
records amounting to $4,335,781. 


American bathtubs are not without | 


favor in foreign countries, according to 
the statistics showing exports for the 
year valued at $763,717. 


_Among the many other articles which 
give emphasis to the diversification of 
our export trade may be found garters 
and armbands valued $761,620; bee, 
keeping equipment, $129,992; needles, 
$908,644; rouges, lipsticks, and other 
cosmetics, $812,233; bicycles, $141,481; 
shoe polishes, $808,449; soda fountain 
equipment, $618,749; dolls and parts, 
$227,719; souvenir post cards, $251,796; 
and paintings and statuary, $2,917,461. 

Exports of merchandise from the 
United States during the year, according 
to corrected figures, were valued at 
$5,241,262,276, Of this total Europesis 
credited with $2,340,708,591; North 
America, $1,395,232,521; South America, 
$539,343,715; Asia, $643,420,787; Oce- 
a SME TTS and Africa $130,- 


buying from London or New. York. 
Dealers in Davao are pressing sales and 
are partly responsible for the new low 
price levels, although the Manila market 
is firm and local sellers believe the abaca 
market has now reached bottom. Re- 
ceipts during the week ended Jan. 27 
amounted to 31,189 bales and exports 
totaled 32,076 bales, of which 14,018 
wert to the United States, 








(a); windshields and side windows, plate 
glass, ready-cut, 43731, San Juan, Porto 
Rico (a or p). i 
Chemicals: ‘ 

Ammonia, sulphate, 48658, Amoy, 


China (a and-p); ammonia, sulphate, 
43659, Habana, Cuba (p); benzol, 48661, 
Frankfort, Germany (a); biologies, and 
veterinary preparations, 43651, Teguci- 


galpa, Honduras (a and p); borax, 43734, | 


Copenhagen, Denmark (a and p); caustic 
potash and soda, 43734, Copenhagen, 
Denmark (a and p); caustic soda, ethyl 
aleohol, pyrite, sodium nitrate, carbonate 
and chlorate of soda, dinitroaniline, di- 
ethylamine, congo red, and picric acid, 
43653, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (a): chem- 
icals, fine, 43618, Stockholm, Sweden 
(a); chemicals, fine, 43615, Benoni, South 
Africa (a and p); chemicals, heavy, 
43652, Hamburg, Germany (a); chemi- 
cals, industrial, 43609, London, England 
(a); chemicals, road building, 43712, 
Paris, France (a and p); enamels, lac- 
quers, polishes, and electroplating chem- 
icals, 43616, Bombay, India (a); fertil- 
izers, 48652, Hamburg, Germany (a); 
fertilizers, 43733, Tientsin, China (a); 
fertilizers, chemical, and natural, espe- 
cially dried blood, 43610, Paris, France 
(a); insecticides and fertilizers for the 
agricultural and horticultural industries, 
43614, Hamburg, Germany (a or p); 
magnesium products, 43742, Montreal, 
Canada (a and p); naval ‘stores, espe- 
cially pine tar products, 43649, Montreal, 
Canada (a and p); naval stores (tar and 
pitch), and sulphur, 43659, . Habana, 
Cuba (p); paint specialties, 43663, Lon- 


(a and p); paints and wood preserva- 
tives, 43654, Brussels, Belgium (a); 
phosphates, 43662, Trieste, Italy (a); 
polishes, furniture, 43664, Nuremberg, 
Germany (a); pyroxylin sheets and 
scrap, 43611, Dresden, Germany (p); 
rosin, 43734, Copenhagen, Denmark (a 
and p); rosin, 48752, Breslau, Germany 
(p); shellac, 43650, Hamburg, Germany 
(p); varnish, tin, 43685, Oporto, Portugal 
(a); varnishes and lacquers, 438664, 
Nuremberg, Germany (a). 

Drugs and Pharmaceutical Preparations: 
Cosmetics, creams, compact powders, 
lipstick, etc., 43737, Vienna,»Austria (a); 
medicines, prepared, and pharmaceuticals, 
43615, Benoni, South Africa (a and p); 
medicines, prepared, toilet preparations, 


43733, Tientsin, China (a); medicines,}10 


veterinary, and special pharmaceuticals, 
43736, Oslo, Norway (a or p); oils, essen- 
tial and aromatic, and perfumery, 43612, 
Calcutta, India (a); perfumes, 43735, 
Copenhagen, Denmark (a); pharmaceuti- 
cals, 43652, Hamburg, Germany (a); 
pharmaceuticals for preparing vaccines, 
serums, injections, etc., 48713, Teguci- 
galpa, Honduras (a and p); pharmaceuti- 
cals and toilet preparations, 48613, Stock- 
holm, Sweden (a); pharmaceuticals and 
toilet preparations, 438668, London, Eng- 
land (a) ; toilet preparations, 43647, Raz- 
mak, India (a and p); toilet preparations, 
cosmetics, compacts, powders, refills, and 
perfumes, 43758, Vienna, Austria (a 
and p). 

Electrical Appliances: 


Amplifier units, and electric pick-ups, 
| 43732, Alexandria, Egypt (a); battery 
carbons, nuts, binding posts, and ter- 
minals, 43738, Montevideo, Uruguay (p); 
electroplating equipment, 48616, Bom- 
bay, India (a); household electrical ap- 
pliances, 43617, Lausanne, Switzerland 
(a and p); lighting fixtures, show case 
and window, 43657, Toronto, Canada 
(a); motors, electric, 48733, Tientsin, 
China (a); pick-ups, electric, 48655, Wel- 
lington, New Zealand (a); radio acces- 
sories, 43656, Hamburg, Germany (a and 


don, England (a); paints, polishes, and;p); radio apparatus and parts, 43627, 


varnishes, 43647, Razmak, India (a and 
p); paints, roof, 43712, Paris, France 


| Manchester, England: (a); radio sets, 


| 
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Trade Practices 


Federal Trade Commission 
Issues Calendar for Week 


The Federal Trade Commission’s cal- 
endar of public hearings and confer- 
ences for the week of Monday, Feb. 10, 
was announced by the Commission Feb. 
8. The calendar follows: 

Final argument before commissioners: 
Consolidated Book ‘Publishers, Inc., of 
Chicago, sellers and distributors of 
encyclopedias, Feb. 12, Washington, 2 
p. m. The case involves alleged mis- 
representation in the sale of books. 
Docket 1538. . 

Trade practice conference: Wall 
paper industry, Feb. 11, New York City, 
a. m., Hotel Commodore; Commis- 
sioner C. W. Htnt, presiding. 

Trial examiners’ hearing (subject to 
changes in time): 

White Pine: cases, Monday, Feb. 10, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., 10 a. m., alleged 
misrepresentation of lumber; Ellis De 
Bruler, trial examiner; Eugene W. Burr, 
commission’s attorney, Dockets 1620- 


California Preserving Company, Inc., 
of New York, Feb. 14, New York City, 
10 a. m., room 200, 45 Broadway; al- 
leged misrepresentation in sale of pre- 
serves and canned goods; William C. 
Reeves, trial examiner; G. Edwin Row- 
land, commission’s attorney. Docket 


1726. 

i _______________] 
sets, 43761, Palermo, Italy (a). 
Foodstuffs: 


Canned fish, fruit, and meats, 43619, 
Paris, France (a); canned fish, fruit, 
and meats, 43756, Marseille, France (a); 
canned foods, 43645, Asuncion, Para- 
guay (a); canned foods, 43743, Berlin, 
Germany (a); canned fruit, 48740, Bang- 
kok, Siam (a); canned fruits in sirup, 
43622, Boulogne-sur-mer, France (a); 
canned grapefruit, pineapples, lobster, 
salmon, etc., 43753, Hamburg, Germany 
(a or p); canned milk, 43762, Saigon, 
Indo-China (a); cocoa beans, 43757, Bo- 
gota, Colombia (a); conserves, 43621, 


43759, Vancouver, Canada (a); radio Vienna, Austria (a); cow sinews, 43658, 
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Customs Duties 


Protest Against Tariff Assessment 
On Wool Upheld by Customs Court 


New Reappraisements Fix Correct Valuations for Duty 
Purposes on Several Classes of Merchandise 


New York, Feb. 8.—Swift & Co. have 
obtained a ruling from the United States 
Customs Court on the classification of 
certain wool entered through the. port 
of Philadelphia. This wool, Judge Brown 
concludes, should have been assessed at 
18 cents per pound, under paragraph 
1101, tariff act of 1922, rather than at 
a higher rate, as imposed by the col- 
lector. The wool in question was de- 
scribed as “Lincoln coarse 6s washed” 
and “Britch coarse 6s washed.” (Pro- 
test 357087-G-72781.) 


New reappraisements by the Customs 
Court fix the correct valuations, for 
duty purposes, upon the following classes 
,of incoming merchandise: 

Rice straw rugs, imported from Kobe, 
Japan, and entered at San Francisco by 
the Associated Manufacturers’ Import- 


7 Co, 
erfumery, imported from Milano, 
Italy, and entered at New York by the 
Alps Drug Co. 

ecorated glassware, imported from 
Steinschonau, Czechoslovakia, and en- 
———————_————— ey 


Amoy, China (a and p); fish (salt her- 
ring), 48658, Amoy, China (a and p); 
fiour, 48620, Pernambuco, Brazil (a and 
p); flour, 43621, Vienna, Austria (a and 
p)f flour, 43658, Amoy China (a and p); 
fruit (crystallized dates, etc.), 43618, 
Alexandria, Egypt (a); fruit, dried 
(prunes, etc.), 43755, Marseille, France 
(a); fruit, fresh and dried, 43748, Berlin. 
Germany (a); fruit (grapefruit and 
pineapples), 43753, Hamburg, Germany 
(a or p); grain (corn, wheat, and oats), 
43610, Paris, France (a); grain, espe- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 


tered at New York by the- New York 
Merchandise Co. ¢ 

Watch cases, etc., imported from Fleu- 
rier, Switzerland, and entered at New 
bei by the S. H, Pomerance Co., Inc., 
et al. 

Watch cases, imported from Biel Swit- 
zerland, and entered at New York by 
the Knickerbocker Watch Co. 

Brass swivels, imported from Oberstein, 
Germany, and entered at* Newark, N. J. 
by Charles -A. Redden, Inc. 

Artificial silk threads, imported from 
Dewsbury, England, and entered at Al- 
bany, N. Y., by the Star Wooler#Com- 
pany. 

Torsion balances, imported from Buda- 
pest, Hungary, and entered at Houston, 
Tex., by T. E. Ash (The Torsion Balance 
Exploration Co.) 

Leather book marks, imported from 
Naples, Italy, and entered: at Salem, 
Mass., by the Lydia E, Pinkham Medi- 
cine Co, . 

Confectionery, imported from Riga, 
Latvia, and entered at New York by 
S. B. Balland & Co. 

Poultry netting, imported from Ant- 
werp, Belgium, and entered at Los Ange- 
les by the Guy B. Barham Co. 

Canned mushrooms, imported from 
Kobe, Japan, and entered at Honolulu 
by T. Sumida & Co., Ltd. . 

Post cards, calendars, etc., imported 
from London and entered at New York 
by the Dyson Shipping Co., Inc, (Raphael 
Tuck & Sons, Ltd.) 

Whiting, imported from‘Brussels, Bel- 
gium, and entered at Baltimore by Wm. 
H. Masson. 

(Reappraisement Circular Nos. 1616 to 


| 1630.) 


Building Modern Pyramids—of Bagasse 


CROSS the river from New Orleans the 
traveller sees what appear to be huge 
pyramids under construction. 

these are not monuments—they are piles of 
bagasse in storage— built to be torn down! 
Bagasse, the raw material for Celotex, is sugar 
cane fiber after the sugar has been extracted. 
It is cellulose in an extremely tough, strong 
form. When shredded, sterilized and felted 
into board it becomes that practical and highly 
effective temperature controller and sound 
absorber—Celotex Insulating Cane Board. 


Eight years ago Celotex was only an idea in 


the mindsof B. 


Today it is the basis of two large industries 
employing over 6,000 people! 

Celotex succeeded because it gives people 
what they want—comfort with economy, It 
keeps houses cool in summer, warm in winter 


But 


G. Dahlberg and his associates. 


—saves money on fuel—creates quiet by keep- 


ing street noises out and deadening inside noises 


at the source. 


yearly increases in manufacturing capacity — 


Mounting sales have required 


from 18 million feet in 1922 to 480 million 


feet for 1930! 


Today Celotex is used for insulation. in 
nearly 300,000 homes and industrial build- 
ings. Celotex for sheathing makes a rigid wall 
and provides insulation. Celotex Lath is the 
ideal plaster base, preventing most of the ordi- 
nary wall cracking anddiscoloration, and having 
marked insulating and sound-quieting effects 


as well. Celotex roof insulation protects against 
condensation of moisture and saves heating cost. 
Acousti-Celotex ceilings have made thousands 
of rooms in offices, schools, churches and public 
halls free from the irritating noises that cause 
fatigue. Celotex for interior decoration gives 
effects of great charm, along with insulation. 


Manufacturers are using Celotex in its 
various forms for a wide variety of purposes. 
Ninety-one percent of all railway refrigerator 
cars built in a single year, have been insulated 
with it. Thirty manufacturers of mechanical 
refrigerators and ice boxes, including several 
leaders, use Celotex. Some of the largest makers 
of radio receivers employ Celotex in their 
cabinets for tone improvement. The research 
work of Celotex technicians has been approved 
by leading engineers in America’s most im- 
portant industries. Celotex is sold by leading 


Dahlberg Corporation 


of America... eo de 
The South Coast Company 


those planned for the future. 


will be sent upon request, 


dealers everywhere in the United States, 
Canada and in 82 countries overseas, 

It was to insure and stabilize the supply of 
bagasse for Celotex that the Dahlberg Group 
wentintolarge-scalesugar production. Withcane 
sugar lands totaling 200,000 acres, with seven 
mills in operation having a daily grinding capac- 
ity of over 10,000 tons, with the most modern 
production methods being used, the important 
developments of today are small compared with 


Thus Celotex, a huge enterprise in itself, has 
brought into being a family of basic industries, 
Complete information concerning the Dahl- 
berg Companies, their products, and the op- 
portunity for sound investment in Dahlberg 
Corporation of America (which controls the 
other companies through stock ownership) 


Dahlberg Sugar Cane Industries 


The Celotex Company 


The Southern Sugar Company 


CELOTEX 


UHSULATING CANE BOARD 


Clewiston Company, Inc. 
The Cypremort Company 


Executive Offices: 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 
and the pound sterling was only worth 
$3.66. In France, there was.a budgetary 
deficit of about 38,000,000,000 francs, 
while the franc, which in 1919 was still 
“wort 13 cents, had sunk to 7 cents and 
was destined in 1926 to be worth only 
2 cents; large regions were still literally 
devastated, factories destroyed, roads 
and railroads torn up, villages and towns 
mere piles of brick afd stone. 

In Italy there was a budgetary. deficit 
of almost 8,000,000,000 lire, while the 
lire itself which in 1919 was still worth 
11 cents had fallen to about 4 cents and 
was to drop to 3 cents. 

In Germany, financial chaos had begun, 
which was not to end until practically 
the entire governmental debt had been 
wiped out and Germany’s entire cur- 
rency had become valueless. Intergov- 
ernmental ‘debts, exclusive of Germany’s 
reparation bill, amounted to approxi- 
mately $25,000,000,000, while Germany 
was being asked to pay the staggering 
sum of 136,000,000,000 gold marks. 

Of course, these bare figures do not 
begin to tell the tale of what these con- 
ditions spelled in terms of human suffer- 
ing, misery dnd bitterness. All of the 
old. landmarks by which men charted 
their economic course had been swept 
away. Established values had ceased to 
exist. Men groped their way in the 
dark literally unable to see beyond the 
day. Ruin stared millions of people in 
the face, while industry and trade: 
throughout the world seemed paralyzed. 


Progress Has Been Resumed 


Despite Unsolved Problems 


And now move the hands of time 
ahead 10 years. We find a very different 
world, indeed, than the prewar world, but 
in the main, an ordered one. It is true 
that in vast and multitudinous China 
there is division, disorder and distress; it 
is true that Russia continues on a tre- 
mendous scale an economic and social ex- 
periment which seems to involve a fine 
disregard of past experience in this world 
and the future salvation in the next, the 
future of which and the final outcome of 
which it is impossible to determine. It 
is true that throughout our universe there 
is much unrest and many unsolved prob- 
lems; and it is true, of course, that this 
new world is still in the plastic stage. 
But, even so, order has been, in the main, 
restored, productive energies are every- 
where at work, and the forward march 
has once more been resumed. 

For purposes of illustration, let me 

again turn to the same figures and fac- 
tors in a number of typical countries. 
The aggregate of world trade has grown 
from’ $43,000,000,000 in 1921—and that 
is in the terms of 1921 dollars—to $68,- 
000,000,000 in 1928; the foreign trade of 
the United States has grown from 
$7,000,000,000 to over $9,000,000,000; 
that of Great Britain from somewhat over 
$7,000,000,000 to almost $10,000,000,000; 
of France from about $4,000,000,000 to 
about $5,000,000,000; of Italy from about 
$1,000,000,000 to $2,000,000,000, and of 
Germany from $3,000,000,000 to over! 
$6,000,000,000. 
t In all of these countries, budgets can, 
in general, be said to have been balanced, 
the gold standard or the gold exchange 
standard has been adopted, and their cur- 
rencies’stabilized. In England, while the 
unemployment problem has not been 
solved, yet it is true that there are sev- 
eral hundred thousand less unemployed 
than in 1921, and there has been a grad- 
ual and steady improvement in trade and 
industry. 

Italy, at one time so well-nigh over- 
whelmed by social, political and economic 
disorder, is now an efficient, strong and 
orderly modern state. France’s funda- 
mental economic position is stronger than 
ever. Her iron ore productive capacity 
has doubled, as compared with prewar, 
the annual coal output has been enor- 
mously increased, and immense resources 
have been developed in the way of elec- 
trical energy. The railway systems have 
been overhauled and modernized. Manu- 
facturing capacity has been notably aug- 
mented; the devastated regions have been 
restored, there is practically no unemploy- 
ment, and their financial position is im- 
mensely strong. 


| 
| 


Germany Improves 
Productive Equipment 


Asa result of rationalization, Germany 
has accomplished great reforms in her 
productive equipment, and her present 
industrial condition is vastly improved 
over what it was a short time ago. Dur- 
ing 1929 in Germany, financial conditions 
were somewhat hampered, and, indeed, 
that has been true of the last few years, 
by a shortage of capital,. and by an out- 
flow last year of short term funds, which 
had a very adverse effect on general bus- 
iness conditions, but,‘ nevertheless, pro- 
ductive activity has been maintained at 
a relatively high level, and her merchan- 
dise exports have shown such an increase, 
that if you take into-consideration pay- 
ments in kind, as well as Germany’s for- 
eign trade, last year showed a favorable 
balance, 

It is much easier to state the stages 
of recovery than it is to analyze their 
real causes. Underneath the surface, of 
course, at all times natural recuperative 
forces were at work. After the devastat- 
ing shock and period of immediate re- 
adjustments, men and women, no matter 
how unsatisfactory or how hopeless con- 
ditions seemed to be, had to begin the 
work of reconstruction. There was no 
alternative. The debris had to be swept 
aside, the world had to be put in a posi- 
tion to live in, and as millions of men 
and women throughout the world began 
once more the business of earning their 
livelihood, the world of course began to 
assume a more normal appearance and 
the problems of the world Seren to aol 
sume a much clearer aspect. 

Moreover, it seems that on many oc- 
easions the force of circumstances, the 

-hard Bev ieiding facts, were more pro- 
ductive of results than the foresight and 
wisdom of men. Thus, a Dawes plan was 
preceded by the Ruhr invasion and the 
complete prostration of Germany, while 
stable currencies were. not secured until, 
in spite of all experience, the possibili- 
ties of the pnioting ress had once more 
been fully explored. Nevertheless, states- 


- Progress, Says Under 


‘ 
manship diddmake some notable contribu- 
tions. Everything didn’t just happen; 
some things were t about. 

Intergovernmental d were settled 
and funded on a basis which I think 
permits their liquidatién without too 
great hardship on the part of the debtors, 
or too serious a burden on the exchanges. 
Debts aggregating over. $18,600,000,000. 
face value, on the date of settlement, 
were funded and scaled down: to a pres- 
ent value of approximately $7,500,000,- 
000, on a 5 per cent basis. : 

It would seem to me that in all this 
discussion of debt settlements; too great 
qupbesie was placed on the immediate 
difficulties and too little on future pos- 
sibilities. Mr. Hoover, when he was “ 
retary of Commerce, once pointed out 
that in prewar days, the rest of the world 
owed Europe some $30,000,000,000, and 
never found any difficulty in paying in- 
terest on that vast sum. 

It is true, of course, that this indebted- 
ness grew gradually over a long period 
of years, so that foreign trade and for- 
eign exchange was able to adapt itself 
or themselves gradually to the changing 
conditions. But when you consider the 
enormous growth that we witness in the 
productive powers of the Nation here in 
the United States in the last 10 years, 
who can afford to even speculate on what 
the productive powers of the world may 
be in the next 10 years. 

It is true that foreign trade in prewar | 
days doubled every 20 years, and that 
rate of growth seems to have been fully 
restored today, so that when you take 
into consideration the probable future 
growth in world trade, it is highly prob- 
able that what seems to be a compara- 
tively heavy burden today in regard to} 
the debt payments will be a compara- 
tively light one in the years to come. 


Dawes and Young Plans 
Have Assisted Europe 


It is hard to estimate the contribution 
to European economy made by the Dawes 
plan, and ultimately by the Young plan. 
It permitted a nation of 60,000,000 highly | 
intelligent, well organized and industri- 
ous human beings to take their normal | 
place in the economic structure of that 
all-important Continent, while the Young 
plan, I hope, will constitute the final 
chapter in the long story of reparations, | 
with all of the misery and hardship and | 
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New Forces Found 
To Aid Prosperity 
Continuance. of Economic 


Growth Predicted on Basis 
Of Past Tendencies 


In History of Industry 


By J. Schnitzer 


apart in American etonomic history. 
From a low point reached in March, 1921, 
production in this country gradually in- 
ceased, until, in the middle of 1929, it ¢ r ¢ 
had doubled. One of the most significant | leather during 1929 bring out the inter- 
trends to be noticed during this period | esting fact that the value of the exports 
is the tremendous increase in the per|in the past year was lower than in any 
capita production, due of course to grea Y 
improvements in management and ma-|that the imports were valued at more 
chinery. At the same time, a higher|than the leather imports of any other 
standard of living, accompanied as it|preceding year. These preliminary 
was by an ever-broadening market for | figures place the value of the leather im- 
all manner of goods, the creation of new} ports into the United States in 1929 at 
goods and services, afforded wider op-| $44,585,174, and the exports in the same 
portunities for employment. | year totaled but $42,937,622: 

There were two temporary recessions,| This is the first year in the history 
one in 1924 and one in 1927, but on the| of the American leather trade when the 
whole throughout this period, production| value of the imports exceeded that of 
and trade.had been maintained at a very|the exports. Exports were rather slow 
high level, while sitice 1921 prices which| throughout the year, but especially so 
had fluctuated so violently during the,in the last nine months. Imports, on 
war period in this country and so vio-|the other hand, were rather strong dur- 
lently throughout the world during the] ing all the months, but were especially 
postwar period until currencies were sta-| higher in the months from May to 
bilized, hardly fluctuated at all, remain-| November, inclusive, 
ing at about 45 per cent above the pre- Percentages Are Given 


bes ~ level. = ‘ Imports of upper and lining leathers, 
The period may be characterized as one not including patents, accounted for al- 


of rapid recovery and general prosperity, | most 65 per cent of the total leather 


accOmpanied by largely increased cor- fim : 
Baer Be ee Ee ee ported in 1929. Exports of these same 
porate earnings erowth in individual | eypen of leather accounted for about 63 
. Res per cent 0 e total leather exporte 
a satisfactory conditions of employ-| during the same year. Patent leather 
ae ae St accounted for more than 19 per cent of 
In addition, significant changes have} the total leather exports in 1929, but 


Commerce — 
Preliminary statistics recently com- 


| taken place in the organization of manu-| made up less than 3 per cent of the 


facturing and distributive enterprises.| total imports in the same year. Sole 
Integration and unification have accom-| leather accounted for slightly more than 
panied a marked increase in the size of |514 per cent of the imports, and almost 
corporations, a development that might) 6% per cent of the exports in the past 
be readily illustrated by exumples in the | year. 

automotive industry, public utilities, in Exports were very favorable in Janu- 
the field of retail trade, and more re-/ ary and were valued at more than $4,- 
cently the field of banking.” 500,000, the highest exports during any 


. : . one month of 1929. There was a decline 
Difficulties Continue of more than $1,000,000 in the exports 
In Some Industries 





bitterness that has accompanied its 
development. | 


Balanced budgets, that first funda- 
mental requisite in any sound system | 
of public finance, did not materialize | 
without the courage on the part of states- | 
men and of self-sacrifice on the part of | 
the people, and while I am speaking of 
balanced budgets, I want to pause Tong | 
enough to pay a tribute of respect and | 
admiration to that great French states- | 
man, Raymond Poincare. The present} 
strong financial position of his country | 


is due, in a very great degree indeed, to| ° 


his courage and his statesmanship, | 

Then came stabilized currencies and | 
the return to the gold standard, in which | 
our country was enabled, through fortu- 1 
nate circumstances, to make a notable 
contribution. Not only through specific 
operations, intended to deal with gold 
movements, but through credits extended 
to a number of European banks of issue, 
the United States and the Federal re- 
serve system were enabled to make a! 
very material contribution to the finan- | 
cial and economic rehabilitation abroad. 

Salvador, Lithuania, Latvia, Colombia, | 
Sweden and Austria were put on a gold | 
basis between January, 1920, and June, 
1924, and I am reading this long list of 
countries because to me it is striking to 
see the extent to which the world’s cur- 
rencies were demoralized. 

Germany followed in October, 1924, 
and the currencies of England, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, Netherlands, 
Dutch East Indies, Hungary and Danzig 
were stabilized in April and May, 1925. 
Chile, Finland, Canada, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Czechoslovakia, Guatemala and 
India followed at various times between 
July, 1925, and July, 1927. During the 
fiscal year 1928, Ecuador, Argentina, Po- 
land, Italy, Estonia, Norway, Greece and; 
France were added in the months of Au- 
gust, October and December, 1927, and 
January, May and June, 1928, and only a 
few weeks ago Japan lifted her gold em- 
bargo, thus returning to a free gold 
basis. 

Finally, we cannot afford to underes- 
timate, even in the economic sphere, the 
tremendous value of the growing sense of 
security, of the subsidence of war hatred 
and animosity, and of the ever-expanding 
realization of world solidarity. Nations 
have come to understand more and more 
that their own prosperity cannot be 
built up at the expense of the prosperity 
of some other nations, and that the well- 
being of all is dependent upon the pros- 
perity and health of each. 

Thus, as we look back, we can see 
how, step by step, pillar by pillar, the 
foundations for new order have been 
laid—how we finally succeeded in es- 
tablishing order and stability, the two 
elements without which progress, pros- 
perity and happiness are unattainable. 


Great Progress Made 
In Last 10 Years 


_It is particularly interesting to re- 
view the past 10 years of our economic 
history, partly because of the vigor with 
which the difficulties of the transition 
period were overcome, and partly be- 
cause conditions in this country had such 
a significant bearing on world condi- 
tions. Ten years ago, as we all remem- 
ber, we were passing through a critical 
period indeed. War restraints had just 
been removed—industry and trade, al- 
ready expanded, responded rapidly to an 
expanding and increasing demand for 
goods, accompanied at the same time by 
apparently world-wide demand for the 
commodities which we produced. 

Immoderate activity developed and; as 
the result of psychological and economic 
factors, there ensued a period of price 
inflation, speculation and extravagance 
which resulted in a sharp business reces- 
sion in 1921, accompanied by credit 
stringency, and by an almost complete 
collapse in prices. The facts of this 
recession and the subsequent period of 


depression, I think, are too fresh in our}\ 


minds ‘to need elaboration. It is suf- 
ficient, I think, to recall that the infla- 
tionary conditions, which in a large 
measure were due to our war finance, 
had by 1922 sufficiently righted them- 
selves to permit the period of recovery 
to set in. 

That process of recovery occupied most 
of the past 10 years which has just 
closed, and the accomplishments of this 
period, I think, mark it off as a period 


| Reduction of Tax Rates 


Gots the = whonth, but in — 
the foreign sales again rose to more than 
The recovery, of course, has not been : 

uniform in all lines of activity. Agricul- el as April . i oe ee 
ture suffered conspicuously in 1921, and: somewhat; but were valued at slightly 
some branches of agriculture have not as sadiee than $4,000,000. During no other 
yet fully recovered. ifficulties have er ae h h 
been encountered in some other indus- ed oe re St Ee sore ae 
tries, notably the textile industry and the : sntial de 

coal industry. In the field of banking, 


for the substantial decline. 
the exéesses of the inflation period were 


Optimism Dispelled 
reflected in a heavy number of bank fail-| Because of the favorable trade in the 
ures, principally of the small banks in 


s . first quarter of the year some American 
agricultural sections. producers were optimistic about the 
During the past decade, we have con-| year’s trade, but this feeling was dis- 
tinued to show large favorable balances | pelled when the exports began to decline. 
in foreign trade. This net outflow of; In the exports of upper leathers, of the 
goods has been accompanied by an in-|11 classes shown separately, the value 
crease of our monetary gold stock, which | of only one type was higher in the past 
has greatly strengthened our domestic! yéar than in, 1928. Patent Teather ex- 
banking situation and by an outflow of | ports in 1929 registered a decline.in value 
funds to other nations in the form of|of more than 7,000,000 square feet in 
loans. The general state of prosperity | volume and $4,000,000 in value. There 
which has existed in the United States, | was a decline of but about 250,000 pounds 
accompanied by easy credit conditions un-|in volume and $960,000 in the value of 
til 1928, was particularly favorable to| the sole leather exports in 1929 as com- 
these foreign loans, and in fact foreign red with those of the preceding year. 
securities were floated in this country as sales of glove leather in the past 
up to 1929 at the rate of about $1,000,-| year were more than 1,000,000 square 
000,000 a year, and played a very notable | feet lower than in 1928. ‘ 
part both in the reestablishment of the; American tanners have been meeting 
gold standards abroad and in the eco-| with keener competition on their domes- 
nomic rehabilitation of Europe. tic market in recent years, and since the 
Examination of the consumption of} close of 1921 there has been a consistent 
the most important ordinary commodi-| increase in the leather imports into the 
ties throws rather a striking light on| United States. In the three years im- 
what the purchasing power of the Ameri- mediately preceding 1914 the, average 
can people means in world economy.| annual value of the leather imports into 
The population of the United States con-|this country was less than $8,000,000, 
stitutes about 7 per cent of the total| while in the past three years these have 
world population. Yet that 7 per cent|had a yearly value of more than $42,- 
—— 48 gad a . the world’s bags 100,000. 
production of coffee, r cent of all : 
the tin, 56 per cent of ihe arede rubber, Value Rose in May 
21 per cent of the sugar, 72 per cent of| Imports were rather low in the first 
the raw silk, 36 per cent of the coal, 42|three months of the year, the monthly 
per cent of the pig iron, 47 per cent of | average value being about $3,250,000, but 
the copper, 69 per cent of the crude|in May the value rose to more than $3,- 
petroleum; and out of nearly 32,000,000} 900,000. June was a very good month 
automobiles in use in the world on Jan.| for foreign, tanners. as their sales to the 
1, 1929, 24,000,000 were to be found in| United States amounted to more than 
these United States. $4,600,000 in value. The monthly aver- 
lage value of the imports during the last 
six months was approximately $3,800,000. 


Hide and Leather Division, Department of 


piled on the American foreign trade in 


t}other year since 1923. These also show 


approximately $25,500,000,000 to 


Benefited Industries 


The fact that this 7 per cent of the 
world’s population consumes this enor- 
mous proportion of the world’s principal 
commodities gives you some idea what 
the prosperity and purchasing power of 
the American people means to world 
commerce, industry and the employment 
of labor. 


The country has, of course, benefited by 
a@ sound governmental financial policy. 
We were enabled, very early in the dec- 
ade, to begin to reduce the very high 
rates of war tax, and that, of course, was 
of inestimable benefit to industry and 
trade. As you all know, we have had 
five tax reductions, I think, since 1921, 
and yet business, national income, has so 
expanded that these reductions have been 
to a- very large extent offset by the in- 
creased revenues from our principal 
taxes, that is the income taxes. 


In any event, in addition to the large 
statutory amounts which are set aside 
each year for the reduction of our large 
debt, it has been found possible to put 
aside a very large amount every year | 
from surplus, so that in the 10-year period | 
from June 30, 1919, to June 30, 1929, our 

ross national debt has been reduced 


about $17,000,000,000 on June 30 last, or 
at a rate in excess of $850,000,000 a year. 


Our recent prosperity is to be ac- 

counted for largely, if we are going to 
generalize, by a resourceful and indus- 
trious population, vigorous and able 
leadership, rich natural resources, sound 
administration of governmental affairs, 
and friendly and constructive interna- 
tional relations. In view of the strength 
of these basic factors in this country and 
of* the ‘stéady improvement in political 
and economic conditions throughout the 
world, a long-term view of the future is 
distinctly encouraging. 
At the present time, as we all know, 
we are experiencing a recession in trade 
and business, the extent of which it is 
impossible to estimate at this moment. 
But I think that if we journey back to 
1920 and then review, be it ever so 
briefly, all that has happened in the last 
10 years, I think all will agree with me 
and say that a man would indeed have 
to be one of pretty poor spirit and cour- 
age not to look forward to the future 
with complete confidence, 


Imports of upper and lining leather in- 
creased in value from $24,372,137 in 1928 
to $28,972,903 in 1929. 

There were marked declines in the 
value of the imports of sole, patent and 
glove leathers during 1929, as compared 
with the previous year, but marked in- 
creases in the foreign sales of rough 
tanned and harness leathers. A decline 
was noted in the value of the imports 
of leather cut into shoe uppers as weil 
as seal, sheep, goat, and calf ,leathers 
not for shoe purposes. 


State Aid Sought to Stop 
Drop in New York Industry 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
by mass production and mechanization 
factors than have been absorbed in other 
activities, it continues, until “it will 
take skill and good sense on the part of 
all the American people to meet the sit- 
uation.” 

“The issue is not one between the State 
and power companies,” the letter adds, 
“as I am informed the power contracts 
provide that any additional water rental 
shall be assumed by the customers. And 
it is certainly not an issue between the 
State and the power consumers, because 
these power consumers in their very use 
of power will furnish employment, which 
is most necessary in the State today. The 
issue is between the State, with its desire 
to collect taxes, and the workers them- 
selves.” 


Losing in Manufacturing 

Urging “the lowest possible cost” for 
the power, Mr. Hart states: “There need 
be no fear that by so doing you will be 
unduly favoring capital. e advantage 
that will accrue to capital is only inei- 
dental, The advantage that wil] accrue 
to the workers of New York ig vital, for 
it affects their very chance of a job.” 

In elaborating epee the grave indus- 
trial situation, r. Hart poihts out 
that the committee of 25, formed to 
bolster up-State industry, employment 
and business, has learned that the State 
as a whole is rapidly losing its place in 
manufacturing due to a_ still-growing 
number of burdens. One single industry 
having plants in various States, for ex- 
ample, reported New York State’s tax 


Lowest Since 1923) tack of Authority to Trace Industrial Alcohol to Consumer 


Said to Hinder Service 


Unfavorable Balance in For- 
eign Trade Was Recorded 
Last Year for First Time 


mulas. After denaturation it may be 
sold and used within certain limitations 
without permit and bond. It cannot be 
used internally. 

(b) Specially denatured alcohol is 
ethyl alcohol so treated with denaturants 
as to permit its use in a ater number 
of specialized arts and industries than 
is possible in the case of completely de- 
natured alcohol. The character of spe- 
cially denatured alcohol is such that it 
may be sold, possessed, and used only 
pursuant to permit and bond. 

The method adopted by Congress in 
1906, and reiterated in the national pro- 
hibition act, requires that methyl or 
wood alcohol (now known as “methanol’’) 
or other suitable denaturing materials 
be added to alcohol intended for use in 
the arts and industries so as, to render 
it unfit for beverage purposes. 

The national prohibition att employed 
a slightly different wording than the 
original act of 1906 by merely stating 
that the’ alcohol withdrawen for in- 

; dustrial use should be denatured by the 
addition of such materials as would 
render it unfit for use as an intoxicating 
beverage. 


Denaturing Substances 
Must Be Hard to Remove 


Many factors bearing on the problem 
require extended scientific investigation. 
For example, the denaturing substances 
employed in completely denatured alco- 
hol must be of such a nature as to. re- 
main with the alcohol under the most 
severe manipulative treatment. The sub- 
stances must be noncorrosive and, in the 
quantity used, nontoxic, and the com- 
pounded formula must be suitable for 
lawful industrial use. 

There is a misapprehension in the 
public mind as to the underlying reasons 
for the use of the denaturing grade of 
methanol. 


The denaturing grade of methanol is 
used because of its distinctive odorous 
substances commonly designated as pyro- 
ligneous compounds, which can be easily 
detected by the individual as a mixture 
or liquid with a disagreeable odor and 
taste, wholly unfit for consumption. 

Every well-informed chemist. knows 
that the long-continued use of methanol 
by all countries is based on sound scien- 
tific principles. 

Being closely related chemically to 
ethyl alcohol (ethanol), having a boiling 
point only slightly below that of ethyl 
alcohol and having the physical prop- 
erties closely resembling ethyl alcohol, it 
is a substance that cannot easily 
removed. 


The fact that methanol forms constant 
boiling point mixtures with ethyl alcohol, 
and if redistillation is attempted, carries 
over with it in the distillate these odor- 
ous pyroligneous compounds, discloses the 
chief reason for its world-wide use as a 
basic denaturing agent. 


Chemical Industry 
Developed Recently 


The passage of the national prohibition 
act was coincident with the development 
of a large _ varied chemical industry 
in the Uni States. 

The further development of formulas 
for specialized industries enabled these 
industries to maintain themselves 
through the period of adjustment inci- 
dent to the inauguration of national pro- 
hibition. 

The special formulas were designed 
primarily for particular industries. Due 
consideration was given to the chemical 
and commercial factors making for ef- 
ficient production. 

For example, in the artificial-silk in- 
dustry one of the principal grades is 
hitrosilk, which is a colloidal solution of 
nitrocellulose in an alcohol-ether mixture. 
In this case the denaturant employed is 
ether. Its use not only renders the al- 
cohol unfit for beverage purposes, but 
gives a mixture which meets every scien- 
tifie and manufacturing requirement. 

Another example of the application of 
specialized formulas is the addition of a 
basic perfume material.to the alcohol de- 
signed and intended for the perfumery 
and toilet water trade. 

This substance, known chemically as 
“diethylpthalate,” when added to the 
alcohol, renders it extremely bitter and 
distasteful. The chemical is odorless, 
and is a logical component of complex 
perfume mixtures. 

In the development of these specialized 
formulas it has been the effort of the 
Department, in cooperation with 'the in- 
dustries concerned, to devise formulas 
that will render the alcohol unfit for 
beverage purposes and yetgenable the in- 
dustry to employ the material in the most 
efficient way. 

There are 68 specialized formulas. 
Half of them were authorized prior to 
1920. None of these mixtures are avail- 
able to the public, and are only procur- 
Le 


Foreign Trade Personnel 
Changes Are Announced 
The ointment of William L. 


ap 

Mitchell, of Port Washington, N. Y., as 
manager of the Norfolk, Va., district 
office of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce, succeeding Herbert P. Van Blar- 
com, who has been promoted to the rank 
of Assistant Trade Commissioner at Syd- 
ney, Australia, was announced Feb. 8, by 
William L, Cooper, Director. 

Mr. Mitchell entered the service of the 
Commerce Department in April, 1923, 
and was assigned to duty in its New 
York City branch office. In June, 1926, 
he was promoted to assistant district 
office manager at Louisville, Ky., and has 
served in that position until his present 
promotion to manager of the Depart- 
ment’s branch office in Norfolk. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


cost per $100 of output was $1.65, com- 

a to $1.39 in New Jersey, $1.33 in 

assachusetts, 67 cents in Pennsylvania 
and 48 cents in Maryland. Abandonment 
of the State as a manufacturing site is 
continuing at an alarming rate, the letter 
indicates. 

To avert further burdening of indus- 
try, which could not fail to increase un- 
employment, Mr, Hart calls upon the 
committee and State “to take care that 
nothing is done that will still further 
penalize industry and still further harm 
opportunity for employment.” 


[Continued from Page w] 


able under the permit system in effect 
since 1906. 

The express intent of the act is that 
completely denatured formulas’ be avail- 
able for lawful purposes, such as do- 
mestic fuel and automobile antifreeze so- 
lutions, It is essential that the formulas 
be of such a nature as to render the alco- 
hol not necessarily highly toxie but ob- 
jectionable and obnoxious When used as 
a bevérage, 

It is practically impossible to consume 
one of the treated concoctions without 
knowing that the liquid is unfit for con- 
sumption. 


Total of 68 Formulas 
Are Being Employed 


As a precaution against accidental use, 
the regulations require that completely 
denatured formulas in packages contaiy- 
ing 5 gallons or less be sold under sku 
and crossbone label. Current scientific 
ij work .of the Department, therefore, is 
being directed witha view of strength- 
ening these formulas, not by rendering 
them more tdxic, but less potable. 

Investigative work by the Department 
has developed the suitability. of cert 
complex oil compounds of an odorless 
and disagreeable nature which are non- 
toxic. These compounds, when used with 
a minimum quantity of methanol, will 
remain with the alcohol under manipu- 
lative treatment. 

It is the aim of the Department to 
protect and encourage the lawful use of 
industrial aleohol. Consequently much 
scientific work is being done on this 
subject in order that the public may have 
the maximum protection. 


The present development of chemical 
industry in the United States and the 
fact that other countries are adopting 
some of our special methods is evidence 
of the constructive course pursued by the 
Department. The present system of de- 
naturation meets with the approval of 
these industries whose continued progress 
is essential to the public good. 

A weak policy of denaturation would 
promote illegal operations. It would 
also lessen the protection afférded the 
public. 

Industrial alcohol has become & most 
important factor in the scientific and in- 
dustrial progress of the United States. 

Without a large supply of industrial 
alcohol at a moderate cost it would not 
| be possible to promote a great many of 
| our essential industries. 

Since the World War there has been a 
remarkable development along chemical 
manufacturing lines in the United States. 
Today our industries consume more in- 
dustrial alcohol than those of any other 
country. 

There are now more than 25,000 users 
of industrial alcohol engaged in manu- 
facturing. 

Industrial alcohol is a necessary sol- 
'vent in the manufacture of hundreds of 
drugs and medicinal preparations. It is 
the solvent used in the preparation of 
flavoring extracts for household and 
manufacturing purposes. 


Alcohol Is Required 
In Making Medicines 


In the manufacture of many synthetic 
chemical compounds used medicinally 
and in the arts and industries it is a 
solvent as well as a component part. It 
‘is employed in the manufacture and puri- 
fication of many of the so-called “coal- 
tar” medicinal compounds. It is a nec- 
essary solvent in the manufacture of 
dyes. 

It is an essential material for the man- 
ufacture of ethyl ether, both technical 
and anesthetic grades. It is a solvent 
for all kinds of varnishes, shellacs, 
paints, lacquers, and miscellaneous pro- 
tective coverings. 

Industrial alcohol as such and ethyl 
acetate, which is manufactured from 
alcohol, are widely used in the manu- 
facture of lacquers which employ nitrated 
cotton as a base. The entire automobile 
industry employs millions of gallons of 
these cotton lacquers. 


\ 








| 


in automobile radiators. It is also used 
as a cleaning fluid and as a sterilizer in 
hospitals, 

One of the principal grades of artificial 
silk requires large quantities of alcohol 
and ether made from alcohol. 

The few uses of alcohol here men- 
tioned merely illustrate its wide use 
in all of our industrial operations, 

The Government with the assistance of 
scientists and technologists of the indus- 
tries concerned, after extensive research 
work, selected the denaturants used for 
rendering industrial alcohol unfit for bev- 
“— purposes. 

The denaturants are selected on ac- 
count of cértain technical and manufac- 
turing requirements. Many of the de- 
naturants add to the utility of industrial 
alcohol. 

In the earlier years of prohibition a 
permit for the manufacture of industrial 
alcohol did not limit the manufacturer in 
his production. As a result, more alco- 
hol was produced than needed for legiti- 
mate industry, thus making diversion of 
the surplus possible through thefts and 
other lawless acts. 

After conference with the Department 
of Justice about two years ago, the Bu- 
reau of Prohibition put into effect 
quantitative control of the production of 
industrial alcohol. This control policy 
provides only for known legitimate needs, 
with reasonable commercial tolerance to 
obviate price manipulation. 


Inspection Has Reduced 
Danger of Diversion 


The Government’s method of inspection 
is very thorough. The nae of diver- 
sion to illicit channels has n greatly 
reduced, 

@ dishonest manufacturer who diverts 
specially denatured alcohol obtained on a 
Government permit is caught eventually 
by Government inspectors. He must 
then pay the penalty. imposed for viola- 
tion of the law. 

Every manufacturer desiring to use 
specially denatured alcohol must file 
application for permit. Before such per- 
mit is granted a thorough investigation 
of the officers of the company is con- 
ducted. Information rogue’ the prod- 
uct to be manufactured, the formula to 
be used, and the potential market for 
such a product must be furnished. 

To be continued in the issue ef 

Feb. 11, 
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Alcohol is used as an antifreeze agent | due to unreasonable profits or unn 


Disclosed in Survey 


Department of Commerce to 
Extend Study of Wrap- 
ping and Packing Systems 
Used in Retail Stores 


“Striking opportunities” exist. to effect 
savings in wrapping and packing 
methods and supplies used by stores, the 
Department of Commerce reported to a 
recent convention of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, held in New York 
City. 

The result of a preliminary survey in 
the New York metropolitan area and in 
Boston was transmitted to the conven- 
tion, the Department announced Feb. 8. 

The scope of the survey will be ex- 
tended to include 12 other cities, at fhe 
request of the association, so as to pre- 
sent a picture of average conditions 
throughout the country, the Department 
said. f 

Results of Survey Given 

The statement follows in full text: 

The nineteenth annual convention of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Associa-: 
tion in New York City received a report 
from the division of simplified practice of 
the Bureau of Standards, on the results 
of a preliminary survey of wrapping and 
packing methods_and supplies used } 
six typical stores in the New York met 
politan area and in Boston.. This sur- 
vey, which was undertaken by the De- 
partment of Commerce at the request 
of the association, disclosed striking 
opportunities to effect savings. The 
association has asked that the scope of 
the study be extended so as to include 
12 cities. When completed, it will pre- 
sent a picture of average conditions 
throughout the country. 


Alexander B. Galt, of the Department 
of Commerce, in introducing a report on 
the preliminary survey, said in part: 

“R year ago the Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce, Dr. Klein, estimated tht 
the annual waste in distribution amounted 
to about $8,000,000,000, one-twelfth of 
our national income; almost $275 for 
every family in the United States. 


All Wastes Included 


“This estimate includes all ther so- 
called intangible wastes,.such as useless 
dvertising, duplicated sales effort, cross- 
hauling of similar commodities, and 
movement of empty transportation 
equipment. But the waste in physical 
distribution alone has. been estimated by 
several competent groups at not less 
than $3,000,000,000 a year. This igcljhdes 
the wastes of time, labor and rial 
in the multifarious operations that take 
place after a product leaves the final 
machine or process in a factory and be- 
fore it is in the hands of the final con- 
sumer ready to be used. 


“It 4s often supposed that transporta- 
tion cost, in the form of fre#ght charges, 
represents a large factor in the cost of 
physical distribution, but this is far from 
being the case. A recent survey of dis- 
tribution cost of 20 ‘staple commodities 
showed that freight charges amounted to 
only 10 per cent of the total; where 
packing, handling, loading, unloading, r@- 
handling, each often repeated several 
times, accounted for the other 90 per 
cent. 

Field of Greatest Waste 


“In other words, transportation, the 
one part of physical distribution whi 
creates any actual utility, costs only 
per cent of the total. The other operfa- 
tions, which add nothing whatever to 
value, cost 90 per cent of the total, and 
it is in these operations that the greatest 
waste ‘occurs. A cut of 10 per cent in 
freight charges, which would ruin all the 
railroads, would reduce physical distri- 
bution cost only 1 per cent, general dis- 
tribution cost less than one-half per cent, 
and probably effect retail prices scarcely 
at all, 


“Distribution is the most important 
problem ‘in modet™ business, and there 
seems to be little question but that the 
major economies effected during the next 
decade ‘will be in the distribution field, 
There is a rather widespread popular be- 
lief that the spread between cost of pro- 
duction and price to consumer is largely 


s- 
sary activities of various classes of « - 
dlemen.’ A majority of those who hae 
examined; without prejudice, our market- 
ing structure are not disposed to agree 
with this belief. 

“Nevertheless, there are many points 
along the line of distribution at which 
substantial economies can be effected. A 
complete revolution in wholesaling and 
vetmiling practice is taking place under 
our eyes, but the problem is so vast and 
our information is so meager that the 
extent and direction of these changes are 
largely guesswork. Greater knowledge 
of existing tendencies and conditions will 
help distributors to avoid inefficiency and 
to keep pace with modern practices in 
manufacturing. 


Further Data Sought 


_“A year and a half ago the division of 
simplified practice undertook its first 
major project primarily concerned with 
;our national distribution system. © Thi 
program had to do with standardizatio 
of clearance dimensions for shipping 
skids. There is now before industry a 
plan to extend the scope of this recom- 
mendation to include the over-all dimen- 
sions »f the skid platform. 

“The interest aroused by this effort has 


‘ 


ahe 


B| been very great and the division is glad 


to take the next iogical step, namely,gto 
assist in gathering the data Se etarae to 
present a true cross-section of national 
conditions in typical distribution fields, 
The division’s present work with the Na- 
tional Retail Bry Goods Association is 
the first of these. ; 

“This cooperative effort was under- 
taken at the request of your committee 
on simplification and standardization of 
store supplies, and divides itself into 
three parts: 

_ “1, A field survey of selected stores 
in various cities, in which the division’s 
| representatives gather-data on 

and supplies used in the wrapping and 
packing of merchandise. 

#3. paring this material for study 
and use by the committee and merchants 
generally. 

“3. Assisting the committee to dissem- 
inate its findings and recommendations. 


Reliable Statistics Essential 


“T\ have tried to point out briefly th 
this particular survey is not an isolat, 
phenomenon, On the contrary, it 
properly be regarded as an integral 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 2.] 
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| Federal Court Decisions 


evidence Obtained 


Legislators’ Restrictions — - 


Constitution Held to Bar Employment 
By Use of Invalid | Of Legislators by Highway Commission 


Warrant Suppressed Substantive Governmental Principle of Separation of 


Powers Violated by Concurrent Employment 


* 

Government Unable to Sus- 
tain Search on Ground 
That Formal Procedure 
Was Not Necessary 


Cheyenne, Wyo.—The Government, 
after purporting to procure a search war- 
rant and by virtue of the same entering 
premises, making a search, seizing prop- 
erty and making a return indicating in 
detail the manner in which the search 
was carried on,. cannot subsequently, 
upon a motion for the suppression of evi- 
dence, abandon the warrant and elect 
to sustain the search upon the theory 
that no warrant was necessary, the Dis- 
trict Court for Wyoming has held. | 
% It was the opinion of the court that in 
the face cf a duly instituted search and 
seizure, granting the Government the 
right of such an election would “disre- 
gard all semblance of regular and duly 
constituted procedure for the sole pur- 
pose of aiding the Government through 
means of a legal trick in avoiding the 
responsibility of its duly con: tituted rep- 
resentatives.” The fact that the indict- 
ment was for conspiracy to violate the 
national prohibition act, and not for a 
direct violation of it, did not vary the 
case. : 
; “No law or its enforcement,” the opin- 
ion declares, “should justify encroach- 
ment upon rights guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution, and one provision of this docu- 
ment is or should be as sacred as an- 
other.” 


UNITED STATES 


v. 
PETE BOSONI ET AL. | 
District Court, D. Wyoming. 
No. 2926. 


T. PAUL Wi11cox, Assistant United States 
Attorney, for plaintiff; W. L. WALLS 
and SAMUEL A. KING, for defendants. 


Opinion of the Court 
Jan. 22, 1930 


KENNEDY, District Judge.—The above 
entitled cause is before the court upon 
a motion to suppress evidence. The in- 
dictment is.one charging conspiracy to 
violate the prohibition law. The ‘mo- 
tion is-based upon the alleged insuf- 
ficiency of an affidavit for and the illegal- 
ity of a search and seizure by virtue 
of a search warrant based ‘thereon. The 
motion challenges in various respects 
the validy of the entire search and 
seizure proceeding upon the ground that 
the same was in violation of the con- 
ee rights of defendants guaran- 

d by the provisions of the Fourth 
and Fifth Amendments to the Federal 
Constitutibn. 

The motion is oposed by a resistence 
filed on behalf of the Government in 
which the allegations as to the unlawful 
and illegal search are denied, but all 
other allegations of the motion are ad- 
mitted. The affidavit for the search 
warrant and the warrant itself upon the 
presentation of the motion are offered 
tothe: court: for consideration. To. the 
warrant is appended the return of the 
prohibition officer under oath who made 
the affidavit for the search warrant, by 
which return it appears that the search 
warrant was executed on Mar. 15, 1929; 
that the premises described in the search 
warrant were searched that day; that 
the property seized consisted of 79 10- 
. gallon kegs of whiskey, one 5-gallon keg 

of whiskey, 1 gallon of whiskey and 1 

lien of wine; that the officer execut- 
ing the same gave to one of the defend- 
ants, Harry Julian, the person from 
whom the above described property was 
taken, a cqpy of the warrant together 
with a receipt for the property taken; 
and that the inventory contained a de- 
tailed and true account of all property 
seized under and by virtue of the war- 
rant. 

At the conclusion of the presentation 
of the motion on behalf of the defend- 
ants, counsel for the Government by 
way of reply assert that they make no 
claim as to the sufficiency of the affi- 
davit or the validity of the search war- 
rant, the invalidity of which they admit, 
but contend that independent of and 
without the search warrant there was 
a legal and valid search of the prem- 
sés at the time indicated in the re- 
turn and that upon proof tendered the 

overnment will be able to sustain the 
legality of the’ search and seizure. 

The controversy in this form presents 
the question as‘to whether or not officers 
of the Government purporting to act 
under a search warrant, which is clearly 
shown by the record to have been acted 
upon by them through the legal return 
made as provided by law, can in the 
event of a challenge to the legality of 
the search and seizure proceeding under 
said affidavitiand search warrant, abandon 
the same and elect to sustain the search 
and seizure upon the theory that no 
search warrant was necessary, and that 
they had the right to do the things 
which taney did do the same as though 
they had been done in the absence of a 
search warrant. 

In the brief time which is available 
for the consideration of this question, 
counsel have apparently not been suc- 
cessful in presenting authority’ directly 
upon the point involved, nor has this 
court discovered in. a limited résearch 
any. case which is on all fours with the 
case at bar as to the point here pre- 
sented. 

First impressions which must be very 
largely the guide in the present circum- 

neces, lead me to the conclusion. that 
4¥ the interest of justice and the pre- 
servation of legal procedure from utter 
chaos, the Government must be held to 

its adopted theory of a right to search 
the premises here involved. It may be 
frankly admitted that if a search war- 
rant were applied for and secured and 
without the use of the same, entrance to 
premises were made and search and 
seizure perfected on account of other 
evidence at the command of the search- 
ing officers, that such a search and 
seizure, such evidence being sufficient, 
might be logically and rightfully sus- 
tained. é; 


‘ 


Depends on Instrument 


But where an officer purports to pro- 
cure a search warrant and by virtue 
of the same enters premises, seizes prop- 
erty and makes a return indicating in 
detail the manner in. which he has 
carried out the provisions of the search 
warrant, it seems little short of revolu- 
ionary in procedure to permit the Gov- 
xnment under such circumstances to 
ssert that it did not act under and by 
virtue of such search warrant. If it 


might be assumed that the Government | 


r®. 


State of Louisiana: Baton Rouge. 


The employment by the State highway 
commission of members of the State leg- 
islature is forbidden by Article II of the 
Louisiana constitution, providing that 
“the powers of the government of the 
State of Louisiana shal! be divided into 
three distinct departments—legislative, 
executive and judicial,” and that, “no one 
of these departments, nor any person or 
collection of persons holding office in one 
of them, shall exercise power properly 
belonging to either of the others * * *,” 
the Supreme Court of Louisiana has held. 

The authors of the article intended 
that it should be effective not only against 
the three depaytments, but against any 
person or collection of person holding 
office in any of them, the court declared. 
The court also added: that the constitu- 
tional provisions were self-executing and 
needed no legislative action to carry them 
into effect. 

“The language of Artigle II is as effec- 
tive, without the contemplation of legis- 
lation on the subject, as the guaranty 
against the life, liberty or property, ex- 
cept by due process of law,” the court 
stated, 


° 
Percy SAINT, ATTORNEY GENERAL ET AL. 


v. 
O. K. ALLEN ET AL. 
Louisiana Supreme Court. 
No. 30873. 
Appeal from the Nineteenth District 

Court for the Parish of Baton Rouge. 

Opinion of the Court 
Feb. 3, 1930 

O’NIELL, C. J.—This suit is brought 
by the attorney general on _ behalf 
of the State, and by two taxpayers, 
complaining of an alleged unlawful ex- 
penditure of public funds. The main 
object of the suit is to prevent persons 
holding office in one of the departments 
of the State government from being 
employed to exercise powers or func- 
tions belonging to another of the three 
departments. Another object of the 
suit is to prevent the Louisiana high- 
way commission and its members from 
employing attorneys at law for the com- 
mission without the consent or approval 
of the attorney general. 

The plaintiffs alleged that there were 
16 members of the legislature employed 
by executive officers; boards and com- 
missions, at salaries amounting to $48,- 
000 per annum, payable monthly. The 
record discloses that there were in fact, 
when this petition for an injunction 
was heard, three senators employed by 
the highway commission, each drawing 
a salary of $350.00 per month, one of 
them serving as an attorney for the 
commission, one as chief enforcement 
officer,/and the other as assistant to the 
general maintenance superintendent; 
that there were two members of the 
house of representatives employed by 
the highway commission, as attorneys 
at law, each drawing a salary of $350 
per month; that there were seven other 
members of .the house of representa- 
tives employed by the highway com- 


misSion “at salaries’ ranging’ “from $150 ' 


to $250 per month, three of them being 


LL ——————————————— 


should be amenable to the same rules 
and regulations which govern the rights 
and powers of all other classes of liti- 
gants, then it would here be clearly 
estopped from asserting that it did not 
do the acts under the claim and au- 
thority which the record here clearly 
discloses that it did. 

There is no intimation in the record 
that the search and seizure was carried 
out by virtue of an arrest of the de- 
fendants, which might in some instances 
sustain a search of the premises and 
the seizure of property there by them 
held in violation of law.. On principle, 
it would seem to me that the case ought 
to be placed in the same category with 
one where an: officer has procured an 
illegal search warrant and presents it to 
the owner of the premises who thereupon 
gives his consent to a search. In that 
instance it has been held that the 
consent to the search does not. avoid 
the safeguard provided by the Constitu- 
tion against unreasonable _ searches. 
Salata v. United States, 256 Fed. 125 
(6th Cir.), In that case and in the case 
at bar, the officers of the Government 
are purporting to be acting under and 
by virtue of a search warrant, and if 
the warrant fails on account of illegality, 
the search and seizure carried on there- 
under likewise fails. 


Danger of Legal Trick 


It may be admitted for the sake of 
argument that in the event the Govern- 
ment were permitted to introduce evi- 
dence on this hearing it could show that 
the search and seizure which was con- 
ducted would have been in all respects 
legal and lawful in the absence of a 
search warrant, yet to permit this in the 
face of a duly instituted search and 
seizure proceeding with an executed re- 


turn thereto by the officer all on file: 


and submitted to the court upon a mo- 
tion made in good faith to protect the 
constitutional rights of the defendants, 
it would simply result in disregarding 
all semblance of regular and duly con- 
stituted procedure and for the sole pur- 
pose of aiding the Government through 
means of a legal trick in avoiding the 
responsibility of its duly constituted rep- 
resentatives. Neither in my opinion 
does the fact that the indictment in which 
the motion is made charges a conspiracy 
to violate the prohibition law rather 
than a direct violation of such law, alter 
the principle which should be , applied. 
If anything, the rule in such a case 
should_be more stringently applied for 
the reason that in such case all evidence 
of seized property would be subject to 
introduction as against all those who are 
jointly charged in the conspiracy” but 
who may not have been present at the 
time of the search or possibly had no 
knowledge of the place searched and 
the property seized. 

No Jaw or its enforcement should 
justify “encroachment upon rights guar- 
anteed by the Constitution, and one 
rovision of this document is or should 
é@ as sacred as another. 

For the reasons stated, the motion 
to suppress will be sustained and all 
evidence of property seized or informa- 
tion secured in and about the premises 
described in the affidavit and search 
wafrant shown to have been executed 
by the prohibition officers on Mar. 15, 
1929, will be suppressed, reserving to 
plaintiff its proper ex¢eptions. 


The Journal of the Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals will be 
found on page 11, 


listed as right-of-way men, one as con- 
struetion superintendent, one as super- 
intendent of maintenance district No. 
9, one as a gravel inspector, and the 
seventh as an assistant superintendent. 
The record shows that there is also a 
member of ,the house of representa- 
tives employed as warden of the State 
penitentiary, by the manager, at a sal- 
ary of $400 per month, another member 
of the house of representatives em- 
payed as law clerk by the State board of 
ealth, at a salary of $150 per month, 
and another member of the house of rep- 
resentatives employed as an accountant 
by the State superintendent of public ac- 
counts, at a salary of $175 per month. 
There are therefore 15 members of the 
legislature employed in executive depart- 
ments of the State government and draw- 
ing salaries amounting to $46,200 per 
annum. 


Injunésion Issued Against 
Employment of Members 


| It is alleged that this practice of em- 


ploying members of the legislature in 
the executive department of the State 
government tends to destroy the inde- 
pendence of the legislative department, 
is making the legislative department 
subservient to the executive department, 
is making it possible for the executive 
department to exercise undue influence 
and control over the legislative depart- 
ment, is contrary. to public policy, pub- 
lic welfare and public morals, is viola- 
tive and destructive of the principles of 
a republican form ‘of government, and 
violagive particularly of article II of the 
constitution of Louisiana. 

The complaint in this’ particular suit 
is directed against the employnient of 
the State senator and two members of 
the house of representatives as attorneys 
for the State highway commission, be- 
cause it is alleged that their employ- 
ment, without the consent or approval 
of the attorney general, is violative also 
of sections 55 and 56 of article VII 
of the constitution, making it the duty 
exclusively of the attorney general or 
one of his assistants to attend to and 
have charge of all legal matters in 
which the State has an interest, or 
to which the State is a party, and giv- 
ing the attorney general the exclusive 
authority to appoint his assistants. 

In response to the petition, the dis- 
trict judge issued a rule on the high- 
way commission and its members to 
show cause why a preliminary injunc- 
tion should not issue, forbidding them 
to employ the three members of the 
legislature, or any of them, as attorneys 
for the highway commission, or in any 
other capacity, and forbidding the high- 
way commission to pay or otherwise 
compensate them for that or any other 
service out of the funds of the Stat@or 
of the highway commission. 

The defendants filed an exception of 
no cause or right of action, and an an- 
swer to the rule, which was submitted 
on a statement of facts, mutually ad- 
mitted, subject to the defendant’s objec- 
tion that the facts with regard to the 
employment of members of the legisla- 
ture in other departments of the State 
government were irrelevant and imma- 
terial. The district judge overruled the 
exception of no cause or right of action, 
and gave judgment against the defend- 
amts, making absolute the rule to show 
cause, and issuing an injunction against 
the employment of the three members of 
the legislature as attorneys for the high- 
way commission. 

The defendants filed a motion, first, 
for annulment of the judgment on the 
ground that it was not signed within 
three days after it was rendered, and, 
in the alternative, for a suspensive ap- 
peal from the judgment. The judge re- 
fused to annul the injunction or to grant 
a suspensive appeal from the judgment, 
but granted a devolutive appeal. The 
defendants then applied to this court for 
| writs of certiorari, prohibition and man- 
| damus, which were refused on the ground 
that the appeal which had been allowed 
furnished the defendants a_ sufficient 
remedy if the injunction should not have 
been granted. See Saint, Attorney Gen- 
eral et al. v. Allen et al., 169 La. —, 
125 So. 72. The case is now hefore us 
on appeal. The plaintiffs, answering the 
appeal, pray for an amendment of the 
judgment so as to enjoin the highway 
commission and its members from em- 
ploying the three members of the legis- 
lature, or compensating them, not only 
as attorneys for the highway commis- 
sion, but in any other capacity, as long 
as they remain in office as members of 
the legislature. 

Appellants argue extensively in their 
brief that the judgment appealed from 
is null because it was not signed within 
thrée days, but was in fact signed on 
the seventh day after it was rendered. 
They cite and rely upon Act 40 of 1904, 
page 76, amending and reenacting sec- 
tion 5 of Act 163: of 1898, page 320, and 
declaring that all judgments rendered by 
the district courts shall be signed within 
three days from the#date of rendition. 
The act of 1898 made it three judicial 
days. The act of 1904 omitted the word 
“judicial.” The act of 1898 declared in 
its title that its purpose was to carry 
into effect article 117 of the con- 
stitution of that year; and in the article 
is was said that the judgments of the dis- 
trict courts should be signed after three 
days seve the rendition thereof. The 
same provision appears in article 546 
the Code of Practice. * 

The language of the act of 1904 and of 
section 5 of the act of 1898 leaves no 
doubt that a judgment of a district court 
need not be’ signed within three days 
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Patent Appeals 
Filed in the 


Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


A summary of appeals in patent and 
trade mark cases filed in the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals to and in- 
cluding Appeal No. 2694. was published 
in previous issues. The summary of ap- 
peals filed subsequently follows: 

No. 2695. In re application of Ernest H. 
Peabody. Appeal from the Board of Ap- 
peals. Serial No. 12301. Improvement in 
fuel bufners. 

No. 2696. In re application of William 
F. Grupe. Appeal from the Board of Ap- 
peals. Serial No. 719009. Improvements in 
cork envelope for laundry rolls. 

No. 2697. In re application of Irving C. 
Jennings. Appeal from the Board of Ap- 
peals. Serial No. 147348. Improvement in 
wet vacuum pumping apparatus. 

No. 2698. The Gilbert Co. v. John O. Gil- 
bert. Appeal from the Commissioner of 
Patents. Opposition No. 9050. Trade mark 
for medicated chewing gum. , : 

No. 2699. In re application of Edward 
A. Robinson. Appeal from the Board of 
Appeals. Serial No. 522984. Improvements 
in movable carrier for connector rods. 

No. 2700. In re application of Robert 
J. Frank. Appeal from the Board of Ap- 
peals. Serial No.. 98056. Improvements in 
ground rod clamps. 

No. 2701. Joseph Sachs v. George B. 
Wadsworth. Appeal from the Board of Ap- 
peals. Interference No. 55350. Electric 
switches. 

No. 2702. In re application of Jones P. 
Stagg. Appeal from the Board of Appeals. 
Serial No. 169344. Improvements in mail- 
ing strips. 

No. 2703. Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc., 
v. Sears, Roebuck and Co. Appeal from 
the Commissioner of Patents. Interference 
No, 1261. Trade mark for ammunition. 


ae 


after it is rendered; for the statutedeclares 
that, if a judgment is signed within the 
three days after it is rendered, and if an 
application for a new trial is filed within 
the three days and is eventually granted, 
the effect is to set aside the judgment 
previously signed. The decisions are to 
the effect that a judgment signed within 
three days after it is rendered is signed 
“prematurely,” in the sense that it does 
not become effective until the three days 
have expired, or until the application for 
a new trial has been denied, if one has 
been filed subsequent to the signing of 
the judgment but within the three days 
after it was rendered. State ex rel. Well- 
man v. Bell, Judge, 143 La. 662, 77 So. 
493; Ryland v. Harve M. Wheeler Lum- 
ber Co., 146 La, 787, 84 So. 55. There is, 
therefore, no merit in the contention of 
the appellants that the judgment ap- 
pealed from is null because it was not 
signed within three days after it was 
rendered. ‘ 


Division of Powers 
Is Question of Case 


The exception of no cause or right of 
action, filed in the district court, is also 
argued extensively in appellants’ brief. 
The right of the attorney general to 
bring the suit is conferred by the provi- 
sions of section 56 of article VII of the 
constitution, that he, or one of his assist- 
ants, shall attend to and have charge of 
all legal matters in whieh the State has 
an jntéfest, or to which the State is a 
party, with authority to institute and 
prosecute, or intervene in, any and all 
suits or other proceedings, as he may 
deem necessary for asserting or protect- 
ing the rights and interests of the State. 
Inasmuch as every fact which was proven 
or admitted on the trial of the rule was 
alleged in the plaintiffs’ petition, we shall 
consider and decide the case, as the dis- 
trict court considered and decided it, with 
reference to the facts proven or admitted 
on the trial of the rule to show cause. 

The important question in this case is 
whether the practice of employing mem- 
bers of the legislature to perform serv- 
ices, for pay, in the executive department 
of the State government is forbidden by 
article II of the constitution, viz.: 

Section 1. The powers of the Government 
of the State of Louisiana shall be divided 


into three distinct departments—legislative, 
executive, and judicial. 


Section. 2. No one of these departments, 
nor any person or collection of persons hold- 
ing office in one of ther, shall exercise power 
properly belonging to either of the others, 
except in the instances hereinafter expressly 
directed or permitted. 

The expression “except in the in- 
stances hereinafter expressly directed or 
permitted” has reference to such in- 
stances, for example, as where the sen- 
ate is given the executive administra- 
tive power of confirming appointments, 
or where the house of representatives 
is given the judicial power of impeach- 
ment, and the senate is given the judi- 
cial power of trying inpeachments. 

The principle announced in sections 1 
and 2 of article II of the constitution is 
the foundation on which our system of 
republican Government is established, 
and is safeguarded in the Constitution of 
the United States and in that of every 
one of the States, 


Authorities Stress Need 
For Separate Functioning 


James Bryce, in The American Com- 
monwealth, Vol. 1, p. 216, Chap. XXI, 
on The Legislature and The Executive, 
says: 

The fundamental characteristic of the 
American National Government is its separa- 
tion of the legislative, executive, and judicial 
departments.. This separation is the merit 
which the Philadelphia convention chiefly 
sought to attain, and which the Americans 
have been wont to regard as most completely 
secured by their Constitution. In Europe, as 
well as in America, men are accustomed to 
talk of legislation and administration as dis- 
tinct. But a consideration of their nature 
will show that it is not easy to separate 
these two departments in theory by analysis, 
and still less easy to keep them apart in 
practice, = f 

To be continued in the 


issue of 
Feb, 11. ; 


Index and Digest 
State Court Decisions 


Ss YLLABI 


are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Louisiana—Constitutional Law—Distribution of Governmental Powers and 
Functions—Separation of Powers—Employment of Members. of Legislature 
by Executive Department—Self-Execution of Constitutional Provisions— 
Article If of the Louisiana constitution, providing that no department 
of the three departments of government, nor any person or collection of 
persons holding office in one of them, shall exercise power properly belong- 
ing to either of the others, is sufficient. authority, without further legisla- 
tion, to forbid the employment of members of the State legislature, for pay, 
by the State highway commission, the provision being effective not only 
against any of the three departments of government, but also against any 
person or collection of ‘persons holding office in any one of them.—Saint, 


etc., ét al. v. Allen et al. 


(La, Sup. Ct,)—IV U, 8. Daily, 3443, Feb, 10, 1930. 
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Search and Seizure—Suppression of 


are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Evyidence—Invalid Warrant—Abandon- 


ment of Warrant and Election of Other Theory to Sustain Search— 
Where an officer purports to procure a search warrant and by virtue ‘of 


the same enters premises, seizes p 


rty and makes a return indicating in 


detail the manner in which he has carried out the provisions of the search 
warrant, the Government cannot, subsequently, in a motion to suppress 
evidence, admit the ‘invalidity of the warrant and successfully contend that,~ 
independent of and without the search warrant, there was a legal and valid 
search of the premises at the time indicated in the return and thus abandon 


the warrant and elect to sustain the search 


and seizure upon the theory 


that no search warrant was necessary.—United States v. Pete Bosoni et al. 
(D. C., Wyo.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3448, Feb, 10, 1930. 


Telegraphs and Telephones—Regulation and Operation—Charges—Reason- 
ableness of Amounts Paid Parent Corporation for Services Under License 


Contract— 


In determining whether amounts included in operating expenses of plain- 
tiff telephone company and paid pursuant to a contract with plaintiff’s 


parent company, requiring payment 


of 4% per cent of plaintiff’s gross 


revenue for rental of telephone instruments and for advice and assistance in 


engineering, operating, financial and 


other matters and for the prosecution 


of experimental and research work in telephony, are fair and reasonable, 


it is not incumbent upon plaintiff to 


show the cost to the American com- 


pany of the services rendered the plaintiff, since the test is the nature of the 
benefits received by plaintiff and whether or not it probably. could have 
secured better terms elsewhere.—Illinois Bell Telephone Co. v. Moynihan 


et al. 


(D. C., N. D. Ill.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3446, Feb. 10, 1930. 


Telegraphs and Telephones—Regulation and Operation—Charges—Reason- 
ableness of Amounts Paid Parent Corporation for Services Under. License 


Contract—, 


Allowance by Illinois commerce commission of amounts found reasonable 
for inclusion in operating expenses of plaintiff telephone company for pay- 
ments to its parent company pursuant to contract for rental of telephone in- 
struments and for ad@yice and assistance in engineering, operating, financial 
and other matters and for prosecution of experimental and research work 
in telephony, accepted in determining issue of confiscation, although reduction 


from amount required under contract 


not approved.—Illinois Bell Telephone 


Co. v. Moynihan et al. (D.C., N. D. Ill.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3446, Feb. 10, 1930. 
Patents 


Patents—Accounting— 


Under circumstances of the case, beginning of accounting period set at day 
bill for infringement was filed—Societe Enfants Gombault et Cie. v. Law- 
rence-Williams Co. (D. C., N. D. Ohio.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3443, Feb. 10, 1930. 


Patents—Accounting— 


Where interlocutory decree ordering accounting was affirmed by circuit 
court of appeals, profits will not be refused on exception to master’s report 
even when expressions by district court in his opinion seem to exculpate the 
defendant from the class of willful and fraudulent infringers.—Societe En- 


fants Gombault et Cie. v. Lawrence-Williams Co. 


IV U. S. Daily, 3443, Feb. 10, 1930. 
Patents—Accounting— — 


That order relating to original supersedeas bond and the bond itself 
tain no reference to profits does not preclude accounting for profits 


(D. C., N. D. Ohio)— 


ther 
atter 


affirmance on appeal.—Societe Enfants Gombault et Cie. v. Lawrence-Wil- 


liams Co. 


Patents—Accounting— 

Expenses of litigation incurred by 
vested capital subsequent to date of 
disallowed as deduction from gross 


(D. C., N. D. Ohio.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3443, Feb. 10, 1930. 


defendant as wel! as interest on in- 
filing bill for infringement should te 
profit—Societe Enfants Gombault et 


Cie. y. Lawrence-Williams Co. (D. C., N. D. Ohio)—IV U. S. Daily, 3443, 


Feb. ‘10, 1930. 


Trade 


Marks 


Trade Marks—Marks and Names Subject to Ownership—Color— ; 

The color violet applied to gasoline is not a registrable trade mark, since 
the decisions are deemed conclusive that no one can appropriate to the ex- 
clusion of others a color alone independently of any particular design, symbol 
or character for use on his goods ——-Ex parte General Petroleum Corp. of 
Calif. -(Comr. Pats.)—IV U. S. Daily,~3443, Feb. 10, 1930. 


Trade Marks—Pleading and Practice in Patent Office— ; : 
Adjudicated cases, referred to by applicant for trade mark registration, 

deciding questions of unfair competition, are not determinative of the issue 

of registration.—Ex parte General Petroleum Corp. of Calit. (Comr. Pats.)— 


IV U. S. Daily, 3443, Feb. 10, 1930; 


Color Alone, Unsupported by, Design, 
Is Insufficient to Warrant Registry 


[Report -of Master 
On Accounting for — 
| Infringement Upheld 


Liability for Profits Under 
Illegal Use Unaffected by 


Suggestions as to Lack of 
Willful Fraud 


Cleveland, Ohio.—In affirming the re 

port of the master in an accounting re- 
, sulting from a patent infringement suit; 
the District Court for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Ohio has ruled that the account- 
ing period was properly begun as of the 
date of the filing of the original petition, 
at which time full notice of infringement 
was given. ‘ 

The court also ruled that expressions 
in prior opinions and the fact that no ref- 
erence to profits was made in the order 
relating to the original supersedeas bond, 

‘and the bond itself. did not preclude an 
‘accounting for profits. 


SOcIETE ENFANTS GOMBAULT ET CIE. 
Vv. 
LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS COMPANY. 

District Court, N. D. Ohio. 
| Equity No. 1616. 
On exceptions to report of special master 
upon accounting. 
Memorandum Opinion 
Jan. 15, 1930 
JONES, District Judge.—This case is 
before the court on exceptions of both 
plaintiff and defendant to the report of 
the master upon accounting. The plain- 
tiff’s exceptions are largely directed to 
the complaint that the master adopted 
Sept. 3, 1925, as the beginning of the 
period for which profits should caleu- 
lated. Plaintiff contends for an earlier 
date. The defendant’s exceptions are 
that the master erred in certifying that 
any profits are recoverable in the ac- 
counting against the defendant; that the 
master erred in not finding that the 
accounting period did not begin earlier 
than September, 1926, or in any event 
earlier than February, 1926; that the 
| Master erred in disallowing the defen-" 
dant’s claim for costs and expenses o 
litigation as a deduction from gross 
profits; and that the master erred in 
disallowing interest on invested capital 
as a deduction from gross profits, and 
further excepting that the master as- 
sumed to. fix the period of accounting 
when it is claimed that question was re- 
served by the district court. 
Profits Subject to Account 

In my judgment under no circum 
stances could an earlier date than Feb. 
18, 1925 be found as the beginning of 
the accounting period. The amended 
bill of complaint, paragraph 16, alleges 
that the wrongful acts of the defendant 
commenced on the terrhination of the 
contract, or Feb. 18, 1925. It was upon 
this consideration that Feb. 18, 1925, was 
determined as the earliest date for any 
accounting period. The accounting = 
riod determined by the master is within | 
the period in controversy and adequate 
reason is given for fixing»its commence- 
ment_as of the date of the filing of the 
original petition, at which time full notice 
of infringement was given. Equitable 
considerations prompted by the temperate 
treatment accorded the defendant’s in- 
fringment by the district judge in his 
opinions justify the date of Sept. 3, 1925, 
rather than the earlier date of Feb. 18, 
1925. The question of whether the de~ 
fendant should be required to account 
for profits is settled by the opinion 
settling decree, dated Sept. 13, 1926, 
printed record page 303, wherein is found 
the following language of the district 


/ 


Supplemental Symbol Is Held to Be Required in Order to judge: 
Justify Trade Mark Protection 


Color alone, unsupported by any par- 
ticular design, symbol or character, has 
been held insufficient to warrant regis- 
tration as a trade mark, in a decision by 
the patent office. The decision held the 
color violet applied to gasoline not to be 
a registrable trade mark. 

The court held further that adjudi- 
cated cases deciding questions of unfair 
competition, referred to by the applicant, 
were not determinative on the issue of 
registration. 


EX PARTE GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORA- 
TION OF CALIFORNIA. 
COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 
Application for registration of trade 
mark for gasoline, filed July 20, 1928. 
Serial No. 269894. : 

WILLIAM WALLACE WHITE and WALLACE 
Waits, for applicant. 


Commissioner's Opinion 
Jan: 20, 1930 


KINNAN, Assistant Commissioner.— 
The applicant has appealed from the de- 
cision of the examiner of trade marks 
denying registration of the color violet 
applied to gasoline as a trade mark for 
the latter. 

In the brief the appellant proposes to 
amend the application to state “the mark 
consists of violet coloring matter inti- 
earn? mixed or dissolved into the gaso- 
ine.” 

The examiner has noted that many ad- 
judicated cases, set forth somewhat at 
ength in his statement, are fairly con- 
clusive that color alone unassociated with 
a design cannot constitute a trade mark. 
He further notes that commercial gaso- 
line, while commonly fairly transparent, 
frequently contains some slight colora- 
tion due to admixture of other elements 
to improve its quality, and that if it were 
given a particular color the public would 
not regard such color as a trade mark, 
but would think the color present for 
some other purpose. 

The applicant substantially admits the 
general trend of decisions in the adjudi- 
cated cases supports the examiner’s view 
but urges that such restrictions as to 
color constituting a trade mark are not 
in the statute, and the decisions relied 
Upon by the examiner set up a mere “rule 
of convenience,” and the instant case 
should be decided “not merely upon the 
rule, but rather upon the basis of the 
proposition w from which that rule 
was derived?’ 

, ‘Use Is Common 

As is set forth in the brief, and as is 
common knowledge anyhow, gasoline 
colored green has been marketed under 
the name Tydol, oline colored red is 
marketed by the Standard Oil Company 
of New York under the mark Esso, an 
gasoline colored blue has been placed 
upon the market_by Sun Oj! Company. 
Red, or substantially red, gasvline is 
being marketed by the Tydol Company 
and the Penn Oil Company, and there is 
also @ product of this color on sale in 
Washington under the name Red Dash. 
These colors are employed to make the 


product more attractive, just as fabrics, 
paper, and an endless variety of commer- 
cial articles are given various colors to 
make them more pleasing to the eye and 
enhance their sale. The particular color 
adopted by the applicant would be like- 
wise regarded by the public as added for 
some purpose other than that of a trade 
mark. 

Aside from the question as to whether 
these various colors found in gasoline 
upon the market and the violet color 
adopted by applicant are added solely for 
trade mark purposes or for other reasons, 
the decisions relieq upon by the examiner 
are deemed conclusive that color is so 
frequently applied to various articles, de- 
vices, and machines, that the public does 

| not give the significance of a trade mark 
to mere color. These decisions are also 
deemed conclusive that no one can appro- 
priate to the exclusion of others a color 
alone independently of any particular 
design, symbpl, or ,character, for use on 
his goods;’ is not thought the instant 
case differs in principle from one in which 
an applicant seeks a trade mark for yarn 
or paper of a particular color, or for 
woven piece goods of a particular color, 
or, as in the Duro Pump and Mfg. Co. 
|case, for a pump painted a particular 
: color, 
Color Alone Inadequate 

It is to be noted that the case of W. T. 
Grant Company, relied upon by the ex- 
aminer, was affirmed by the Court of 
Appeals, D. C., 879 O. G. 443, 29 F. (2d) 
877. It is regarded as of advantage to 
refer here to some additional holdings in 
previously adjudicated cases which = 
port the decision of the examiner. In 
the case of Coca Cola Co. v. Williams- 
burg Stopper Co. et al., 2 T. M. Rep. 234, 
the United States District Court of New 
York, in 1912, refused to grant a prelimi- 
nary injunction at the instance of the 
manufacturer of a beverage colored 
brown to prevent another party from 
marketing a-beverage of the same color. 
In the case of Smith-Kline & French Co. 
v. American Druggists Syndicate, 289 O. 
G. 1023, 273 F. 84, C. C. A., 2d Cir., the 
court, after noting that a color may be 
impressed in a design, such as a circle, 
square, triangle, cross, or star, and con- 
stitute a valid trade mark, added: 

“One cannot have a trade mark monop- 
oly in the color of pape alone.” 

To the same effect is the holding in the 
case of Ih re American Circular Loom 
Company, 126 O. G, 2191, 28 App. D. C. 
446. 

While the applicant has referred to a 
number of registrations of trade marks 
where color is present, yet in all of them 
there was some particular design, shape, 


d| or configuration which distinguished from 


merely coloring some article in its en- 
tirety of one color. The reference by the 
applicant to adjudicated cases deciding 
questions of unfair competition is noted 
but these cases are not determinative of 
the issue here raised. 

The decision of the examiner of trade 
marks is affirmed, 


An accounting of profits and damages will 
be ordered. Upon finding infringement of a 
trade mark or of a patent, the injured party 
is as of course entitled to such an accounting, 
and the same is usually true in a finding of 
unfair trade or competition. To justify the 
court in departing from this course, it is 
necessary that the court should be affirma- 
tively satisfied that no recovery is reasonably 
probable which will justify the labor and ex- 
pense of stating an account. In this case I 
am not able to make such a finding. 

And the following language in the in- 
terlocutory decree cf the same date, para- 
graph (3), record page 305: 

That the plaintiff recover from the defend- 
ant any and all profits and damages to which 
the aceounting herein ordered shall show 
plaintiff to be entitled as a result of the 
trade mark infringement and unfair competi- 
tion herein found to have been committed by 
defendant; and that this cause be, and is 
hereby, referred to Carl D. Friebolin, Esq,, 
special master, to take and state an account 
of such profits and damages under and pur- 
suant to the rules and practice of this 
court. * * * 

Deductions Not Allowed 

Expressions by the district judge in his 
opinions which would seem to exculpate 
the defendant from the class of willful 
and fraudulent infringers are not con- 
trolling with respect to the question of 
accounting for profits. The court speaks 
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View of S 


Facts Ascertained by Objec- 
tive Procedures Supplant- 
ing Opinions in Training 
Children, Says Mr. Jessen 


By Carl A. Jessen 
Specialist in Secondary Education, United 
States Office of Education 

The subject of education has furnished 
a wonderful field for speculation. ‘The 
philosophers of all ages from the*Greeks 
to John Dewey have wrestled with its 
problems. In our modern day universal 
education has decreed that not only the 
schoolmaster but the man in the: street 
as well shall hold views regarding the 
training of the young. : a 

The emphasis upon thedry may have 
delayed somewhat the coming of the 
scientific approach to education. It took 
centuries for such a flesh and blood study 
as medicine to. develop experimental 
processes for verification or disproof of 
its theories.) It is, therefore, not astonish- 
ing to find that the nebulous subject of 
education should tardily emerge as a 
science. 


Facts Supplant Opinions 

There are unmistakable -signs that 
facts ascertained by objective procedures 
are supplanting opinion as the basis for 
our educational judgments. Increas- 
ingly it is beccming true in education 
as in medicine, agriculture and business 
that the realm of science is regarded no 
less important than the domain of 
philosophy. 

Walter S. Monroe lists 6,823 theses in 
education submitted to American colleges 
and universities during the 10-year 
period from 1917 to 1927. It is signifi- 
cant to note .that nearly 3,000 of these 
were submitted during the last two years 
of this period; one-fifth of the time pro- 
duced more than two-fifths of the theses. 
To be sure, not ‘all of these approach, 
education from a scientific standpoint; a 
large number of them do view educa- | 
tional problems objectively. 

Unfortunately, many of these studies 
are greatly restricted in their scope and 
applications... This characterization does 
not apply to studies of practices and 
situations ‘so universally as it does to 
studies inv@lying experimentation. Where 
experimenital conditions are set up, good 
techniques:are often spent with few cases 
over brief periods of time. Of necessity, 
conclusions are offered in an apologetic 
manner and are frequently bounded by 
conditions distinctly local in character. 


Tendency to Experiment 


In recent years there is apparent a dis- 
position among educators to enlarge the 
scope of experimental investigations and 


cilist 


widen the applicability of conclusion | Bureau itself to have highly accurate 
| standards 


arrived at: experimentally. 

One significant indication of this at- | 
titude is fotind in an experiment con- 
ducted in ‘the Detroit public schools dur- 
ing the last s@hool year. Twelve schools 
in Detroit 
experimental Study to test the advan- 
tages of various methods of individual- 
ization. The Dalton plan, Winnetka 
technique, and various forms of homo- 
geneous grouping (all of which are in- 
tended to make possible instruction 
better suited to the individual differences 
of children) were followed in certain 
schools and the results measured at the 
end of the year. On account of the 
number of schools, teachers and pupils 
involved, it may be expected that the 
findings of the investigation will, when 
published, have implications for prac- 
tice in school systems other than Detroit. 

Recently there has appeared in a vol- 
ume by Ben D. Wood, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Frank N. Freeman, of the 
University of Chicago, description of an 
extensive experiment dealing with the 
subject of the motion picture in class- 
rooms. The investigation involved nearly 
11,000 children in more than 300 geog- 
raphy and general science classes taught 
by nearly 200 instructors in the schools 
of 12 cities. 


Two Groups Tested 


The experiment was conducted for 10 
weeks. with two groups of pupils in each | 
city: One of these groups had the ad- 
vantage of daily instruction through ed- 
ucational motion picture films, while the 
other did not. Tests administered at the 
end of the 10-week period indicated that 
the group instructed by visual education 
methceds excelled the other group by 
what is described as “a substantial and 
significant margin.” Again the experi- 
ment was extensive enough to provide | 
findings of more than local validity. 


The Commissioner of Education has | amend the food and drugs aet of Ju 


called a conference of representatives of | 
research departments in city school sys- 
tems to meet in connection with the 
department of superintendence in Atlan- 
tic City this month. Should these repre- 
sentatives see fit to determine upon! 
experimental investigation of ‘one 





a program which will, in extent and | 


significance, eclipse anything hitherto | Title 31—Money and Finance 


attempted in coordinated and cooperative | 
research. 
| 


Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 


Title 5 — Executive Depart- 
ments and Government Of. | 
ficers and Employes 


H. R. 9679. Mr. Lehlbach, N. J. To amend} 
the civil service laws with respect to eligi- 
bility for superannuation retirement, auto- 
matic separation, employes to whom the act 
shali apply, computation of annuities, etc.; 
Civil Service. 


Title 7—Agriculture 

S. 3487. Mr. La Follette. To ‘provide for 
the acceptance of. a donation of Jand and 
the construction thereon of suitable bui!d- 
ing and appurtenances for the forest prod- 
ucts laboratory; Agriculture and Forestry, 


Title LO—Army 


8.3481. Mr. Gillett. Authorizing the Sec- | 
retary of War to grant to the town of 
Winthrop, Mass., a perpetual right of way 
over such land of the Fort Banks Military 
Reservation as is necessary for the purpose 
of widening Revere Street to a width of 
50 feet; Military Affairs. 

8. 3488. Mr. Robsion. Granting pen- 
sions to certain soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
rines of the World War, to certain widows, 
minor children, and helpless children of such 
soldiers, sailors, and mzrines; Pensions. 


Title 16—Conservation 


| urement ate: derived originally from 


ted in a comprehensive | , 


cation, suppression, or bringing under con- | 


injurious to agriculture, horticulture, for- 


oF | constructi 
4 | struction 
more educational problems, we may see€/for the southern 


inaugurated during the next year or two | Colo.; 


| Appropriations. 


| Title 38 — Pensions, Bonuses, 
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Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Devices to Measure Electricity 
- Standardized by Federal Bureau 


Minimum Service Requirements for Power Companies 
Also Are Formulated for Use of Cities 


Topic 1—Industry: Public Utilities 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
their place in the administrative organizations. The present series deals with 


Industry. 
By E. C. Crittenden 
Chief, Electrical Division, Bureau of Standards 


the measurement of power inter- 
changed between companies. The 
growing magnitude of the electric 
power industry continually calls for 
new instruments of larger range. 


\ 


LL the work mentioned in the pre- 
ceding article touches upon the 
means by which the central power 

station carries on its business. The 
Bureau of Standards, however, has two 
other general lines of work which af- 
fect more directly the actual service 
rendered and the relations of the elec- 
tric power industry with the public. 
These are methods of measuring the 
service, and standards of practice to 
be followed in rendering it. 


The primary function of the Bureau 
of Standards is to supply the means 
for accurate measurement, and this 
function it has endeavored to fulfill 
both for: seientific and for commercial 
purposes. : 


The Bureau has devised improved 
methods for the calibration of the in- 
strument transformers used in the 
measurement of electric power in large 
amounts, and it calibrates these trans- 
formers as well as the instruments 
that go with them. New instruments 
for the accurate measurement of elec- 
tric currents up to 12,000,amperes and 
of voltages up to 300,000 are now being 
built in the Bureau’s shops. 

BS * * 


The standards of practice for which 
the Bureau is sponsor are developed 
with the cooperation of all interests 
affected -by them. They serve as 
guides to good practice in industry. 


> * *® 


The first step. necessary is for the 
Bureau itself-tovhave highly accurate 
standards..s Eléctri¢al units of meas- 


mechanical fortes:exerted by the elec- 
tric current... In-ordinary machines 
these. forces-are tremendous, but they 
cannot . be; caleulated\:with high ac- 
curacys.;” C55 S3 

Special devices: made ‘to the most 
eat. dimensions: and “built of the 
purest .obtainable|materials must be 
Sused to“determigie, whether the prac- 
tical electrical units have the correct 
values. t 2 ¥ 


Some are applied chiefly by volun- 
tary action of those affected, while 
others are codifications of requirements 
suitable for legal enforcement by 
States or cities. The Bureau itself 
has no authority to apply or enforce 
these codes, but their widespread ac- 
ceptance by State utility and industrial 
commissions has helped greatly in 
furthering uniformity of regulations, 
Ae as well as in making them reasonable 
2 << - * ; and adequate. 
N SPITE of.thécare with’which this 

has ‘beén* done in the past it has 
been found that errors were made large 
enough to* be ‘of importance in some 
engineering work, though insignificant 
for most.purpeses. For several years, 
therefore, the Bureau has had skilful 
“experimenters designing, building, and 
adjusting new devices for the deter- 
mimation of the electrical units. 


Much study has also been given to 
the laboratory standards by which the 
values of the units are maintained 
when they have once been established. 

ae 


It is not sufficient, however, for the 


zs ¢ # 


HE standards of this class which 

affect electric service most directly 
are Standards for Electric Service, the 
Code for Electricity Meters, and the 
National Electrical Safety Code. The 
first includes a compilation of actual 
State and city regulations regarding 


elements which must be considered in 
determining the adequacy and safety 
of such service, and drafts of regula- 
tions and ordinances which — recom- 
mended for use by States, cities and 
towns. 

The Meter Code is a joint project of 
the Bureau, the Association of Edison 
Illuminating Companies and the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association. It 
gives complete specifications for the 
testing and acceptance of types of elec- 
tricity meters and prescriptions for 
their proper use. 
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and instruments. There 
must be ways provided to carry over 
this accuracy in such degree as may 
be practicable to the operations of 
commerce and industry. 


Every meter used in the sale of 
electricity in this country has its scale 
of measurement derived directly or 
indirectly from the standards of the 
Bureau. In order to make this pos- 
sible, standard instruments are cali- 
brated, first for the manufacturers who 
produce the meters; second, for utility 
companies, which are usually required 
by State or municipal regulation’ to 
check their meters at specified inter- 
vals; and finally, for the State public 
service commissions which usually 
check the measurements of the compa- 
nies and make special tests on meters 
concerning which complaints are made 


by customers. 
- 


The Electrical Safety Code is a 
very complete set of rules to be ob- 
served in the generation, distribution 
and use of electric power, in order to 
make ‘the service as free as possible 
from hazards to persons. 


In addition to these codes for which 
it, has primary responsibility, the Bu- 
reau also takes an active part in the 
periodical revisions of the National 
Electric Code, which is prepared by a 
committee under the auspices of the 
National Fire Protection Association 
primarily for the purpose of minimiz- 
ing fire hazards. Similarly, through 
committees of various engineering so- 
cieties and trade associations, the Bu- 


x * 


HE Bureau also tests the various 

types of instruments which are 
used by electric companies in the con- 
trol of their own operations, and in other standard codes and specifications. 

The next article, the first under the topic “Transportation” and the subtopic 
“Transportation Equipment,” will be printed in the issue of Feb. 11 and is 
contributed by Henry D. Hubbard, Assistant to the Director, Bureau of 
Standards. 


(Published by permission of the Director, Bureau of Standards. Not subject to copyright.) 


10-year cooperative program for the eradi- | 


trol of predatory and other wild animals | 


Changes of Status of 
Bills in Congress 


estry, animal husbandry, wild game, and 
other interests, and for the suppression of 
rabies and tularemia in predatory or other 
wild animals; Agriculture and Forestry. 


Tithe 21—Food and Drugs 


S. 3470. Mr. Jones. To define fruit jams, 
fruit preserves, fruit jellies, and apple but- 
ter, to provide standards therefor, and to 
pe 30, 

For- 


Title 2—The Congress 


S. 3398. To enable the George Wash- 
|ington Centennial Commission te carry out 
jeertain approved plans. Passed by Senate 
Feb 


Title 7—Agriculture 
8. J. Res. 137. Authorizing appropriations 
for loans for seed, feed, and fertilizer for 


farmers in the crop-failure areas of Mon- 
|tana. Reported to Senate Feb. 7. 


Title 10—Army 


1906, 

estry. 

Title 24—Hospitals, Asylums, 
and Cemeteries 


R. 9686. Mr. Taylor, Colo. 
and 


as amended; Agriculture and 


H. For the 
equipping of a hospital 
Ute Indians at Ignacio, 
Indian Affairs. 


lish a national military park at the battle 
field of Fort Donelson, Tenn. Passed Sen- 
ate Feb. 8. 

Title 31—Money and Finance 


H. R. 8960. State, Justice, Commerce and 
Labor appropriation bill. Reported to Sen- 
ate Feb. 8. 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 
gable Waters 


The following bridge bills have passed 
the Senate: H. R. 7372, 7373. 


H. J. Res. 247. Mr. Wood, Ind. Appropri- 
ating $50,000 for the study and review of 
the policies of the United States in Haiti; 


and Veterans’ Relief 


H. R. 9687. Mr. Swick, Pa. Granting 
pensions to certain soldiers, sailors and 
marines of the World War, to certain wid- 
ows, minor children and helpless children 
of. such .soldiers, sailors and marines; 
Pensions, 

H. R. 9675. Mr, Manlove, Mo. To amend 
the World War’ adjusted compensation act, 
as amended, by extending the time within 
which applications for benefits thereunder 
may be filed; Ways and Means. 


Title 40— Puhlic Buildings, 
Property, and Works 


S. 3482. Mr. McKelMar. Authorizing an 
appropriation to aid the State of Tennessee 
in the erection of a monument to James 
Lewis; Library. 


Title 43—Publie Lands 


S. 3477. Mr. Nye. Validating certain 
applications for and entries of public lands; 
Public Lands and Surveys. 

H. R. 9685. Mr. Tayfor, Colo. To add 
certain lands to the Gunnison National 
Forest, Colorado; Publie Lands. 

H, R. 9680. Mr. Collins, Miss. Granting 
to the City of Biloxi, Miss., the use of por- 
tions of lands as a camp site for the State 
National Guard; Public Lands. 

H, R. 9681. Mr. Green, Fla. Authorizing 
the Secretary of Commerce to dispose of a 


Bills and Resolutions 
Approved by the President 


President Hoover, it was announced 
orally at the White House Feb. 8, has 
approved resolutions and bills recently 
passed by Congress, as follows: 

Feb. 6, 1930: H. J. Res. 170. Joint resolu- 
tion providing for a study and review of 
the policies of the United States in Haiti. 

Feb. 7: H. J. Res. 240. Joint resolu- 
tion making an appropriation to enable the 
Secretary of Agriculture to meet an emer- 
geney caused by an outbreak of the pink 
bollworm in the State of Arizona. 

H, J. Res. 241. Joint resolution making 
an additional appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1930 for the cooperative construction 
of rural post roads. 

H. J. Res. 242. 
an appropriation to carry out the provisions 
of the act entitled “An act to enable the 
mothers and widows of the deceased sol- 
diers, sailors and marines of the American 





Europe to make a pilgrimage to these ceme- 
teries,” approved Mar. 2, 1929, 
H. R. 5191. 





8. 3483. Mr. Norbeck. To authorize the 


Recretary of Agriculture to carry out his Commerce, 


brara Island. 


portion of the Amelia Island Lighthouse 
H. R, 6621. 


Reservation, Fla.; Interstate and Foreign 


electric service, a discussion of the | 


reau helps in the development of many | 


Joint resolution making 


forces now interred in the cemeteries of 
An act to authorize the State 
of Nebraska to make additional use of Nio- 


_ An act to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the con- 


Wide Opportunities 
For Education Are 
Offered by Army 


Continuous Series of Courses 
Open in Service, Covering 
All Branches, General 
Summerall Says 


Chicago, Ill, Feb. 8.—The* United 
States Army was described as a great 
national educational institution by Gen. 
Charles P. Summerall; Chief of Staff, in 
an address Feb. 8 before the Teachers’ 
Association in Chicago. 

Gen. Summerall’s outline of educa- 

| tional activities follows in full text: 

There is scarcely a branch of science 
or industry that the Ar does not em- 
ploy, and, in turn, it reatts for the bet- 
terment of each category. Thus, while 
it is not conspicuous in peace, it blends 
and ramifies into the national life no less 
than it does in war. - There could be no 
finer recognition of this relationship than 
the act of Congress in entrusting the 
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N a Hooks 


“Aurmoaizen STATEMENTS ONLY ARE 


p Herein, Bee 
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Received by 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Con 


eign languages, offical documents 


ess. Fiction, books in for- 
and children’s books are excluded. 


’ Library of Congress card-number is at end of last line. 


Adams, Agnes Louise Logan. Jesus of 
Nazareth; stories of the Master & His 
disciples, told by ... with illustrations 
by W. H. Margetson. 96 p. +» Ox- 
ford univ. press, 1929. 30-1410 

Anniversary essays in mediaeval history, by 
students of Charles Homer Haskins, pre- 
sented on his completion of forty years 
of teaching, (Haskins anniversary essays 
in mediaeval history.) 417 p. Boston, 
Houghton, 1929. . 30-1411 

The Bloomsbury group: Clive Bell, Virginia 
Woolf, Lytton Strachey. 19 p., ports. 
Y., Printed by the L. F. White company, 
1929? 29-24986 

Canada. Bureau of statistics. . . . Origin, 
birthplace, nationality and language of 
the Canadian people. (A census study 
based on the census of 1921 and supple- 
mentary data.) 224 p. Ottawa, F. A. 
Acland, printer, 1929. 30-1401 

Carey, Harry Wardwell. Handbook of bac- 
teriology for nurses, by... 3d rev. and 
enl. ed. Illustrated with forty-three en- 
gravings and one colored plate. 282 p. 
Philadelphia, F. A. Davis co., p°0. 

~ 30-1420 


pilgrimage of the War Mothers to the | pipman, Carl W., ed. The modern hardware 


Army. 
Patriotic Service 

The officers and men who compose the 
Regular Establishment are as worthy of 
the confidence and appreciation of the 
people as those of any other period, 
whether of peace or of war. The Na- 
jtional Guard has drawn to its ranks am- 
bitious and patriotic citizens. The Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps contains many men 
who served in war and who are equally 


successful in business and professional | 6 


life. 

The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
embodies the best element in our col- 
leges arid schools where it exists, and 
the Citizens’ Military Training Camps 
are composed of the most representative 
youth of the land. All are animated by 
the spirit of patriotic service, and they 
carry to the homes of our people stand- 
ards of citizenship and of living that can- 
not fail to influence for good our na- 
tional prosperity and happiness. 

In the Army we have adopted two im- 
portant educational concepts. The first 
of these is that the acquisition of knowl- 
edge in almost any sphere of endeavor, 
technical or cultural, redounds eventually 
to the. benefit of the military service. The 
second is the recognition of the fact that 
he who has ceased to learn is ef limited 
value to a living organism such as the 
Army. 


Applicatory Method 

After many years of experiment we 
have adopted the ‘applicatory method of 
instruction throughout the service. The 
student learns by doing. It is obvious 
that in many forms of military activity 
thig is the only possible method. The 
aviator, for example, can only learn to 
fly by actually flying, always, of course, 
under proper supervision. But we find 
that this system is applicable in practi- 
cally all cases. The auto mechanic, the 
machine-gun expert, the cook or baker, 
the logistician and the senior officer 
thinking in terms of brigades and divi- 
sions, all meet on the common ground of 
learning by doing individual, concrete 
tasks. The applicatory system is not only 
best adapted to our needs, but it is a 
fundbmeptal principle of general educa- 
ion, 
| One of the most worthwhile of ‘the 
accomplishments of the so-called “old” | 
Army was its work of educational Amer- 
lcanization. In the days of heavy immi- 
gration it was an accepted procedure for 
newly arrived foreigners to enlist in the 
Army. 
of financial security, they learned our 
language rapidly and set themselves 
positively on the road to citizenship. 


out into civil life good citizens, entitled 
to the full respect of the Nation, the 
Army and of themselves, 


Today the picture has changed. The 
typical recruit is American born and 
young, attracted to the Army by the 
opportunities it offers for service and 


cational system is immediate. 


_ When he joins his organization he finds 
Mm operation the post schools. In this 
Institution he can obtain instruction in 
common school subjects. 
tional qualifications are low or nonex- 
istent, his attendance is compulsory. The 
post schools also maintain vocational 
courses, where trades appropriate to the 
military activities of the Army are 
taught. To give a limited idea of their 





few of the craftsmen that the vocational 
courses turn out, such as clerks, stenog- 
raphers, motor mechanics, wheelwrights, 
carpenters, painters, electricians, weld- 
ers and chauffeurs, 


Next above the post schools, we find 
courses in the troop schools which per- 
form for the enlisted man the same serv- 
ice that has already been described in 
|the case of the junior officer. Beyond 
the troop schools we come again to the 


numerous courses for selected enlisted 
men. These develop enlisted specialists 


qualified. for extremely technical duties. Wright, Bruce Sirfpson. 


Among their graduates we find expert 
aviation mechanics, pilots, surveyors 
automotive foreman, veterinary tech- 
nicians, meteorologists, photographers, 
electricians, aviators, saddlers, radio men, 
office managers, horseshoers, pharma- 
|Cists, X-ray and labor 
dental technicians. These, of course by 
no means exhause the list. Finally, the 
Army being the democratic servant of 
a democracy, the way is open for suitably 
qualified enlisted men to be specially pre- 
pared to enter West Point, whence the 
full opportunitigs of the career of a com- 
missioned: officer open before them.” 
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struction of a bridge across the water be- 
tween the mainland at or near Cedar Point 
and Dauphin Island, Alabama. 

H. R. 7642. An act to extend the time 
for completing the construction of the ap- 
proaches of the municipal bridge across the 
Mississippi River at St. Louis, Mo. 

. J. Res. 98. Joint resolution to grant 
authority for the erection of a permanent 
building at the headquarters of the Amer- 
ican National Red Cross, Washington, D. 

S. 2086. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the Wabash Railway Company 
to construct, maintain and operate a rail- 
road bridge across the Missouri River at or 
near St. Charles, Mo. 

S. 3152. An act to legalize a’ combined 
sewer and submarine cable constructed un- 
der the Grand River near the pumping sta- 
tion on Market Avenue at Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Feb, 8 


H. J. Res. 232. Joint resolution to amend 
the joint resolution entitled “Joint resolu- 
tion to provide for eradication of pink 
therefor,” approved May 21, 1928, 


7 


In its ranks they were assured | Te 


They made excellent .soldiers and went |? 


advancement. His contact with our edu- | Trautwine, 


If his edueca-| Van Tyne, Josselyn. 


scope it is only necessary to mention a| Voltaire, 


H, R. 2824. To amend an act to estab-|Pecial service schools, which maintain | Woolf, Montague Sydney. 


atory experts, and| Adler, Mortimer Jerome. 


c,| Bs 


bollworm and authorizing an appropriation’ Dalton, John Theodore. 


store, edited by... 401 p., illus. N. Y, 
Good hardware, The Butterick pub. co., 
1929. 30-1480 
Gautier, Theophile. Mademoiselle de Mau- 
in, by... wood engravings by Howard 
Simon. 873 p. N. Y., I. Washburn, 1929. 
30-1404 

Ghadiali, Dinshah Pestanji Framji. Amer- 
ican sex problems, by Colonel ... (A re- 
ply to Katherine Mayo’s Mother India.) 
242 p. Malaga, N. J., Spectro-chrome in- 
stitute, 1929. 30-1417 
oldring, Winifred. Handbook of 
paleontology for beginners and amateurs, 
by... (New York state museum. Hand- 
book 9.) v. 1, illus. Albany, The Univ. 
of the state of New York, 1929. 30-1426 
Herrick, Anson. An outline of brokerage 
accounting, principles and_ practices, 
by... 94 p. San Fran. stock exchange, 
Prinfing dept., 1929. 30-1433 
International association of chiefs of police. 
Committee on uniform crime records. 
Uniform crime reporting; a complete 
manual for police. Rev. 464 p. N. Y, 
Committee on uniform crime records, In- 
ternational assoc. of chiefs of police, 
1929. 30-1431 


Jones, Eli Stanley. The Christ of every 
road; a study in Pentecost, by ... 271 p. 
N. Y., The Abingdon press, 1930. 30-1407 

Krasina, Liubov. Leonid Krassin: his life 
and work, by his wife .... 284 plates. 
London, Skeffington & son, 1929. 30-1419 

Landis, Paul Nissley. -Four famous Greek 
plays, edited, with an introduction, by .. - 

(The modern library of the world’s best 
books.) 285 p. N. Y., The Modern library, 
1929. 29-26913 

Maynard, Poole. How Stone Mountain was 
created, by ... 20 p., illus. Atlanta, 
1929. 30-1423 

Piper, Raymond Frank. The fields and 
methods of knowledge; a textbook in 
orientation and logic, by . . . and Paul 
W. Ward. 398 p., illus’ N. Y., Kopf, 
1929. 30-1409 

Raisin, Jacob Salmon. Twice-told Talmud 
tales, by... 186 p., illus. N. Y., Behr- 
man’s Jewish book shop, 1929. 30-1406 

Sagders, Jennings Bryan. The presidency 
of the Continental congress, 1774-89; a 
study in American institutional history, 

76 p. Decatur, Ga., Printed by 

is Lindsey printing co., 1930. 

, 30-1429 

Simons, James E. Colorology, by... El- 
vera C. Hustead, coauthor. 241 p., illus. 
Portland, Oreg., Pacific college of chro- 
matics, interior decorating and the arts, 
1929. 30-1424 

Spencer, Lloyd Gilbert. Illustrated phren- 
ology; the science and art, teaching how 
to read character; 4 manual of mental 
science, including the 1929 revised twen- 
tieth century phrenological & physiological 
register, with descriptive chart giving a 
full printed and written character analy- 
sis, by... 73 p., illus. Corpus. Christi, 
Tex., L. G. Spencer, 1929. 30-1408 

n Greek plays, translated into the Eng- 

lish by Gilbert Murray and others; with 

an introduction “ Lane Cooper and a 

preface by H. B. Densmore. 475 p. N. 

Y., Oxford univ. press, 1929. 30-1402 

hom, Burton Peter. Dust to life; the sci- 

entific story of creation, by ... 

illus. N. Y., Dutton, 1929. 

Thompson, John Reuben. The genius and 
character of Edgar Allan Poe, by. . . ed- 
ited and arranged by James H. Whitty 
and James H. Rindfleisch. 60 p., illus. 
Richmond, Va., Priv. print. Garrett & 
Massie, inc., 1929. 30-1403 

Hanna Doan. The loom of life, 
and other poems. 147 p. N. Y., J. J. Lit- 
tle and Ives co., 1929. 30-1527 

Tucker, Samuel Marion, ed. Twelve one-act 
plays for study and production, by... 
317 p. Boston, Ginh and co.,1929. 30-1529 

...« The life history 

of the toucan, Ramphastos brevicaritanus, 

by . +. (University of Michigan. Mu- 
seum of zoology. Misce]laneous publica- 
tions no. 19, Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univer- 
sity of Michigan, 1928.) 43 p., illus. Ann 
Arbor, Mich., The University, 1929. 


29-27239 

Francois Marie Arouet de. 

Candide, wood engravings by .. . 

326 p. N. Y., I. Washburn, 1929. 30-1405 
White, David. Flora of the Hermit shale, 
Grand Canyon, Arizona, by ...  (Car- 
negie institute of Washington. Publica- 
tion no. 405.) 221 p., 51 plates. Washing- 
ton, Carnegie institution of Washington, | 

. 30-1428 | 
Woody, Thomas. A history of women’s edu- | 
cation in the United States, by... (Sci- 
ence and education... ed. by J. McKeen 
Cattell, vol. iv, book i-ii.). 2 v., illus. N. 
Y., The Science press, 1929. 30-1557 
Principles of | 
.. 2d ed,, rev. | 
B. Saunders co., 
30-1672 
Pentecost day by 
lll p. N. ¥., The Abingdon 
press, 1930. 30-1515 
Zu Tavern, Asa Bushnell. Business train- 
ing, by... 3832.p, illus. South Pasa- 
dena, Calif., Commercial text book co., 
1930. 80-1432 


ee 
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surgery for nurses, by . 
355 p., illus. Phila. W. 
930 


day, by... 


Music apprecia- 
tion: an experimental approach to its 
measurement. (Archives of psychology 
. «M0. 110.) 102 p. N.Y¥., 1929. | 30-1791 

Adler, Mortimer Jerome. Music aj->'*cia- 
tion: an experimental approach ‘° its 
measurement. (Thesis (Ph, D.)—Cvium- 
bia university, 1929. “Reprinted from 
Archives of psychology ... no, 110.”) 102 
p. N. Y., 1929, 80-1790 

Bailey, Carolyn Sherwin. Garden, orchard 
and meadow stories, by . . , illustrated by 
Dorothy Dulin. 128 p., illus. Chicago, A. 
Flanagan co,, 1929. 80-1955 

Blunden, Edmund Charles. Near and far; 
new poems. 67 p. London, Cobden-San- 
derson, 1929. 30-1807 

Bowman, Harold Leonard. Christian beliefs 
and modern thought; a series of sermons 
preached during the autumn of 1929, by 
-.+ 163 p. Portland, Oreg., Press of 
Glass & Prudhomme co., 1929. 30-1951 

rrows, Gwynne. Light opera production, 

for school and community, 87 p., illus. 
Phila., Pa., Theodore Presser co., 1929. 
80-1786 

Carse, Adam von Ahn. Orchestral conduct- 
ing, a textbook for students and amateurs. 
100 p., illus. London, Augener, Itd., 1929. 

80-1794 

Clippinger, David Alva. , . . Fundamentals 
of voice training. (The pocket music stu- 
dent.) 111 p., illus. Boston, Oliver Dit- 
son co., 1929. . 80-1941 

Dakin, John E. Rhythmie infinity, a philo- 
sophie hypothesis, by . . . .with an intro- 
duction by Walter Neale. 

W. Neale, 1929. 
Land of dreams, 
59 p. N. Y, The 


and other poers. 


: Friedell, Egon. 


Kinckerbocker press, 1930. 30-1550 


Edinburgh. Town council. Edinburgh, 1329- 
1929. 434 p., illus, Edinburgh, Oliver and 
Boyd, 1929. 30-1802 

Emley, Alan M. Solar psychology. 445 p., 
illus. Denver, Col., W, H. Andre, 1929. 

30-1949 

Fox, Mrs. Alice Wilson, The Earl of Hals- 
bury, lord high chancellor (1823-1921). 
358 p. London, Chapman and Hall, 1929. 

30-1797 

A cultural history of the 

modern age; the crisis of the European 

soul from the black death to the world 
war, by ...;. translated from the Ger- 

man by Charles Francis Atkinson. 1 v. N. 

+» A. A. Knopf, 1930. 30-1796 

Furey, J. The building of*the piano. °78 p., 
illus. London, “Musical opinion,” 1929. 

30-1792 

Graham, Evelyn. Edward P.; a new and in- 
timate life story of H. R. H. the Prince 
of Wales, by ... 320 p. London and 
Melbourne, Ward, Lock & co., 1929. 

30-1944 

Hopkins, Robert Thurston. Kipling’s Sussex 
revisited. 255 p., illus. London, H. Jen- 
kins, 1929. 30-1551 

Howell, Fleming. Aryan blood in modern 
nations and the Howells, by . . . being 
an account of what is known of the Aryan 
race as it lived some five thousand years 
ago in Central Asia, of the migrations of 
the different branches, of their history 
down to the formation of the modern na- 
tions, and of their influence upon the 
character of these nations, with a history 
of the Howell name, and a genealogy of 
one line of the Howell family. 330 p., 
illus. Boston, The Christopher publishing 
house, 1930. 30-1946 

Hull, Arthur Eaglefield. Bach’s organ works, 
by ... With a complete list of arrange- 
ments of the organ works for pianoforte 
and other instruments by Harold T. Scull. 
189 p., illus. London, “Musical opinion,” 
1929. 30-1943 

Huxley, Aldous Leonard. Leda, by... with 
engravings by Eric. Gill. 44 p. Garden 
City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & company, 
1929. 30-1956 

Kuprin, Aleksandr Ivanovich. .. . Yama: 
(The pit) a novel in three parts, trans- 
lated from the original Russian by Ber- 
nard Guilbert Guerney, foreword by Ar- 
thur Garfield Hays. 447 p. N. Y., B. G. 
Guerney, 1929. 30-1954 

Mellor, Albert. A record of the music & 
musicians of Eton college. 153 p., illus. 
Etoh college, Windsor, Spottiswoode, Bal- 
landtyne & co., 1929. 30-1942 

Merimee, Prosper. Colomba, by... edited 

with introduction, notes, exercises, and 

vocabulary, by Albert Schinz. (Interna- 

tional modern language series.) 293 p., 

illus. Boston, New York ete. Ginn and 

company, 1929. 30-1804 

ighels, Mrs. Ella Sterling (Clark). Life 

and letters of a forty-niner’s daughter. 

371 p. San Francisco, Calif.. Harr Wag- 

ner publishing co., 1929. 30-1798 

Misciatelli, Piero. Savonarola, by... Eng- 
lish version by M. Peters-Roberts, with six- 
teen illustrations. 218 p. Cambridge, W. 
Heffer & sons, 1929. 30-1795 

Monypenny, William Flavelle. The life of 
Benjamin Disraeli, earl of Beaconfield, by 

and George Earle Cuckle. New and 
rev. ed. 2 v., illus. N. Y., The Macmil- 
lan co., 1929. 29-27463 

Moore, Cecil Albert, ed. English prose, 1600- 
1660, edited by . .°. and Douglas Bush. 
622 p. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 
Doran & co., 1930. . 30-1552 

Moody, Mary Virginia. The first hill. 34 p. 
York, Pa, The Maple.press eo., 1929. 

30-1808 

O’Reiley, Margaret A. Travel talk, by... 
illustrated, 8 colored pictures, 40 full page 
halftones, 11 pieces of music. 413 p. 
Boston, Mass., Meador publishing co., 
1930. 30-1945 

Roberts, Cyril. So good; a comedy in one 
act. (French’s acting edition, no. 363.) 
21 p. N. Y., S. French, 1929. 30-1549 

Robinson, Theodore Henry.. Palestine in 
general history, by ... the Rev. J. W. 
Hunkin ... and Professor F. C. Burkitt. 
(The Schweich lectures of the British 
academy. 1926.) 106 p., illus. London, 
H. Milford, 1929, 30-1948 

Rous, Samuel Holland. The victrola book 
of the opera; stories of the operas, with 
illustrations & descriptions of Victor 
opera records. 428 p., illus. Camden, N. 
J., Victor talking machine company, 1929. 

30-1939 

Shaw, Martin) Fallas. Up to now. 218 p. 

London, Oxford university press, 1929. 


30-1793 
Sollitt, Mrs. Edna Richolson. Mengelberg 
and the symphonic epoch, 165 p. N. Y., I. 
Washburn, 1930, 30-1940 
Sorrells, John H. The working press; memos 
from the editor about the front and other 
pages, by .. . foreward by James Melvin 
Lee. 116 p., illus. N. Y., The Ronald press 
co., 1930. 30-1553 
Swinton, Phyllis McNeal. Plays for class- 
room and auditorium, by .. . illustrations 
by Carolyn Halsted. 156 p. Paterson, 
N. J., The Call printing and publishing 
company, 1929. 30-1530 
Taft, Fred Harris. An empire builder of 
the middle West; biography of Stephen 
H. Taft, by... 259 p. Los Angeles, Par- 
ker, Stone & Baird co., 1929. 30-1800 
Tapper, Thomas. From Palestrina to Grieg; 
first year music biography. 247 p., illus. 
Boston, The Arthur P. Schmidt co., 1929. 
30-1785 
Waghorne, William Richard. The rhythmic 
orchestra; an elementary musical method 
for schools and playgrounds. 47 p., illus. 
Indianapolis, Ind., Leedy mfg. co., 1929. 
30-1788 
Warren, Ulysses Grant. The Bible in story 
and art, by. . Containing over two hun- 
dred masterpieces of sacred art. 484 p., 
illus. Carbondale, Pa., The National Bible 
house, 1929. 


M 


Agutter, George. . . . Lessons in tennis; a 
textbook of the game. (Spalding’s ath- 
letic library, no. 512 B.) 150 p., il}us. 
N. Y., American sports publishing Co., 
1929. r 30-1904 

Allen, Lucy Grace. Choice candy recipes. 
138 p., Boston, Little, Brown and co., 
1930. 30-1899 

Barton, Leslie M. A study of all American 
markets, including all cities and towns of 
1,000 population or more and all counties 
in the United States, arranged by markets 
and states. 640 p., illus. N. Y., The 100,- 
000 group of American cities, 1929. 

: 30-1923 

Betts, George Herbert. Foreign language 
equipment of 2825 doctors of philosophy, 
by ... and Raymond A. Kent. (North- 
western university, Contributions to ed- 
ucation, School of education series, no. 2.) 
151 p. Bloomington, Ill., Public school 
publishing co., 1929. 30-1969 

Bibb, Thomas William. ... History of early 
common school education in Washington. 
(University of Washington publications 
in social sciences, v.6,no.1. Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—University of Washington, 1928.) 
154 p. Seattle, Wash., 
Washington press, 1929. 

Bouquet, Arthur George Bristow. Cauli- 
flower and broccoli culture; principles 
and practices involved in the growing and 
marketing of these important vegetables 
including soil and climatic requirements, 
soil management, plant growing, pest 
control, marketing, yields and values, pro- 
duction costs, varieties, and seed grow- 
ing. (Farm and garden library.) 125 p. 
N. Y., Orange Judd publishing co., 1929. 

30-1967 

. . How to play golf, 
. illustrated with specially 
posed photographs and from motion pic- 
ture films; Golf shots described and il- 
lustrated, by Sol Metzger; Golf lessons 
and comment, by Grantland Rice; Golf 
physical Culture, by Jack Redmond; glos- 
sary of technical terms. (Spalding’s ath- 
letic library, no, 4 B.) 128 p., illus. 

Y., American sports publishing co., 1929. 

80-1902 


30-1971 


Brown, Innis, ed. .. 
edited by . . 


30-1953 | W 
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Government Books* 
and Publications: 


‘Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. 
Library of Congress card numbers ar 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Bureau of. Standards Journal of Research— 
Vol. 4, No. 2, February, 1930. Bureau 
of Standards, United States Department 
of Commerce. Subscription price, $2.75 
per year, 30-26130-26141 


A New Variety of the Hexactijnellid Sponge 
Rhadbocalyptus Dawsoni (Lambe) and the 
Species of Rhabdocalyptus—No. 2805, 
from the proceedings of the United States 
Museum, Vol. 76, Art. 8. Free at Museum. 


Navy Directory, January 1, 1930. Bureau of 
Navigation, United States Department of 
the Navy. .Price, 25 cents. 


Bibliography of Aeronautics, 1928, National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 
Price; 50 cents. (21-26313) 


Monthly Catalogue United States Public 
Documents (With Prices)—No. 420, Dg- 
cember, 1929. Isued by the Superinte 
ent of Documents. Subscription price, 50 
cents. (4-18088) 


Training Supervisors of Trade and Indus- 
trial Education—Bulletin No. 139, Trade 
and Industrial Series No, 39, December, 
1929. Issued by the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. Price, 5 cents. 

7 E30.7 

Training for Leadership in Commercial Ed- 
ucation—Bulletin No. 138, Commercial 
Series No. 8, December, 1929. Issued by 
the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion. Price, 10 cents. E30-8 

Time Allotments in Selected Consolidated 
Schools, compared with time allotted in 
49 cities. in selected schools in Utah— 
Rural School Leaflet No. 46. Office of Edu- 
cation, United States Department of the 
Interior. Price, 5 cents. E30-10 

Training Administrators of Vocational Edu- 
cation—Bulletin No. 141, December, 1929. 
Issued by the Federal Board for Voca+ 
tional Education. Price, 5 cents. E30-9 

Grading in Industrial Schools and Classes 
—lIndustrial Education Circular No. 28, 
December, 1929. Office of Education, 
United States Department of the 
terior, Price, 5 cents. E30-11 

Utilization and Composition of Oriental 
Vegetables in Hawaii—Bulletin No. 60. 
Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, under the cooperatio 
of the United States Department of Agri 
culture. Price, 35 cents. Agr. 30-65 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding. these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partments in the State given below. 
Minnesota—Report of The Motor Vehicle 
Registration Law of The State of Min- 


nesota, Mike Holm, Secretary of State, $t. 
Paul, 1929. | 
Army Orders 


The following promotions are announced: 

Adjutant General’s Department: To lieu- 
tenant colonel, Byard Sneed. 

Judge Advocate General’s Department: To 
major, Ernest H. Burt. 

Cavalry: To colonel, Albert E. Phillips, 
Rowland B. Ellis, Selwyn, D. Smith, 

Field Artillery: To’ ‘lieutenant colonel, 

George W. DeArmond, Cortlandt Parker; 
to major, Stacy Knopf. 

Coast Artillery Corps: To lieutenant colo-F 
nel, John S. Pratt; to major, Robert M. 
Carswell. 

Infantry: To major, Paul E. Peabody, 
Albert F. Christie, Ray M. O’Day. 
Air Corps: To lieutenant colonel, Frank 

M. Adams, Oscar Westover. 

Medical Corps: To major, E. 
Reiber, William K. Turner. dt 
Maj. George D. Holland, C. A. G., fro 
Fort Banks, Mass., to Hawaiian Department, 
Capt. Harry D. Scheibla, Inf., from Phil- 
ippine Department to University of Ken- 

tucky, Lexington, Ky. 

2d Lt. Mayer Henry Halff, Uav., resigna- 
tion accepted. 

Wrnt. Offr. John Donohue to Finance Of- 
fice, Seattle, Wash., instead of Fort Doug- 
las, Utah. 

Capt. J. Shelburn Robison, F. A.,, now 
at Letterman General Hospital, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., to report to retiring board for 
examination. 

lst Lt. Charles E. Stafford, Q. C., from 
post quartermaster, Rockwell Field, Calif., 
to Philippine Department. . 


Navy Orders 


Lt. Comdr. Donald B. Beary, det. N 
Academy, Annapolis, about Feb. 15;- to ai 
to Supt., Naval Academy, Annapolis, 

Lt. Comdr. Benjamin F. Staud, det. a 
Off. in Chge., Navy Retg. Sta., Omaha, Nebr., 
about Mar. 15; to c. f. o.. U. S. S. Houston 
and on board when commissioned. 

Lt. Albert E, France Jr., det. Nav. Powder 
Factory, Indianhead, Md., about May 1; to 
U.S. S. Willidm B. Preston. 

Lt. Stanley F. Patten, det. aide on staff, 
Comdr. Battleship Div. 3, to Dist. Com. Of- 
ficer, 6th Nav. Dist., Charleston, S. C. 

Lt. Bronson P. Vosbury, det. Nav. War 
College, Newport, about May 29; to c. f. o. 
U. S. S. Houston and on board when com- 
missioned. 

Lt. (jg) Andrew H, La Force, det. U.S. ‘8S. 
m. B. Preston about March to temp. duty 
Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla. 

Ens. William A. Sutherland Jr., det. U. 
S. S. Roper about Mar. 1; to temp: duty 
Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola. 

Lt. Comdr. Arthur S. Judy (M. C.), det. 
Univ. of Penna. Grad. School of Med., 
Philadelphia, Pa., about Apr. 1; to Nav. 
Hosp., Great Lakes, IIl. 

Lt. Comdr. Raymond B. Storch (M. C.), 
det. Univ.of Penna., Grad. School of’ Med., 
Philadelphia, Pa., about Apr. 1; to Nav. 
Hosp., League Island, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bosn. William Lee Hickey, det. Nav. Air 
Sta., Lakehurst, about Feb. 8; to 8d Nav, 
Dist., New York. : 

Chf. Mach. Paxton Hotchkiss, det. U. 8S, 
S. Rigel about May 19; to Nav. Sta., Guam. 

Chf. Mach. Robert J. Kingsmill, det. Na 
Yard, Mare Island, Calif., about May 1; 
to U. S. S. New York. 

Chf. Mach, Ernest J. Leonard, det. U. 8, 
S. Wyoming about June 1; to Navy Yard, 


New York, N. Y. 
bert E. Simon, det. U. S. 8. 


‘ 


Martin 


Chf. Mach. Ro 


Vestal; to nearest Nav. Hospital in United. 
States, 


Chf, Carp. William Tavenner, det. Na 
Yard, New York, about Mar. 1; to U. 8. 8, 
rizona, 

R. Elec. Chester E. Schnider, det. Ree, 
Sta., Puget Sound, Wash., about Feb. 10; 
to Navy Yard, New York. 

Chf. Pay Clk. George W. Dean, det. Nav, 
Academy about May 10; to U. S. S, Penne 
sylvania. 
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AvtHorizen Statements ONLY 
PusLisuey Without COMMENT 


‘ New Rules Drafted 
To Govern Michigan 


Insurance Adjusters 
ay ’ 


State Commissioner Issues| 


Regulations Under Au- 
thority of Recent Amend- 
ments to Existing Statutes 


State of Michigan: 
Lansing, Feb. 8. 


State Insurance Commissioner Charles 
D. Livingston has sent to all public in- 
surance adjusters licensed in Michigan a 
set of rulings drafted under the author- 
ity of the 1929 amendments to the State 
insurance laws for the regulation of this 
business. Violations of the rules will be 
deemed sufficient grounds to cancel li- 
censes, Mr. Livingston said. j 

Biprovst present licenses expire Mar. 
1, y. will be extended one month in 
order that new licenses may be issued as 
of Apr. 1, as required under the new 
law, it was explained. 

Provisions of New Act 

The new act requires adjusters for the 
assured to file bond of $5,000 with the 
insurance commissioner, and unless this 
is done, Mr. Livingston stated, licenses 
will not be issued. The regulations, as 
announced by Mr. Livingston, follow: 

1. An adjuster for the assured shall 
not employ any person, who is not licensed 

ry | <q department of insurance as an ad- 

ster for the assured-in the solicitation 
or adjustment of a loss, and shall not 
pay any fee, commission, or any pecuni- 
ary reward to any one who is not regu- 
larly employed by him as a solicitor. 

2. An adjuster for the assured must 
not represent himself to be an adjuster, 
or representative of any insurance com- 
pany, fire investigator, or connected with 
the fire department, or otherwise except 
as an adjuster for the assured. When 
soliciting a loss, he must first identify 
himself to clients, or prospective clients 
as an adjuster for the assured, and must 
state the cost of his services. , 

3. An adjuster for the assured, or his 
LE apes, must not solicit losses between 
the hours of 8 p. m., and 7 a. mz, either 
by direct solicitation, telephone, message, 
or any other way of communication, 

Barred From Investigations 

4. An adjuster for the assured, or his 
solicitor, shall not in any way obstruct 
or interfere with an investigation of the 
fire marshal’s division of this State, or 
the county, or of the fire or police depart- 
ments in any city in the State. When 
such investigators appear at the scene of 
a fire, an adjuster for the assured must 
immediately retire !from the premises. 

5.4 No adjuster for the assured, or his 
soli@Mtor, shall advise any person from 
whom he is soliciting a loss or for whom 
he is adjusting a loss, that the assured 
must pay any person a fee for an ad- 
justment, and that the only fee to be paid 
by his client is the service fee charged 
him in the contract. 

6. No adjuster for the assured shall 
advance any money, or collateral of any 
nature, to any assured pending the ad- 
justment of a claim. 


Charge for Service Limited | 


7, Every adjuster for the assured in 
tthe State of Michigan, who is not a 
sOlicitor, shall file with the insurance 
department the rates of commission for 
his services. Said commission shall not 
exceed 10 per cent in any case, and 
when such rates are filed; évery ad- 
juster for the assured must adhere to 
the schedule of rates filed in this office. 

8. §No adjuster for the assured shall 
take a prospective client from the scene 
of the fire, and he shall advise him to 
protect the remaining property agaihst 
theft and further damage. 


Are PresenteD HEREIN, BEING 
BY THe Unirep States DaILy 


Adjustments 


New York Supreme Court Orders 


Liquidation of Surety Company! For World Congress 


Insurance Firm Organized in 1912 Fails; State Takes 


An order was signed by the New York 
Supreme Court, Feb. 5,'directing Albert 
Conway, State superintendent of insur- 
ance, to liquidate the affairs of the Capi- 
tal City Surety Company, pursuant to 
section 63 of the insurance law. The 
| company was organized in September, 
1912, and its capital when it failed was 
$650,000, : 

Joseph G. Bill, assistant chief of the 
liquidation bureau of the insurance de- 
partment, took possession of the home 
and branch offices of the company Feb. 
6, according to Clarence C, Fowler, spe- 
cial deputy superintendent, in charge of 
liquidations. All outstanding contracts 
and policy obligations expire Feb. 25. 

Mr. Conway revealed that he will send 
notice to the creditors, 
obligees, stockholders and all other per- 
sons interested in the affairs of the Capi- 
tal City Surety Company shortly. The 
full text of the announcement follows: 


Conway, as superintendent of insur- 
ance of the State of New York, has 
been directed by an order of the su- 
preme court, this day made and entered 


I 


of New York, to take possession of the 
property and liquidate the business of 
the Capital City Surety Company, pur- 


intendent has, 
tion, duly appointed Clarence C. Fowler, 
chief of the liquidation bureau, a spe- 
cial~ deputy superintendent of insur- 
ance, as his agent to liquidate the busi- 
ness of said company. 


Policies Cancelled 
By Order on Feb. 25 


That said order of the court dis-| 


solved said company and provides that 


all outstanding contracts and policy| 


| obligations of said Capital City Surety 
i Company shall expire, cease and termi- 
nate as of noon, standard time, at New 
York, N. Y., on Feb. 25, 1930, and 
policyholders will not have any insur- 
ance protection under policies of the 
| Capital City Surety Company after noon 
of Feb. 25, 1930. 

That all persons indebted to said cor- 
poration for unpaid premiums or other- 
wise, or having in their possession any 
property or effects of said corporation, 


are required to render accounts of their | 
Demand is hereby made} 
upon all such persons to render accounts | 


indebtedness. 


' 

of all such debts and sums of money 
owing by them respectively, and to ren- 
der such accounts, pay such debts and to 
deliver such property or effects in their 
: possession to said Clarence C. Fowler as 
special deputy superintendent of insur- 
ance on or before Mar. 1, 1930. 

That all creditors of said Capital City 
Surety Company and all persons having 
any unsatisfied claim or demand of any 
character against said corporation, and 
all persons holding any open or ‘subsist- 
ing contraet of ‘such’ corporation, ‘are 
hereby-required to file with and deliver 
and present the same in writing and in 


policyholders, | 


Notice is hereby given: That Albert | 


in the office of the clerk of the County | 


suant to the provisions of section 63 of | 
the insurance law; and that the super-| 
pursuant to said sec-| 


' Possession of Home and Branch Offices + 


detail duly verified under oath to said 
Clarence C. Fowler, as special deputy 
superintendent of insurance, in charge of 
the liquidation of said corporations, at 
his office, 110 William Street, Borough 
of Manhattan, New York City, on or be- 
fore Apr. 1, 1930. , 


Claims presented against said com- 
pany will be determined, its assets dis- 
tributed and its creditors, policyholders 
and stockholders paid without further 
notice to persons failing to comply with 
the directions herein contained. 


Facts Are Set Forth 
For Use of Claimants 


Proof of claim filed pursuant to the 
foregoing notice should contain the fol- 
lowing facts: 

(a) Name and address of claimant and 
| total amount claimed. 

(b) A concise. statement of the facts 
constituting the claim. 

(c) Documents sustaining claim. 

1. The original bonds, policies; con- 
tracts of insurance should be attached to 
| the proofs of claim. Certified copies may 
be used if it is established that the orig- 
inals cannot be produced. 

2. If claims be for automobile or other 
loss under a bond, policy or contract of 
insurance, attach proof of loss or refer to 
proot of loss, if any, filed with the com- 
pany prior to liquiaation. 

3. If claim be for services, advertising, 
supplies, legal or adjusting services, or 
if claim is based upon any contract 
other than a policy or contract of insur- 
“ance, the original contract should be at- 
tached. 
name of person who acted for the com- 
pany. ‘ . 

(d) Assignments must be acknowl- 
| edged before an officer authorized to take 
acknowledgments. 

(e). Nature and value of any security, 
including other bonds, policies or con- 
tracts covering loss held by the claimant, 
or to which the claimant might have any 
right, title or interest. 

(f) Additional facts and information 
may be requested by the liquidator. 

‘(g) Verification of claim under oath 
;to be taken before a notary public or 
other officer authorized by law to ad- 
minister oaths in the following form: 

, being duly sworn, deposes and 
| says that is the claimant herein; 
that the leiaiaiel claim of against 
the Capital City Surety Company is in 
all respects just and true to. the best of 
deponent’s knowledge and belief; that 
deporient knows of his own knowledge 
that no payment of or on account of the 
aforesaid claim has. been, made; that 
there are no offsets or counterclaims 
thereto; that claimant is not a secured 
creditor or claimant and has no security 
except that stated in the foregoing claim. 

That all communications and transac- 
tions relating to the said company and 
the liquidation thereof should be ad- 
dressed to and had with said Clarence 
C. Fowler, as special deputy superin- 
tendent of insurance, at hhis office as 
‘ aforesaid. 








Inquiries Regarding American Products 


Received From All Parts of the World 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


cially soft wheat, 43754, Palermo, Italy 
| (p); lard, 43621. Vienna, Austria (a); 
linseed cakes, 43749, Hamburg, Ger- 


| apartment houses, 43633, Alexandria, 
| Egypt (a and p); engines, Diesel, 43680, 
|Buenos Aires, Argentina (a); forging 


9. No adjuster for the assured shall many (a); oils, such as castor, coconut,| machinery, heavy, for manufacture of 


collect, or attempt to collect, from a 
contractor, any fee, or charge for ob- 
taining the repair work for such con- 
tractor. 

10. Every adjuster for the assured 
shall not,°in making an inventory or 
estimate, pad same or make any in- 
ventory or estimates other than that 
which is a fair, honest, and just claim 
of his assured, and whenever any claim 


is presented to an adjuster, or adjusters; 


for a company. the assured shall be 
present, if possible. 


Iinois to Review Rate 
§ ase of Modern Woodmen 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Feb. 8. 

The Illinois Supreme Court, Feb. 7, 
granted a rehearing in the Modern Wood- 
men of America rate case affecting older 
members of the order throughout the 
country. The case is that of Jenkins et 
al. v. Talbot et al. 

A petition for rehearing was filed by 
officials of the head gamp after the 
supreme court handed down an opinion 
in December ordering the Circuit Court 
of Cook County to enjoin the head camp 
officials from putting new rates into ef- 
fect. (The full text of the opinion was 
printed in The United S. tes Daily Dec. 
80-31, 1929.) 

The action of the court Feb. 7 means 
that it will again consider the case on 
its merits and later render another de- 
cision. The original ordtr of the court 
was stayed several weeks ago, pending 
action on the petition for rchearing. 


Standards Are Proposed 
For Medicinal Tablets 


Feiowing requests by manufacturing 
associations, suggested tolerances on 
medicinal tablets and,“Ampules, with 
methods of analysis, have been placed in 
printed form, the Department of Agri- 
culture announced Feb. 8. The Depart- 
ment’s statement follu vs in full text: 

The sixth and seventh reports of the 
committee representing the American 
Drug Manufacturers Association and the 
American Pharmeceutical Manufacturers 
Association, contains these proposed tol- 
erances, for the information and consid- 
eration of the Departmen: of Agricul- 
ture and the drug trade. 

The medicinal tablets involved are: 
Caffeine citrated, bismuth subgallate, bis- 
muth subnitrate, and mercuric iodide; 
the ampules are of: Caffeine sodium ben- 
zoate, camphor in oil, pituitary extract 
surgical, silver nitrate, sodium cacody- 
late, sodium iodide, and sodium salicylate. 
Amendments to previous reports on cal- 
omel tablets and calomel and soda tab- 
yl@Spare given in the report, 

ies of the report may be obtained 

the Food, Drue. and Insecticide Ad- 

istration, United States Department 
griculture, Washington, D, C, 


herring, pilchards and sperm, and ani- 
mal fats, 483750, Hamburg, Germany (p); 
provisions, 43647, Razmak, India (a and 
Pp); seeds, 48610, Paris, France (a); 
| Seeds, clover and grass, 43751, Mam- 
| burg, Germany (p); seeds, grass, 43619, 
Paris, France (a); tallow and grease 
from bones, 43752, Breslau, Germany 
(p). 


Iron, Steel, Hardware: 


Abrasives, grinding wheels, stones, 
jete., 48674, Glasgow, Scotland (a); cut- 
lery, 43647, Razmak, India (a and p); 
cutlery, for dining cars, 43675, Johannes- 
burg, South Africa (a); hardware, 
43627, Manchester, England (a); hard- 
ware, 43638, Bombay, India (a); hard- 
ware, builders’, cutlery, and agricultural 
tools, 43625, Pernambuco, Brazil (a); 
hardware, builders’ and hand tools, 


43630, Johannesburg, South Africa (p); | 


hardware, builders’, and wire nails, 
43733, Tientsin, China (a); hardware, 
heavy, 48667, Mexico City, Mexico (a); 
hardware novelties, household, 43714, 
Johannesburg, South Africa (s a); hard- 
ware, shelf. and hand tools, 43629, Mex- 
ico City, Mexico (a); hardware, shelf, 
and hand tools, 43719, Santos; Brazil (p); 
hardware, and small tools, 43670, Paris, 
France (a); horseshoes, 43666, Bathurst, 
Canada (p); kitchen utensils, 43617, Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland (a and p); lanterns, 
street, gas operated, 43665, Amsterdam, 
Netherlands (p);_ lighters, gas, auto- 
matic, 43671, Berlin, Germany (a or p); 
plumbing fixtures, hospital, 43743, Mont- 
real, Canada. (a); radiators, invisible, 
45669, Helsingfors, Finland (a); steel 
golf shafts, 43668, Sydney, Australia (a); 
steel ingots, blooms, and billets, 43672, 
Milan, Italy (a); steel turnings, mild, 
heavy, and mild steel scrap. 35,000 tons 
of each, 43628. Birmingham, England (p); 
stoves, gasoline, 43626, Pernambuco, 
Brazil (a); strapping boxes, 48637, Mont- 


real, Canada (a); tools, 43673, Milan, | 


| Italy (4); tools, agricultural and horticul- 
tural, 43614, Hamburg, Germany (a or p); 
tools, glass cutting, 43731, San Juan, 
Porto Rieo (a or p); tools, hand, wood- 
working, 43664, Nuremberg, Germany 
(a); tools, machinists’, 43656; Hamburg, 
Germany (a and p); tubes, lead,» for 
tooth paste, 1,000 to 2,000, 45705, La 
Guaira, Venezuela (a). 

Leather: 


Chamois leather, 43741, Hanrburg, Ger- 
many (p); kid and» imitation reptile 
leathers, fancy, for making women’s 
shoes, 43631, Surabaya, Java (a). 
Lumber and Products: 

Cork scrap, 43611, Dresden, Germany 
(p); Douglas fir lumber and plywood, 
‘and mattress frame stock, 43675, Jo- 
hannesburg, South Africa (a); pitch pine 
| and Douglas fir, 48632, Lugano, Switzer- 
land (a). 

Machinery: 

Conveyors, belt, 48634, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (a); distillery machinery, 43764, 
Vienna, Austria (a and p); egg grading, 
processing, cleaning, handling, breaking, 
freezing, and drying machinery, 43763, 
Melbourne, Australia (a and p); eleva- 
tors, electric, for, private homes and 


}serews and bolts, 43677, Magdeburg, 
|Germany (p); hosiery, electric, making 
‘machinery, 43692, Melbourne, Australia 
;(a and p); machine tools, metalworking, 
| 43673, Milan Italy (a); machine tools, 
specialized, 43635, Hamburg, Germany 
| (a); machinery for public works (road 
| building), 43712, Paris, France (a and 
|p); polishing machine, aluminum, au- 
|tomatic, 48765, Melbourne, Australia 


| (p); refrigerating machinery and equip- | 


ment, 43680, Buenos Aires, Argentina 
| (a); sewing machines, 70, for making 
|denim overalls, 43744, Ciudad Juarez, 
| Mexico (p); spinning and doubling trav- 


|elers, steel or composition, good quality, ' 


| 45683, Zurich, Switzerland (a); sprinkler 
| system, nonfreezing, for sawmills, furni- 
; ture, plants, etc., 48636, Stockholm, Swe- 
;den (a); textile machinery, 43681, Syd- 
|ney, Australia (a and p); textile ma- 
chinery, 43682, Milan, Italy (a); tube 
jand jar filling machinery, 43678, Mont- 
|real, Canada (a and p); woodworking 
machinery, motorized, 43679, Durban, 
| South Africa (p). 
| Minerals: 


Asbestos powdea,and sheets, 43653, Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil (a); asbestos, raw, 
43611, Dresden, Germany (p); asphalt, 
43624, Oss, Netherlands (p); asphalt 
jemulsions, road materials, and roofing 
| specialties, 43712, Paris, France (a and 
Pp); brick, radial, for industrial chimneys, 
43660, Montreal, Canada (a); chrome and 
nickel for electroplating, 43616, mbay, 
India (a); gold alloy, white, 43623, Turin, 
Italy (p); lime and graphite, 43653, Rio 
de Janeird, Brazil (a); magnesite, 43742, 
Montreal, Canada (a and p); metal for 
types, 43685, Oporto, Portugal (a); wol- 
fram, molybdenite, and titanium, 43662, 
Trieste, Italy (a). 

Motion Pictures: 


Motion pictures, 43646, Jaffa, Palestine 
(a); motion pictures (Portuguese titles 
preferred), 43711, Lourenco Marques, 
Portuguese E. Africa (a), 

Paper and Paper Goods: 


Building materials, such as wallboard, 
insulating board, and plaster board, 
43746, Auckland, New Zealand (a and p); 
fiber board, hard, for trunks and suit- 
cases, 43686, Johannesburg, S. , Africa 
(a); monotype, linotype, -and_ litho- 
graphic machinery, and printers’ inks, 
43685, Oporto, Portugal (a); newspapers, 
overissue, 43658, Amoy, China (a and 
pi packing paper, waterproof, 43637, 

ontreal, Canada (a); papers, 43638, 
Bombay, India (a); printing papers, 
43684, Belgrade, Yugoslavia (p); wall- 


wrapping paper, heavy, fruit wrappers, 
toilet rolls, serviettes, ete., 48746, Auck- 
land, New Zealand (a and p). 
Petroleum and Products: 


Oils, crude (naphtha), 48662, Trieste, 
|Italy (a); paraffin, lump, 43659, Habana, 
Cuba (p); Petrolatum, lubricating oils, 
{and petroleum coke, 43661, Frankfort, 
Berlin, Germany (a)or)p) 
Rubber Goods: 

Bags, rubber, for powder boxes, 43671, 
Berlin, Germany (a or p); druggists’ rub- 





blic Health 


Plans Are Announced | Bi115 Introduced 


State of Mississippi 
; H. R. 188& Messrs. Hendrick and Snider. 
2 To define the crime of arson and fix the 
n enta Tene penalty for persons found guilty thereof, 
|repealing sections 1036-1041, inclusive, code 
—eeeneannanesttin 1906; Judiciary “A.” 
State of Rhode Island 


Many Groups to Be Repre-' i. 662. “Mr. smith. To amend and add 
‘ to chapter 333 of the general laws to limit 


sented at International civit actions for domeens is oe of death 
‘ 5, ini 10,0 i ; 

_ Conference to Be Held in Tae siete 
Washington, D. C., in May! 


Commonwealth of Virginia 
H. B. 46. Mr. Moss. To amend and re- 
enact lege ag (a) = Se of chap- 
Now ¥ rR ter 474 of the acts of assembly of 1926, 
State of New York: relative to regulation of operation of ve- 
Albany, Feb. 8. hicles on public highways, ete.; Roads. and 
The first international congress - on| Internal Navigation. (neported éavorably.) 
mental hygiene will be held in Wash- Change in Status 
ington, D. C., May 5 to 10, according to S. B. 62. To amend and reenact section 
a statement issued by the New York|18 of chapter 474 of the acts of 1926. Passed 
State department. of health. . President | >Y Senate. 
Hoover is honorary president of the 


congress. The statement follows in fall Accounting Report Upheld 
text: a Me 
In Suit for Infringement 


The committee on organization of the 
first international congress on mental 
hygiene, acting as the representative of 4 nt 
national mental Hygiene societies and [Continued from Page, 7.] 
related organizations throughout . the|throughi decree which was hffirmed by 
world, has issued a preliminary announce-|the circuit court of a peais. Nor is 
ment of a world meeting on mental hy-|there merit in the contention that the 
giene to be~held in Washington, D. C.,| order relating to the original supersedeas 
May 5 to 10. inclusive. bond and the bond itself contain no ref- 

Herbert Hoover, President of the|erence to profits. That expenses cf liti- 
United States, is honorary president of | gation incurred by the defendant should 
the congress, be disallowed, as well as interest on in- 
vested capital, is within the reasonable 
‘ Large Attendance Expected interpretation of the decisions relied 

The American Psychiatric Association | upon by the master. 
and the American Association for thc! The.plaintiff was not responsible for 
Study of the Feeble-Minded will hold their | the defendant’s use of capital in earry- 
annual sessions in conjunction with the|ing on the infringement and surely the 
first international congress, and it is ex-|interest on any capital devoted to in- 
pected the conjoint meetings will bring |fringement suosequent to Sept. 3, 1925, 
together during the week of the congress|the date of the filing of the original 


If such contract is oral, give} 


the largest and most significant assem- 
blage of American psychiatrists ‘in the 
history of the mental hygiene movement. 

The individual ‘and social ravages of 
mental disease; the Startling fact that 
in the United States, as well as in some 
other countries, there are more beds in 
“mental” hospitals than in al] the general 
hospitals combined; the growth of popu- 
lar interest in mental hygiene; these, and 
many other factors have contributed to 
the desire of ‘mental hygiene workers 
both here and abroad for a world con- 
gress on this vital subject. 

The proposed meeting is thus a mani- 
festation of the world-wide increasing 
consciousness of the fundamental impor- 
tance of mental health in the emotional, 
physical and intellectual development of 
the individual, and of the fact that, like 
physical health, it may be preserved and 
jenhanced by giving attention to known 
procedures of prevention, care and treat- 
ment, 

Summary of Purposes 

A brief summary of a few of the prin- 
cipal purposes of the congress affords 
an idea of its scope; it is intended to 
bring together from all countries work- 
ers in mental hygiene and related fields 
for mutual consideration of the problems 
growing out of nervous and mental dis- 
ease; to consider ways and means of 
world cooperation; to correlate the spe- 
eial knowledge and experience of psychi- 
atrists, phycholegists, educators and those 
of allied line of work fields in determin- 
ing how best to treat mental cases, pre- 
vent mental illness and conserve mental 
health. 

Attendance is not limited to members 
of particular organizations or represen- 
tatives of special professional groups. 
All who have a serious interest in men- 
tal hygiene will be welcome. Full-mem- 
bership in the congress is open to indi- 
viduals upon application to the adminis- 
trative secretary, at 370 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York. 


| O_O 


| 

ber sundries, 43663, London, England 
(a); gloves, rubber, household, 43747, 
Wellington, New Zealand (a); rubber 
goods, 43724, London, England (a); 
shoes, sport, rubber, 43645, Asuncion, 
‘Paraguay (a); tire repair material, 
43642, Prague, Czechoslovakia (a); toys, 
shoes, ovérshoes, bathing shoes, surgical, 
hygienical, and technical (articles, hose, 
etc., rubber, 43687, Munich, Germany (a). 
'Shoes and Leather Manufactures: 

| Belts, men’s, 43607, Winnipeg, Canada 
(a); belts, police, 43756, Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia ,(p); boots and shoes, 43647, 
Razmak, India (a and p); cap peaks, 
leather, 43741, Hamburg, Germany (p); 
gloves, leather, mule, and horsehide, for 
workmen, motorcyclists, etc., 43689, 
Hamburg, Germany (p); gloves, mo- 
torists’, 43690, London, England (a); 
handbags, women’s, 43715,° Auckland, 
New Zealand (a); lasts, shoe, 43688, 
Christchurch, New Zealand (a); leather, 
jarticles, 43730, Auckland, New Zealand 
(a). 

Specialties: 

Adding and calculating machines, 
48702, Prague, Czechoslovakia (a); add- 
ing and calculating machines, . 43704, 
Barcelona, Spain (a); adding and cal- 





bill, and which is also the date fixed for 
the beginning of the accounting period, 
should not be allowed as a deduction 
from gross profits in that period. 

Upon a consideration of the master’s 
report and the exceptions thereto by the 
parties, my conclusion is that the report 
of theemaster should be confirmed, and it 


is so ordered. 
_ 


preparing vaccines, serums, injections, 
etc., 43713, Tegucigalpa, Honduras (a 
and p); letter opening and mailing ma- 
chanies, 43640, Rome, Italy, (a); office 
appliances, modern, 43702, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia (a); phonographs, high 
and medium priced, and records, espe- 
cially jazz records, 48642, Prague, Czech- 
oslovakia (a); religious articles, lumi- 
nous (crucifixes, rosaries, pictures, et¢.), 
43641, Ghent, Belgium (p); spectacles, 
|horn-rim style, cheap, 43691, Winnipeg, 
Canada’ (p); stationery (fountain pens, 
automatic lead pencils, and office spe- 
cialties), 43670, Paris, France (a); sta- 
tionery (fountain pens, calendars, filing 
cards, “correspondence cards, greeting 
cards, etc.), 43689, Lugano, Switzerland 
(a and p); stationery and fountain pens, 
43647, Sika, India (a and p); steel 
rods, fishing; 43639, Cape Town, South 
Africa (a); surgical instruments and’ ap- 
pliances, 43692, Melbourne, Australia (a 
land: p); tobacconists’ sundries, 43715, 
Auckland, New Zealand (a); toilet ar- 
ticles, 498618, Stockholm, Sweden (a); 
toilet articles (vanity. cases), 43737, 
Vienna, Austria (a); toilet articles and 
fancy foods, 48730, Auckland, New Zea- 
Nand (a); toys, novelties, and druggists’ 
| sundries, 43663, London, England (a); 
toys and novelties, 43638. Bombay, India 
(a); typewriters, rebuilt, 60, 43694, 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia (p); typewriters, 
rebuilt, 200. annually, 43697, Marseille, 
France (p); typewriters, portable, best 
| quality, 43702, Prague. Czechoslovakia 
(a); vanity cases, 43758, Vienna, Ays- 
tria (a and p); veterinary instruments 
jand supplies, 43651, Tegucigalpa, Hon- 
duras (a and p); watches. 43733, Tientsin, 
|China (a); watches, 43793, Turin, Italy 
(a). 
Army jackets, cotton, olive green, sec- 
ond-hand, 43648, Suva, Fiji Islands (p); 
basket-manufacturing materials, 43725, 
Hamburg, Germany (a or p); blankets 
and towels, 43720, Copenhagen, Denmark 
(a or p); caps, police, 43756, Addis 
Ababa, Ethiopia (p); cotton duck, white, 
|43707, Athens, Greece (a); cotton piece 
| goods, 43608, Brisbane, Australia (a); 
‘cotton piece goods, 43620, Pernambuco, 
: Brazil (a); cotton piece goods, 43638, 
, Bombay, India (a); cotton piece goods, 
43724, London, England (a); cotton piece 
| goods, 43733, Tientsin, China (a); cotton 
piece goods and shirtings, 43710, Mont- 
/real, Canada (a); cotton print cloth, 
43709, Caracas, Venezuela (a); cotton, 
jraw, Havana, Cuba (p); cotton shirting, 
high grade, 43766, Hamburg, Germany 
(p); cotton, short fiber, 43653, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil (a); flowers, artificial, 
manufacturing materials, 43725, Ham- 
burg, Germany (a or p); gloves, working, 
cotton, 43728, Geneva, Switzerland (a 
and p); haberdashery (hats, etc.), 43706, 
Hamburg, Germany (a); haberdashery 
'(neckties, garters, suspenders, and 
spats), 43607, Winnipeg, Canada (a); 


5; (a); laboratory instruments for 
| 


culating machines, and multigraphing, hats, felt, men’s, 43645, Asuncion, Para- 
machines, 43694, Belgrade, Yugoslavia | guay (a); hosiery, 43647, Razmak, In- 
(p); advertising labels, plates, and sign jdia (a and p); hosiery, cotton, rayon, and 
boards, 10,000 to 15,000, 438705, La'silk, women’s, 43727, Guatemala City, 
Guaira, Venezuela (a); amusement park | Guatemala (a); hosiery, cotton, silk, and 
apparatus, such as novelty riding ap-| wool, and cotton and wool underwear 
paratus, scenic railways, “ecrazy-castles,”| (union suits), men’s, 43706, Hamburg 
miniature. horse races, and nevelty coin-; Germany (a); hosiery, elastic, and elastic 
operated devices, 43698, Brisbane, Aus-| webbing, 43692, Melbourne, Australia (a 
tralia (p); brushes, especially tooth-| and p); hosiery, silk and mercerized, full 
brushes, 43705, La Guaira, Venezuela | fashioned, women’s, 43721, Copenhagen, 
(a); brushes, paint, 43719, Santos, Brazil {Denmark(a); hosiery, silk and mercerized, 
(p); brushes, tooth, 43730, Auckland,;full- fashioned, women’s, 43722, Copen- 
New Zealand (a); brushes, tooth, 43737, | hagen, Denmark (a). hosiery, underwear. 
Vienna, Austria (a); buttons, pearl, horn,|and knit goods, 43724, London, England 
and linen-covered, 43766, Hamburg, Ger-| (a); leather, imitation, 43604, Naples, 


board, 43745, Saigon, Indo-China (a);, 


many (p); calendars, illustrated, with- 
out pads, 43696, Tampico, Mexico (p); 
'elocks, alarm, and watches, low priced, 
43703, Turin, Italy (a); clocks; industrial, 
controlled by master clock, and tempera- 
ture recorders, industrial, 48699, Winni- 
peg, Canada (a); clocks, mantel and 
jalarm, 43715, Auckland, New Zealahd 
| (a); crockery ware, 43719, Santos, Brazil 
(p); decaleomanias for furniture manu- 
facturers, 43695, Johannesburg, ‘South 
Africa (p); finger-print equipment and 
classification method, and blood-tester, 
43756, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia (p); furni- 
ture, 43679, Durban, South Africa (p); 
furniture, metal, partition, etc., 43700, 
Montreal, Canada (a); glass, plate, 
43731, San Juan, P. R. (a or p); glass 
ware, decorative art, pressed glass in 
colors or clear; and plain glass utensils, 
43643, Paris, France (a); hospital equip- 
ment of all kinds, including beds, cabi- 
nets, and sterilizers, 48743, Montreal, 
Canada (a); household appliances, hand 
operated, 43617, Lausanne, Switzerland 
(a and p); household furnishings, 43679, 
Durban, South Africa (p); jars, porce- 
lain, with tops, for cold cream, 43705, 
La Guaira, Venezuela (a); jewelry, 
qaeep, 43701, Bogota, Colombia ~{a); 
jewelry, imitation, and novelties, 43735, 
ientsin, China (a); kitchen equipment 
for trains, 43675, Johannesburg, South 


Italy (p); eather, imitation, dull or 
| bright black, for school bags, 43718, Bel- 
,fast, Ireland (p); linen goods, 43724, 
London, England (a); oilcloth, window 
shade el 

land (a); packing of rubberized cloth 
and cotton stuffing, for refrigerators, etc., 
| 43716, Basel, Switzerland (p); raincoats, 
, 43727, Guatemala City, Guatemala (a); 
raincoats, men’s, women’s, and children’s, 
43760, Copenhagen, Denmark (a); rayon 
and silk goods, 43608, Brisbane, Australia 
(a); rayon and silk piece goods and nov- 
elties, 43723, London, ngland fo) 
; Shirts, cdtton, rayon and mixtures, plain 
and fancy, men’s, 43706, San Juan, Porto 
Rico (a); shirts, work, men’s and boys, 
43729, Johannesburg, South Africa (a); 
silk goods, 43620, Pernambuco, Brazil 
(a); textile goods, 43645, Asuncion, Para- 
‘guay (a); twine, sisal, 43610, Paris, 
France (a); underwear, athletic, cotton, 
43726, Berlin, Germany (a); wearing ap- 
parel, 43733, Tientsin, China’ (a); wear- 
ing apparel (suits), light weight, men’s 
and boys, 43706, San Juan, Porto Rico 
(a); wool goods, 43638, Bombay, India 
(a); wool goods, 43647, Razmak, India 
(a and p); worsted goods, 43645, Asun- 
cion, Paraguay (a); yarn, 43766, Ham- 
burg, Germany (p); yarn, cotton, in bob- 
bins and skeins, 43717, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina (a). 


oth, etc., 43644, St. Gall, Switzer- |. 
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“Toul be 
ALL RIGHT 
ata 
Statler” 


What better assurance can’a traveler 
have than that-he’s going to a hotel 
where he'll be comfortable, well- 
served, and where he'll get more than 
his money’s worth? That assurance is 
his— and yours — at a Statler. 

You can be sure of the up-to-date 
attractiveness of your room — and of 
such comforts as radio which awaits 
the turn of a switch, running ice water, 
bed-head reading lamp, your own pri- 
vate bath, a morning paper under the 
door when you wake; and excellent 
restaurants, in a variety which ranges 
from formal service to a lunch-room 
or cafeteria. 

You can be sure of a fair rate—which 
is posted, by the way, in your room, 
and which doesn’t change with the 
flow of business. 

You can be sure of “Statler Service,” 
which is built on long and careful 
training of employees in courtesy and 
interested helpfulness. Every Statler 
guest’s satisfaction is guaranteed. 

Depend. upon the experience of 
thousands of travelers who'll tell you, 
if you inquire in a Pullman, or a ship's 
lounge, or wherever travelers congre- 


gate, that “you'll be a// right at a 
Statler.” 


HOTELS 


STATLER © 


BOSTON DETROIT 
BUFFALO, ST.LOUIS 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
[Wore/ Pennsylvania | 





Rew York Central 
ds Granted Authority 


To Issue Certificates Transcript of Federal Inquiry Shows Gestures Designed to 


Terms of Agreement for Pur- 
chase of New Equipment 
Set Forth by Interstate 
Commerce Commission 


The New York Central Railroad -has 
been authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to assume obligation 
and liability of $5,280,000 of 4% per cent 
equipment trust certificates, to be issued 
by the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, as trustee, under an agreement 
to be dated Dec. 1, 1929, the Commis- 
sion announced Feb. 8 by report and or- 
der in Finan@ Docket No. 8045. 

The certificates are to be sold at not 
less than 98.657 per cent of par and ac- 


Communications © 


Grosthiin Sise of Ut 


Among Reasons 


Allay Suspicion 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Jan. 14, Preston 
S. Arkwright, of Atlanta, Ga., chair- 
man of the public policy committee 
of the National Electric Light As- 
sociation, at the hearing before the 
Federal Trade Commission in its ti- 
vestigation of publicity phases of 
public utility activities, was begun 
in the issue of Feb. 6, continued 
Feb. 7 and 8, ‘and proceeds as fol- 
lows: 

Today it is estimated that the electric 
light and power industry alone requires 
around $850,000,000 of new capital to be 
invested each year in additions, exten- 
sions and new construction to the prop- 
erty. The property spread out from one 
community to another. They grew into 
territory service companies instead of 


> 
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ilities Is Cited 


Hugh McCall Tate 
for Publicity Efforts 


_ Named by President 
As Member of I. C. C. 


Nomination of Former Judge 
Of Chancery Court of 
Tennessee Submitted to 
Senate for Confirmation 


on Part of Public 
| 


in the interest of all of the customers, so 
we have to require deposits. We have to 
make collectionsy we discontinue serv- 
ice for nonpayment of bills, in order to 
force collections; in the doing of it there 
are innumerable opportunities for arous- 
| ing publie prejudice. I do not know any- 
thing that insults a man more than to 
refuse him credit, if he thinks he is en- 
| titled to it, or refusing further to deal 
with him, because you say he did not pay 
= bill, as if you thought he was a dead 
at. 


President Hoover sent to the Senate, 
Feb. 8, for confirmation the nomination | 
of Hugh McCall Tate, Knoxville, Tenn., | 
to be an Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioner for the term expiring Dec. 31, 
1936. Mr. Tate would succeed Richard 
V. Ta:lor, of Mobile, Ala., whose term 
expired Dec. 31, 1929. 

A sketch of Mr. Tate, with a list of 
those who indorsed him for the appoint- | 

iment, was made public at the White 
House, as follows: 


| Consumers Unfamiliar 
With Meter System 


This service is built up monthly, in 
terms that are strange to the customer— 
kilowatt hours. They do not know what 


Franchises 


|Injunction Made Permanent A gainst 


‘Order Reducing Telephone Charges 


Errors by State Commerce Commission in Computing 
Valuation Held to Make Allowed Return Unreasonable 


shown nor stated the amount to be added 
on account of the alleged interstate use 
of exchange property, but that it can not 
affect the result in this case will be evi- 
dent hereafter,:if it is borne in mind that, 
as above stated, only one-half of 1 per 
cent of calls originated by subscribers 
resulted in interstate calls. 

The separation of interstate from in- 
trastate business is a difficult problem 
which the courts recognize and do not 
require exactness of proof. A separa- 
tion made upon a reasonable basis will 
be approved and this is particularly true 
where those opposing it adopt a purely 
negative attitude and offer no affirmative 
evidence. (Rowland v. St. L. & S. F. R. 
Co., 244 U. S. 106; Groesbeck v. Duluth 
S. S. & A. Co., 250 U. S. 607; Boyle v. 
{St. Louis & S. F. R. R. Co., 222 Fed. 


Unwarranted exclusion of items by 
the Illinois Commerce Commission 
in determining valuation of the JIli- 
nois Bell Telephone Company has 
been held to make the rate allowance 
fixed by the Commission, in view of 
the true valuation of the property, 
provide for an mmreasonably low re- 
turn, amounting to confiscation of 
the company property, and therefore 
unlawful. The District Court for 
the Northern District of Illinois, sit- 
ting as a statutory three-judge court, 
on determining the facts as above 
from the evidence, made- permanent 
a temporary injunction restraining 
enforcement, of the Commission’s or- 
der made in 1923, reducing allow- 
able charges for four classes of coin- 
box service. 


Avurnorizen Statements ONLY ARE 
‘Pustisueo Witnout Comment By THE UNITED 


Public Utilities 
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PRESENTED 


Right of New Jersey 
Towns to Give Street 
Franchises is Denied | 


Traction Firm.Is Upheld in 
Refusal to Maintain Pav- 
ing Between Tracks by 
Supreme Court 


| 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Feb. 8. 


New Jersey municipalities nave no 
‘right under the State constitution to 
grant street franchises, and traction cor- 
porations cannot be required to pay the 
cost of keeping in repair the sections of 
pavement between the rails of their 
tracks and adjacent thereto, according to 
a decision of the New Jersey Supreme 
Court. eo 


The opinion was given in dism 


' 


| 


q 


ing 


crued dividends, and the proceeds s 
toward the purchase of rolling stock to) one town affairs. where they served many 
cost a total of $7,063,627. Brief an- | communities. They grew into connected 
nouncement of the Commission’s action! .vcstems of transmission lines, where 
was made Feb. 6. | neighboring companies were connected 
Report of Commission {up in the transmission lines in different 

The report follows in full text: States or in the same State. They re- 


they are; they do not know what they 
; mean; they do not want to know what 
they are or what they mean. 


Measured through an instrument that 
they know nothing about—a meter, and 
one without education would have no 
confidence in them, 


Hugh McCall Tate, lawyer; born in 
Morristown, Tenn, Sept. 15, 1882; son of ; 
Edward Oscar and Carrie Tate; family 
in America since colonial.\days; ancestors | 
fought in Revolution; B. A. 1902, B. L. 
1903, University of Tennessee; Phi 
Gamma. Delta, Phi Kappa Phi, Tau 


The publication of the full text of 
the opinion in the case—lIllinois Bell 
Telephone Company v. Moynihan et 
al.; Citu of Chicago, Intervener, was 
begun in the issue of Feb. 8, and 
continues as follows: 


road 


539; Southern Bell Telephone Co. v. Rail-'a bill of complaint brought by the City 
Commission of South Carolina, 5,of Bayonne to collect $80,571 from the 
Fed (2d) 77; Queens Borough Gas andj} Public Service Coordinated Transport 
Electric Co. v. Prendergast, 31 Fed. (2d) |for paving work. 

339; New York Telephone Company v. Legisation Sustained 
Prendergast (D. C. Southern District of The ruling of the coutt sustains an 


New York), decided Nov. 7, 1929.) | 


The New York Central Railroad Com- to be in- 


quired large sums of money 





remembering the 


; Kappa Alpha; member firm of McCan-, 


And in United Fuel Gas Co. v. Rail- The toll rates filed by the company 


act of the 1927 legislature relieving the 


ier by railroad en-| vested in them. That money could not | jokes in newspapers and on the vaude- 
aed SS ccasabe eeetenaeen, has duly | be obtained in the locality. It was be-| Ville stage about the gas meter, until 
applied for authority under section 20a} yond their ability to supply the added | they had begun to believe them, and it is 
of the interstate commerce act to assume , capital. In many communities these com- | hard to persuade them that the instru- 
obligation and liability in respect of not | panies are the largest, from the stand-| ment is accurate, generally, but the bill 


traction companies of the obligation to 
maintain the paving where tracks are 
laid. A bill to repeal the law is pending 
in the present session of the legislature. 

“Our constitution does not, like the 


less & Tate, Morristown (1903-9), Luck, | road Commission, 278 U. S. 300, 320, 321, 
Fowler, Andrews & Tate, Knoxville, | it is said: 

Tenn. (1909-10), Green, Webb & Tate,} We need not labor the point that a public 
| Knoxville (1910-18); judge of eleventh service corporation may not make a rate 
| chancery division of Tennessee, 1918-20; |confiscatory by reducing its net earnings 


| | provided: 


Separation of Business 
Offers Difficult Problem 


exceeding $5,280,000 of New York Cen- 
tral Railroad second equipment trust 
of 1929 4% per cent equipment-trust 
gold certificates. No objection to the 
granting of the application has been 
presented to us. 

The applicant represents that, to meet 
the expected demands of traffic, it is 
necessary for it to procure the follow- 
ing equipment: 25 freight locomotives at 
$86,900; 20 passenger locomotives at 
$90,256; 5 passenger lecomotives at $89,- 
900; 5 passenger locomotives at $89,025; 
5 passenger locomotives at $89,325; 700 
55-ton steel auto box cars at $2,492.51; 
total $7,063,627. 

Upon request of the applicant this 
equipment will be acquired by the vend- 
ors and delivered to the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, trustee, pursu- 
ant to the provisions of the agreement 
executed as of Dec. 1, 1929, creating the 
New York Central Railroad second equip- 
ment trust of 1929, and will be leased 
by the trustee to the applicant for a 
term commencing on the date of the 
lease and ending Dec. 1, 1944. The 
agreement provides for a total issue of 
$11,175,000 of equipment-trust certifi- 
cates, of which $5,895,000 have bean 
issued. The applicant was authorized by 

‘our order of Dec. 7, 1929, 153 I. C. C.} 
345, to assume obligation and liability | 
in respect of that amount of certificates. 

Terms of Agreement 

Under the agreement provision is made ; 
for the issue by the trustee of equip-| 
ment-trust certificates in the denomina- 
tion of $1,000, payable to bearer, and 
registrable as to principal evidencing 
shares in the equipment trust and the 
right of the holder to dividends at the 
rate of 4% per cent per annum, payable 
semiannually. on-June -1-and -Dee.~1, and 
maturing in amounts of one-fifteenth of 
the authorized issue on Dec. 1 in each of 
the years 1930 to 1944, inclusive. 

Upon delivery of the trust equipment 
to the trustee, and execution of the 
lease thereof, the trustee will issue cer- 
tificates to a principal amount not ex- 
ceeding 75 per cent of the cost of the 
equipment delivered, or the trustee may, | 
upon deposit by the vendors with it, or! 
to its credit in certain depositaries, of | 
cash in amounts of not less than $100,000, 
issue and deliver to them trust certifi- 
cates for the full amount devosited. 
From the money thus deposited the trus- 
tee will pay to the vendors, or upon 
their order, not exceeding 75 per cent 
of the cost of the equipment delivered 
to it. That part of the cost of the trust 
equipment not provided for by the issue 
of certificates will be paid from the ad- 
vance rents payable by the applicant un- 
der the terms of the lease. 

The lease will provide that the lessee 
shall page the lessor in respect of the 
equipment included therein (a) all neces- 
Sary expenses of the trust and lease, 
(b) all taxes, assessments, or other gov- 
ernmental charges assessed or levied 
upon the property or income of the trust, 
(c) the dividend warrants and the prin- 
cipal of the certificates when they become 
due and payable, and (d) as advance rent, 
the amounts necessary to defray the cost 


of the equipment not provided by the} 


proceeds of the certificates. After the 
applicant shall have performed all its 
obligations under the lease and trust 
agreement, the trustee will transfer to it 
the title to the equipment. 


F Joint Bid Accepted 

Bids for the purchase of the certificates 
were solicited from 37 banking firms and 
institutions and 8 bids, representing 22 
bidders, were received. The highest bid, 
98.657 per cent of par and accrued divi- 
dends, was made jointly by Bankers Com- 
pany of New York, Continental Illinois 
Company, and Evans, Stillman & Com- 
pany, and, subject to our approval, this 
bid has been accepted. On that basis 
the average annual cost to the applicant 
will be approximately 4.715: per cent. 

We find that the proposed assumption 
ef obligation and liability in respect of 
$5,280,000 of equipment-trust certificates 
by the applicant as aforesaid (a) is for 
a lawful object within its corporate pur- 

oses, and compatible with the public 
interest, which is necessary and appro- 
priate for and consistent with the proper 
performance by it of service to the pub- 
lic as a common carriers, and which will 
not impair its ability to perform that 
service, and (b) is reasonably necessary 
and appropriate for such purpose. 


Operator of Buses 
Protests Road Toll 


Complaint Questions Validity 
Of Law in Connecticut 


State of Connecticut: 

Hartford, Feb. 8. 
The constitutionality of Connecticut’s 
excise tax law providing for the pay- 
ment of 1 cent per mile of operation 
within the State by interstate bus opera- 
tors, when intrastate operators are 
taxed 3 per cent of gross receipts, is 
uestioned in an action brought against 
_ the State treasurer, Samuel R. Spencer, 

by Antonio 0. Pajer, a bus operator, 

“The complaint states that the plain- 
tiff has been engaged since Aug. 6, 1925, 
in transporting passengers for hire be- 


tween Springfield, Mass., and New Lon- 


point of invested capital, of any enter- 
| prise in the community. 

Frequently they are the largest in the 
whole State from the standpoint of the 
amount of capital required. The person- 
jnel multiplies. From a few people they 
| grow to many people who operate them. 
|As it progressed it became a consolida- 
tion of different public utilities into one, 
electric light and power, street railway, 
gas, steam heat, sometimes ice; fre- 
quently, and nearly always, and in many 
cases, electric light and power, street 
railways and gas in combination in the 
same community. Increasing numbers of 





|is in different amounts every month, 
| in ‘terms they know nothing about, meas- 
| used through an instrument they are un- 
| familiar with, and have no confidence in. 

Service is easily wasted. You can 
| burn lights unnecessarily; you can waste 
|it in the range; you can waste it every- 
where that it is in use; we do not like 
to blame ourselves; we want to find fault 
| with somebody else, so that when the bill 
|is larger at the end of the month than 

re thought, it cannot be our own fault, 
it must be the company’s. 

The rates are unique, they aré differ- 
ent from any other type of business; the 


| 
| 


| member of firm of Cates. Smith, Tate & 
Long, Knoxville, since 1920. 


City attorney of Morristown, 1905-1909; 
county attorney of Hamblen County, 
Tenn., 1908; captain of Company L, 3d 
Tennessee Infantry, National Guard, 
1904; trustee of Lawson McGhee Li- 
brary, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Endorsed by: Governor H. H. Horton, 
Senator William E. Brock and former Sen- 
ator Luke Lea, Tennessee. 

Judge Grafton Green, chief justice, Su- 
preme Court, Tennessee; Judge Samuel C. 
Williams, Johnson City, Tenn.; Judge G. 
C. Taylor, Judge J. M. Gore, eastern dis- 


' 


the public became dependent on them for , form of rates, the rate schedule in the/| trict of Tennessee; Judge E. G. Stooksbury, 
service over the spreading area, over | electric light and power business, they | Judge R. M. Jones, Knoxville, Tenn; United 


the new uses for the service, over the 


complete substitution of electric light | 


for other forms of artificial light, on the 
street railway for transportation. 


So that almost everybody in the com-! 


munity pays money directly or indirectly 
to the public utility company. They 
became big. Bigness itself arouses sus- 


;are really developed; they are changed 
through the years, according to our un- 
|derstanding and development of the 
| business. 


The public is accustomed to charges 
for commodities; the public is not ac- 
customed to charges for services that re- 


States Judge A. C. Grimm, circuit court; 
Judge H. B. Webster, Knox County, Tenn. 


Judge Colin P. McKenney, Judge William j 


G. Swiggert, Judge William L. Cook, Su- 
| preme Court, Tennessee; Judge Hal E. 
, Portrum, Judge C. E. Snodgrass, Judge W. 
1"; Faw, court of appeals, Tennessee. 


Judge R. P. Williams, Judge S. P. Daniel, ! 


through the device of a contract unduly 
favoring a subsidiary or a corporation owned 
by its own stockholders. Cf. Chicago and 
G. T. R. Co. v. Wellman, 143 U. S. 339, 346. 
We recognize that a_public service commis- 
sion, under the guise of establishing a fair 
rate, may not usurp the functions of the com- 
j pany’s directors and in every case substitute 
its judgment for theirs a8 to the propriety of 
contracts entered into by the utility; and 
common ownership is not of itself sufficient 
ground for disregarding such intercorporate 
agreements when, it appears that, although 
an affiliated corporation may be receiving 
the larger share of the profits, the regulated 
company is still receiving substantial benefits 
from the contract and probably could not 
have secured better terms elsewhere. (Mis- 
souri ex rel. S. W. Bell Tel. Co. v. Public 
Service Com., 262 U. S. 276, 288; Houston v. 
S. W. Telephone Co., 259 U. S. 318.) 

The Illinois Company is to be treated 
as the real plaintiff in this case. 


! 


fiscation, are to be scrutinized carefully, 


While | 
agreements with the American Company, | 
so far as they affect the question of. con- | 


The service covered by these tariffs con- 
sists in furnishing for the use of patrons 
| facilities, other than exchange facilities, in- 
tended for use in telephonic communica- 
tion between the points listed. The ex- 
change facilities used in connection with 
this service are the facilities required to 
establish connection between an exchange 
station and the toll board, or between an 
exchange station and the toll trunks, when 
such trunks are employed to effect connec- 
tion with the toll board, and the use of 
such facilities is covered by the charges 
for exchange service. 

This provision in the schedules and the 
method followed by the company in mak- 
ing the separation are in accord with the 
rulings of the courts and commissions 
which have considered this subject. (Re* 
| Rock Island County Farmers Telephone 
Co., P. U. R. 1925-A 178; Public Utilities 
Comm. y. New England Telephone and 
Telegraph Co., P. U. R. 1926-C 207, 261; 
Pacific Co. v. Whitcomb, 12 Fed. (2d) 
279; New York Telephone Co. v. Pren- 





quira large investments for the cus- | Loudon, Tenn; Judge R. S. Rose, Williams- 


they are not to be rejected as shams; nor | dergast, 300 Fed. 822, 826, 827, and same 


picion. Bigness itself in a business en- 
terprise takes it as a rule beyond the 
business experience of the average man, | 
creates suspicion. It may be misused. 
They become shining marks. They were 
foreign-owned; they were monopolies, so- 
called—natural-or necessary monopolies, 
it is true—but abhorrent, nevertheless. 


tomer’s own particular use. ' 


The customer to some extent is ac-, 
quainted with reduced charges for whole- | 
sale quantities; he does not understand 
why that is not the rule that applies to 
electricity service. ! 

why you shall charge a high rate for the 
first few kilowatt hours of service; why 
you shall charge a low rate to a good 
| load factor in hour use, in proportion to 
| the demand of service; it is difficult get-!} 
ness house in the purchase of an article | ting him to understand it, because it is 
and he is not satisfied with it, or if a| outside of his experience in any other 
clerk who waits on him treats him as he | business that he is familiar with, or the 
\thinks discourteously or inconsiderately, | Tdinary transactions of life. 

; when he goes to buy again he goes else-! This business sells only service. It; 
j where, and usually he harbors no_resent-|does not sell. commodities. . When. you-j 
ment toward the merchant. But if he | get through using it, you have got noth- 
buys electric service, or he buys # street |ing left. You turn on the light and you 
car ride, or he buys gas service, and he is | turn it off. When you turn it off/it is 
dissatisfied with the bill, and he is not| gone and you have got nothing to show 
made satisfied with it, or if he is mis-| for it. You get on a street car and you 
treated, or considers that he is mistreated |ride a couple of miles and you get off | 
by ¢he company, or the employe with | and you have got nothing, and you forget : 
which he deals, he must come back and|the energy saved and the time saved; 


Intimate Dealing 
With Public Claimed 


If a person deal with an ordinary busi- 


He does not understand the reason | > 


| otherwise, he usually pays it back in full 


continue to buy from the same company, | 
and pay his money, and, perhaps, deal | 
with the same clerk who he thinks treats | 
him discourteously, and it rankles, ‘and 
when he gets an opportunity to pay it 
back, in legislative halls, or on juries, in 
political elections, in newspaper, , or 


measure, without regard to whether h 
may be doing an injustice, or not. 
These companies deal with more peo- 
ple more intimately, than perhaps any 
other enterprise in their several com- 
munities. These people are of different 
kinds and different dispositions, and dif- 


e 


ferent humors and at different times. 


to transact the business; in an ordinary 
business, the employes are under the 


ferent temperaments; they are of dif-| 


They are met by numbers .f employes} 


you have got nothing. 

Ordinarily service is given away with) 
| 4. commodity; buy a cigar and they give 
you a light; buy a paper of pins and they 
| send it out on a truck for nothing; rent 
;@ room in a hotel, they give you maid 
| Service et cetera and so forth; there is a 


4 natural inclination to think service ought 


|to be free, like salvation ought to be. 
| The same principle applies to the pay- 


ment of lawyers, doctors and others;: 


| they pay for the commodity, but do not 
| want to pay for the service; it applies 
| to wages, also, as well. as fees, but it 
| gives opportunity for public misunder- 
standing and resentment. 

| The service is peculiar against all 
| other serviee in that it must be instanta- 
| neous; it must be Gontinuous; it must be 
uninterrupted. 


same roof with the proprietor, sometimes | 


in the same room, constantly under his} If I cannot get a telephone message 


| direct eye and supervision. In a business | through, I can wait, and when I get it 


of this character, many of the employes; through, I forget my irritation. If a rail- 
are out in branch stores, entering the road train is two hours behind schedule, 
houses, out from under the constant su-|I get imptatient, but I do not make the 
|pervision of the proprietor or manager,}trip often, comparatively. I get on, I 
| on their own; they are also of different | make my trip, my irritation passed;*but 
dispositions, tempers, and so forth;}if I want the light and I turn the switch 
there is, therefore, in that contact in-'and I do not get it, I never want the 
numerable opportunities for misunder-| light any more; I wanted it then: if I 
standing, for the creating of ill will and! did not get it then, it has not served my 
ores, ‘ p-4 ' | purpose. 

n a business of size—in a business | fy . : 
of this size, which has in the aggregate agveurnta from transcript of Mr. 
23,000,000 cust : a ve mt! ght's testimony Jan. 14 will 

000,000 customers, with the individual be continued in the i > 
companies running up to hundreds of | ssue of Feb. 11. 
thousands of customers—my own com- | 
; pany has around 140,000 customers—it | 
is impossible to deal with each customer | 
|@aS a separate, independent, personal 
transaction. Rules must be made, and | 
rules always irritate. Most people do 
|not want to be told that they can do 
|this and they cannot do that, or they 
|must do this and they must not do the| 
other; rules irritate. |. The Interstate Commerce Commission 

There must be set up routine; routine | just made public complaints filed with 





treats them ail alike; routine cuts off|it in rate cases, which are summarized | 


as follows: 

No. 22752, Sub. 4.—Marcus-Ruth-Jerome 
Company, of New York and Chicago, v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et.al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on shipments, 
cafloads, of inedible tallow and inedible 


a man of good credit for nonpayment | 
;of his bill, but he does not like it. 
Again this business is required by law 
to serve everybody who applies, | 
In unregulated businesses, a business | 
not affected with the public interest, the 
owner of the business may do business | 
; With whom he pleases, and refuse to do 
| business with them for any prejudice or 
whim that he may have, but in this | 
business, we must do business with any- 
| 


sas, Wisconsin, Colorado, Oklahoma, Ne- 
braska, South Dakota, and Texas, on the one 
hand, and Neville Island, Pa., on the other. 
Ask for cease and desist order, the establish- 
ment of just and reasonable rates and repa- 


body who applies, and that it is reason- PPuAe of 910.500. 


ably practicable for us to reach. 
We cannot collect in advance, as the 
telephone company does, because we do 


et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way et al. Against the legal effective rates 
on petroleum products, and gasoline, from 


grease, from points in Iowa, Minnesota, Kan- | 


No. 23093.—A. D. West, of Overton, Nebr., | 


burg, Ky.; Judge Samuel O. Houston, Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; J. F. Bibb, attorney general, 
Tennessee; James A. Trent, mayor of Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; W. N. Smithson, councilman, 
city of Knoxville; S. Bartow Strang, presi- 
dent, Tennessee Bar Association. 

Local Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen; 
. B. St. Clair, chairman, Railway 
chinists, Knoxville, Tenn.; W. H. Baldock, 
chairman, Sheet Metal Workers, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; W. W. Dyke, chairman, Brotherhood 
of Carmen. 

H. A. Morgan, president, University of 
Tennessee; J. L. Creech, president, Cumber- 
land College; M. D. Arnold, president, 
Alumni Association, University of Tennes- 
see. 

George Morris, the Memphis Appeal; J. 
R. Williams, the Appalachian Journal, Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; George R. Dempster, city man- 
ager,: Knoxville,: Tenn.; Curtis Le Johnson, 
publisher, Charlotte Observer, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

E. M. Gatliff, chairman, democratic con- 
gressional committee; George A. Caldwell, 
commander, American Legion, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; J. Matt Chilton, Republican national 
committeeman, Kentucky; F. A. Roberts, 
president, Commercial Club, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Morristown Chamber of Commerce; 
Chamber of Commerce of Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Dr. 8S. R. Miller, chairman, medical defense 
committee, Knoxville, Tenn.; Fred C. Hourk, 
Knoxville Bar Association; Williamsburg 
Commercial Club. 

William S, Shields, chairman, City Na- 
tional Bank, Knoxville, Tenn.; S. V. Car- 
ter, president, East Tennessee National 
Bank, Knoxville, Tenn.; Bank of Commerce, 
Lexington,’ Ky.; J. B. Ramsey, president, 
! Holston Union National Bank; A. T. Silver, 
president, Bank of Williamsburg; C. N. 
Manning, president, Security Trust Co., Lex- 
ington, Ky.; F. D. Snyder, president, Guar- 
anty Bank & Trust Co., Lexington, Ky.; W. 
W. Lewis, président, First National Bank, 
Harlan, Ky.; P. V. Cole, president, Harlan 
| National Bank; T. D. Brabson, president, 
First National Bank, Greenville. 

Charles T. Stephens, Morristown, Tenn.; 
J. E. Brading, Johnson City, Tenn. 


Midland Valley Railroad 


Authorized to Issue Bonds 


| 


The Midland Valley Railroad has been 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to issue $289,000 of first 
mortgage 5 per cent 30-year gold bonds 
in partial reimbursement of its treasury 
for capital expenditures heretofore made, 
the Commission announced by report and 
.order in Finance Docket No. 8003 on 
Feb. 7. The bonds are to be pledged and 
repledged as collateral security 
short-term loans. 


Rate Complaints 
. Filed with the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


| No. 23095.— 


McConville Coal C ny, of 
| Centerville, Io athern “Utilitie 


- wa, v. Iowa Southern Utilities 
Company. Against the exclusion of complam- 
ants’ mines from the Centerville switching 
district and from the CenteaviHe group which 
includes mines of competitors as unjust, and 
unreasonable, being 12 cents in excess of the 
rates charged from other mines in these 
| groups. Cease and desist order, the estab- 
lishment of the same switching charge and 
| the inclusion of complainant’s mines in the 
Centerville district. 

No. 23096.—Charles S. Walton & Company, 
Inc., of Philadelphia, Pa., and Baltimore, Md., 
v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Against rate 
of 19 cents per 100 pounds on shipments of 
liquid tanning extraet, from Wilmington, 
Del., to Baltimore, Md., as unjust, and un- 
reasonable. Ask for cease and desist order, 
the establishment of just and reasonable 


Ma- | 


may findings of the commission as to! case on final hearing, supra.) In Hous- 
what would be fair and reasonable con-|ton y, Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
tracts be substituted for them unless it 959 U. S. 318, 323, the Supreme Court 
appears they were made in bad faith and | considered the partial separation of the 
as a device for unduly enhancing the jnterstate property, but an examination 
earnings of the American Company at of the facts of that case shows that it 
the expense of the Illincis Company. | does not sustain defendants’ theory of 
Another preliminary question which | including exchange property as irter- 
should be disposed of before passing: to | state property. 
questions of earnings and value relates; The method followed by the Illinois 
to the separation of plaintiff’s interstate }company in making a separation of its 
property, revenue and expenses and the|jnterstate property is a reasonable one 
division of long distance tolls with the | and is approved. 


American property.\ | 
laintiff in Chicago is| No Proof of Fraud 


The property of p 
In Division of Tolls 


used to render (a) exchange service oe 
ef which is intrastate; (b) intrastate toll: Defendants. attack the fairness of the 
division of interstate tolls. between. the 


service over its own lines and under ar- | 
rangements with other companies than LS oeaiatias and-Titinole nies 34 
interstate business of the Illinois com- 


the American; (c) interstate toll service, | 
: |pany is excluded in determining the is- 
Tinie of confiscation, it is not necessary, 
san 5 as ey ; division of interstate tolls. If the issue 
— — en jof confiscation is to be determined upon 


constitutions of some States, confer w 
municipalities the right to grant street 
franchises,” said the court. “We have 
been careful to keep the sovereignty of 
the State unimpaired and have not par- 
celed out the sovereign powers among 
minor political subdivisions, Municipal- 
ities with us act solely by virtue of 
legislative authority and as legislative 
agents. _ 

“The powers of municipalities in the 
granting of franchises to street railways 
{are to be found in. the traction act of 
1893 and the act of 1896. They are lim- 
ited to giving consent to the construc- 
tion, operation and maintenance of d&the 
street railway, the location of tracks &nd 
imposing lawful restrictions. 


“The acts nowhere expressly authorize 
the municipality to contract. They no- 
where declare that the consent and ac- 
ceptance constitute a contract. Section 
32 merely declares that the consent and 
acceptance shall have the ‘force and ef- 
fect of a contract.’ This language would 
be unnecessary if the consent and ac- 
ceptance were in fact a contract, in the 
full sense of the word, for a contract nec- 
iessarily has such force and effect. It 
;must bd because the consent and ac- 
|ceptance are in the nature of cipal 
legislation rather than of privat ree- 
ment that the legislature thought. it nec- 
essary to add that they should have the 
force and effect of a contract.” 


Legislature Has Power 


After quoting from a decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
a suit brought by California against the 
Los Angeles Railway Corporation (IV 

S. Daily, 2574), in which similar 
views were expressed, the court went on 
to say: 

“The legislature has the power to pro- 
vide and has provided the sole metiped 
controlling the pavement, repavemeént 
and repair of that portion of the streets 
and highways used by street railways. 
The act_of 1927 completely supersedes 


' 


|not know what the consumption of our 
product will be; we must collect after 
the service has been rendered, therefore 
we must extend credit. 

Not only are we required by law to 
take all who come, whether their credit 
| be good or be bad, but we are also re- 
| quired by business demands and by law 
to collect for the service, and we are not 
permitted to give it away, and therefore 
we must use diligence in seeing that we 
|do not give it away, and that we collect, 
——— ey 


don, Conn., and that the State treasurer 
is preposing to enforce laws enacted in 
1925 and 1927 providing for the tax of 
1 cent per mile. 

The claim is made that a tax of 3 
per cent of gross revenue would amount 
to one-half the sum required under the 
mileage basis of computation, 


Enid, and other points in Oklahoma, Coffey- 
ville, and Kansas City, and from other points 
zoned therewith, also from points.in Texas, 
to points in Nebraska as unjust and un- 
reasonable. Cease and desist order, the pub- 
lication and maintenance of just and rea- 
sonable rates on petroleum and its products 
in car-tank and carload lots, between points 
named and reparation, 

No. 23094.—Alabama Rock Asphalt, Inc., of 
Birmingham, Ala., v. Abilene & Southern 
Railway et al. Against alleged failure on 
part of defendants to provide specific rat- 
ings or rates on shipments of limestone, car- 
loads, from quarries at Margerum, Ala., to 
points in southern, official and southwestern 
territories, as resulting in rates that are un- 
reasonable to extent they exceed or may ex- 
ceed the reasonable maximum rates prescribed 
by the Commission in Docket No. 17805, 129 
I, C, C. 177, as through rates based on short- 
line distances. Ask for cease and desist 
order, and rates which will be just, rea- 
sonable, nonprejudicial and nonpreferential 
and reparation, 





rates and reparation. 


No. 23097.—Glenshaw Glass Company, 
Inc., of Jeanette, Pa., et al. v. Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad et al. Against a rate of 
$2.10 per net ton on shipments of sand, 
carload, from points in Maryland and West 
Virginia, to points in Pennsylvania, as un- 
just and unreasonable to extent exceeded 
a rate of $1.95 per ton found reasonable 
by the Commission in American Window 
Glass Company v, Railroads, 155 I. C. C. 
301. Ask for reparation. 

No, 22275, Sub. No, 4.—Iowa Soap Com- 
pany of Burlington, Iowa, v. Akron, Canton 
& Youngstown Railway et al. Excessive, 
unjust and unreasonable rates on soap, soap 
powders, cleaning, cleansing and scouring 
compounds from Burlington, Iowa, to points 
in Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Michigan, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 
Ask for the establishment of just and rea- 
| sonable rates, which should not be higher 
than sixth-class, and reparation, 








- 


which includes all the toll service ren- | 

making the order complained against | obviously, to consider the question of the 
: ; |a consideration of the entire Chicago ,0 t 

separation of ener? ee and|business of the Illinois company we |the provisions of tthe ordinance and gov- 

business was made by the Company,| -nould examine the objections made to|erns the liability of the street railway 

the division of .interstate tolls. Those | under the circumstances.” 

tolls were divided under an arrangement 

by which the American company paid 

an originating commission of 17 cents 

|per message and in addition thereto the 


actual cost of operation of the toll 
\eent for ov and the toll lines plus 10 per 


and the commission’s order which cov- 
ered exchange service in Chicago was 
based upon a valuation of all of plain- 
tiff’s Chicago property and a considera- 
tion of its total Chicago revenues and ex- 
penses. 


Result Not Affected by 


Computation Method 

The Illinois Company owns and ojer- 
ates all the property in the City of Chi- 
cago used in interstate calls, and con- 
nects with the property owned by the 
American Company at the city limits of 
Chicago. This part of the business of 
the Illinois Company is interstate com- 
merce. (Public Utilities Commission of 
Rhode Island v. Attleboro Steam. and 
Electric Co., 273 U. S. 83; South Coving- 
ton and Cincinnati St. Ry. Co. v. City of 
Covington, 235 U. S. 537.) 


| 


Following the rule stated in the Min- | 


nesota rate cases plaintiff, which is at- 
tacking as confiscatory the order of a 
State commission, has made a showing 
not only, upon the basis stated in the 
tcommission’s order but upon the basis of 
‘intrastate business alone. As the com- 
mission’s order dealt directly with ex- 
change rates only, plaintiff has: also 
made a showing as of June 30, 1923, in 
which all toll business both interstate 
and intrastate is eliminated. The accu- 
racy of these computations can not be 


for | questioned, if the principles on which! sonable. 


they are made are correct. They show a 
larger rate of return upon the property 
used when all the business is considered 
‘than is shown when either the interstate 
| or the entire toll business is eliminated. 

The case, therefore, is presented in its 
least favorable aspect as to plaintiff’s 


claim of confiscation by following the | 


method adopted by the commission and 
making no separation of toll business, 
either interstate or intrastate. Accord- 
ing to these computations one-half of 1 
per cent of calls originated by subscrib- 
ers resulted in interstate toll calls, 3.62 
per cent of plaintiff’s property in Chi- 
cago was used in furnishing interstate 
: toll service, and 2.54 per cent of its prop- 
‘erty was used in furnishing intrastate 
toll service. The per cent of return at 
the rates now in force shown on plain- 
tiff’s claimed reproduction cost new was 
4.32 per cent for total Chicago business, 
‘4.15 per cent for total intrastate business, 
'and 3.97 per cent for intrastate exchange 
business. The per cent of return shown 
on plaintiff’s claimed original cost was 
6.23 per cent for total Chicago business, 
5.99 per cent for total intrastate business 
and 5.74 pef cent for intrastate exchange 
business. The difference, therefore, as- 
suming the correctness of plaintiff’s 
method, will not affect the result and may 
be disregarded for|\the purposes of this 
case, 

The defendants claim, however, that 
the basis of separation was erroneous and 
did not include a sufficient amount of the 
company’s property as used in interstate 
commerce. They assert that in the pro- 
portion assigned to the interstate use 
there should be included an item covering 
, the use of the exchange property, that is 
to say, the use of that property from the 
subscriber’s station to the toll board. The 
method employed by the company was 
upon the basis of use from the toll 
switchboard and no portion of the prop- 
erty from the subscriber’s station to the 
toll trunks was considered as interstate 
commerce. Defendants have * neither 


' 


cent for overhead and a 10 per cent}re- 
turn on the book cost thereof. All these 
{payments resulted in the Illinois com- 
| pany retaining from 45 to 49 per cent of 
ithe total gross of the originating long 
distance tolls. 
To be continued in the issue of 
Feb. 11. 
! 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on Feb. 8 decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 
No. 21971..—E. L. Hogan v. Baltimore & Ohio 

Railroad et al. Decided Jan. 31, 1930. 

Rates charged on two carloads of mine 
posts from Elizabeth, W. Va., to Ellsworth, 
Pa., and on one carload of mine posts from 
Elizabeth to Cokeburg, Pa., found inap- 
plicable,-and applicable rates found unrea- 
Shipment to Cokeburg found mis- 
routed. Reparation awarded. 

No. 21867.—Blue Ridge Tale Company v. 
Norfolk. & Western Railway et al. De- 
Aided Jan. 31, 1930. 

Rates on ground refuse soapstone or talc, 
in carloads, from Henry, Va., to destina- 
tions in’ trunk-line and New England terri- 
tories found not unreasonable \or unduly 
prejudicial. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 20466.—Norcross Marble Company v. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad et al. De- 
cided Jan. 28, 1930. 

Finding in former report herein, 153 L C. 
C. 105, that the sixth-elass rate as applied 
to shipments of rough marble, in carloads, 
from New York, N. Y., to Cleveland, Ohio, 
which moved prior to Feb. 27, 1928, was 
unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded 
the 25-cent rate contemporaneously in ef- 
fecton rough marble, in carloads, from Bos- 
ton, Mass., via New York harbor to Cleve- 
jand, but not unreasonable or otherwise un- 
lawful as to shipments moving on and after 
that date, ‘modified upon reconsideration. 
Reparation awarded. 

No. 20315.—Peninsula Exchange, Inc., v. 
Aroostook Valley Railroad et al. Decided 
Jan. 25, 1930. 

Rates on potatoes, in carloads, from 
Aroostook County, Maine, to the eastern 
shore of Maryland and Virginia found un- 
reasonable. Reasonable rates prescribed 
and reparation awarded. 


| 


| 
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Mr. Phipps Explains 


Purposes of Canal 


| 
Cost of San Luis Valley Project 
Put at $800,000 


Purposes of legislation (S. 3467) for 
a canal to drain the closed basin of the 
San Luis Valley in Colorado are ex- 
plained in a statement Feb. 8 by Sen- 
ator Phipps. (Rep.), ef Colorado, The 
statement follows in full text: 


The cost of such work has been esti- 
mated at $800,000 and the bill provides 
that it should be done at the sole ex- 
pense of the United States. The gpro- 
posed canal is intended to relieve’ the 
waterlogged condition of‘ lands inghte 
valley, which was originally cause@®by 
the long continued Federal embargo 
against the construction of reservoirs on 
the upper reaches of the stream. A large 
area of the territory to be drained con- 
sists of public domain. It is believed 
therefore, that the Federal Government 
should bear the expense and that no re- 
imbursement on the part of local citizens 
should be required. 


Another provision of the bill cajls for 
a thorough investigation of the need for 
a retaining wall to be constructed in con- 
nection with the proposed canal, A com- 
plete survey and report is to be made 
by the Secretary of the Interior and an 
additional $10,000 would be set aside for 
that purpose, This plan was approved 
by representatives of the three States 
and Col. W. J. Donovan, Federal repre- 
sentative, in connection with the Rio 
Grande compact which was signed at 
Santa Fe on Feb. 12 of.last year. 


It has also been the subject of con- 
ferences between western Senators in- 
terested and Interior Department offi- 
cials, including Secretary Wilbur and 
Dr. Mead, Commissioner of Reclamation, 
early action is expected. One of the 
strongest arguments for the bill is@hat 
the estimated annual return flow from 
‘the drainage basin upon completion of 
‘the proposed canal is 60,000 acre-feet, 
all of which will be available for use in 
New Mexico and Texas, and to meet our 
treaty obligations with Mexico. 


New York Central ‘Asks 


i 


Investigation and Suspension Docket No, 
3365.—Restriction proportional rates on 
cotton and knitting factory products from 
southeastern and Carolina points to Ohio 
and Mississippi River crossings for be- 
yond via barge line. . Decided Jan. 31, 
1920, ; 

Proposed restriction of proportional rates 
on cotton and knitting factory products 
from southeastern and Carolina points to 
Cairo, Ill, and other Ohio and Mississippi 
River crossings so as not to apply on traf- 
fic destined beyond in connection with 
barge lines, found not justified. Suspended 
schedules ordered canceled and proceedings 
discontinued. 

No. 22854.—Tri-State Traffie Company v. 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad et al. 
Decided Feb. 1, 1930. 

Carload rate on bananas from New Or- 
leans, La., to Athens, Tenn., found unrea- 
sonable but not otherwise unlawful. Rep- 
aration awarded. 


Right to Purchase Road 


The New York Central Railroad ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Feb, 8 in’ Finance Docket No, 
8081 for authority to acquire control 
of the Owasco River Railway by pur- 
chase of its entire capital stock for $75,- 
000 in cash. 


The Commission based its approval of 
the New York Central’s application to 
acquire the Big Four and Michigan Cen- 
tral roads upon the condition that 
!tain short lines be included in the 
| posed grouping. The Owasco is 
the short lines. 

The Owasco is owned by the Intfr. 
national Harvester Company, and oper. 
ates in Auburn, 


- of 
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F ederal Finance 


Senate Debates Chemical Amendments _ |New Jersey Would Limit 


asier Money Rate 
Helps Readjustment 
In Dallas District 


Orderly Recovery in Busi- 
ness Industry and Finance 
Marks 
Says Reserve Bank 


[Continued from Page 1] 
fects of financial developments in eastern 
markets. 

The easing of money rates in these 
centers, the increased demand for com- 
mercial paper and bankers’ acceptances, 
and the improved bond market enabled 
these banks to rearrangs their portfolios, 
to reduce their indebtedness at the Fed- 
eral reserve bank and to place them- 
sel¥@% in a position to meet the normal 
demands for credit during the coming 
year. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that'member bank deposits reflected 
a further slight decline in December and 
were considerably smaller than a year 
ago. 

Since early Fall it has been increas- 
ingly apparent that the district’s agri- 
income would be materially 
lower than in-either of the two preced- 
ing years, due to the smaller volume of 
production, but the situation was accen- 
tuated by the gradually declining price 

the district’s principal commodity— 
cotton. The immediate effect of these 


efactors was seen in the reduced consumer 


’ 


demand, which, in turn, had a reflex 
action upon distribution at wholesale. 

The retailers in rural sections have 
directed their attention to the disposal 
of excess merchandise, with the result 
that new purchases at wholesale have 
represented nearby requirements. Fur- 
thermore, reports indicate that this pol- 
icy is being adhered:to more closely at 
present than for some time past, which 
will tend to maintain the soundness of 
business. 


+ Purchases Restricted 
‘onsumers, due to the smaller income, 
are restricting purchases more largely 
to necessities rather than showing a pref- 
erence for luxury goods. On the other 
hand, retail buying in larger cities, as 
measured by department store sales, re- 
mained at a high level throughout the 
period, even though the volume in De- 
cember was considerably below that for 
the same month of 1928. 


Despite the fact that the readjustment 
period coincided with the, period of finan- 
cial strain incident to year-end settle- 
ments, commercial failures reflected an 
beerelgue which was smaller than usual at 
this Mason. During the last four months 
of the year both the number of defaults 
and the volume of indebtedness involved 
were materially below those for any cor- 
responding period in 10 years. 

There was a further curtailment of 
production in the district’s industries to 
prevent the accumulation of stocks and 
to make possible a better alignment be- 
tween demand and output. The°volume 
of construction activity, as evidenced by 
the valuation of building permits issued 
at principal cities, was larger than in 

vember but was considerably below 

cember last year, 


Montana Gas Firm Upheld 
In Refusal to Raise Rates 

A State of Montana: 

, Helena, Feb. 8. 

The order issued by the public utilities 
commission directing the Great Northern 
Utilties Company to increase its rates for 
natural gas service in Shelby ‘has been 
set aside by order of Judge A. J. Horsky 
in the State district court on motion of 
the utility, 

The Supreme Court of Montana re- 
cently sustained the refusal of Judge W. 
H. Poorman, in another department of 
the district court, to issue a writ of man- 
date to compel the company to make ef- 
fective the rates prescribed by the com- 
mission (IV U. 8. Daily, 3377). The su- 
pone court has refused to grant a re- 

earing in this matter on petition of the 
commission. ‘ 

The commission claimed that the util- 
ity had.established unduly low rates to 
destrqy a competitive plant and ordered 
an ¥ncrease. 


Iddividual Debits Gain 
22.Per Cent During Week 


Debits to individual.accounts, as re- 
peru the Federal Reserve Board by 
anks in leading cities for the wee 
ended Feb. 5, and made public Feb. 8, 
aggregated $15,783,000,000 or 22 per 
cent abdve the total reported for the 
preceding week and 24 per cent below 
the total reported for the corresponding 

week of last year. 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which ures have been published 
weekly sitice January, 1919, amounted to 
$14,917,000,000, as compared with $12,- 
226,000,000 for the preceding week and 
$19,901,000,000 for the week ended 
Feb. 6 of last year. 


Status of 
State Banks 


al 
Reserve System 


Changes in State bank membership in 
the Federal reserve system, with a list 
of banks to which permission was granted 
for the exercise of trust powers in the 
week ended Feb. 7, were announced Feb. 
8 by the Federal Reserve Board as fol- 
lows: - . 3 

Admitted to wembarabins 

North City Trust Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
capital, $500,000; surplus, $290,000; total re- 
sources, $1,770,660. 

Voluntary withdrawal: 

Jamestown State Bank, Jamestown, Kans, 

Change of title: 

Valley Bank of Phoenix, Ariz., to Valley 
Bank & Trust Co. 

Permission granted to 
powers: 

Canaan National Bank, Canaan, Conn. 

Fort Fairfield National Bank, Fort Fair- 
field, Me. z 

Worcester County National Bank, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

-Lancaster National Bank, Lancaster, N. H. 

t Natione) Bank, Aurora, Il, 
y County National Bank, Spencer, 


exercise trust 


ereeBvrn County National Bank & Trust 
Co., Albert Lea, Minn. 
First National Bank, Aberdeen, S. Dak. 
First Nationa! Bank in Dallas, Dallas, Tex, 


Developments, 


To Tariff B 
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Petroleum Industry 


ill But Fails to Reach Vote 


‘Embargo Rates’ on Varnishes Opposed by Mr. La Follette 
As Destroying Foreign Market 


Debating the genera] policy of protec- 
tive duties the Sonate failed, Feb. 8, to 
reach a vote on individual amendments 
proposed to the chemical schedule of the 
tariff bill (H. R. 2667). 
Debate opened on an amendment pro- 
sed by Senator La Follette (Rep.), of 
isconsin, to reduce from 25 to 20 per 
cent the duty on spirit varnishes contain- 
ing 5 per cent or more of methyl alcohol, 
and all other varnishes, including so- 
called gold-size or japan, not specially 
provided for. : 
In supporting his amendment Senator 
La Follette argued against the policy of 
what he termed “embargo rates,” con- 
tending that such a policy would hurt 
domestic industry through causing retal- 
iatory rates on the part of other coun- 
tries and thus destroying the foreign 
market. 


pe for Spirit Varnishes 
Upheld by Senator Goff 


In the absence of any request to di- 
minish the rates, a reduction in the 
tariff is not justified, Senator Goff 
(Rep.), of West Virginia, maintained 
in opposing the La Follette amend- 
ment to lower the rate on certain spirit 
varnishes and other varnishes not spe- 
cially provided for from 25 to 20 per 
cent ad valorem. This industry has 
grown to the extent that it is now self- 
supporting, he said. If it is to continue 
to expand, he asked, what jurisdiction 
has the Senate now to cut down the 
protective rate afforded it? 

“I take the position that no committee 
of the Sefiate can assume to change the 
law as written without any evidence be- 
ing adduced,” he continued. “If there,is 
no justification legally or moraily for the 
reduction of a rate, we have no right 
to change rates.” 


Methods to Lower Cost 
Of Distribution Disclosed 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
of the much larger movement now under 
way to secure basic data necessary for 
our next general advance in industrial 
efficiency. 

“It is obvious that whatever may be 

| the ultimate solution of these problems 
the first step must be to secure reliable 
statistics on existing conditions.” _— 

In reporting details of the conditions 
observed, George A. Cooper, of the De- 
partment of Commerce, said: 

“It is reported that in the United States 
i there are more than 6,000 department 
stores, exclusively of specialty stores, 

j doing an annual volume of business of 
approximately $6,500,000,000. All of 
these stores distribute annually almost 
3,000,000,000 packages. It is estimated 
that if, as a result of this survey, it is 
found possible to effect a saving of 10 
per cent in the present cost of wrapping 
and packing merchandise, the economies 
thus secured would amount to over 
$9,000,000 a year.” 

One to three stores were tentatively 
selected for survey in each of the follow- 
ing cities: Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, 
Dallas, Detroit, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, New York, Pittsburgh, Port- 
Jand, Oreg., San Francisco, St. Louis, St. 
' Paul and Washington, D. C. 


Changes in the 
Status of 
State Banks 


Indiana, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
Jersey, Oklahoma 


Indiana: Luther F. Symons, bank com- 
missioner, has announced: 

State Bank of Otterbein, closed. 

Farmers & Traders State Bank, Monon, 
closed. 

Minnesota: A. J. Veigel;~ bank commis- 
sioner, has announced: 

Freeborn County State Bank of Albert 
Tea, Albert Lea, taken over by Freeborn 
County National Bank & Trust Co., same 
city. 

Missouri: S. L. Cantley, finance commis- 
sioner, has announced: 

Bank of Madison County, Frederickstown, 
and Security Bank, same city, merged. 

Central Bank of Monett, Monett, and 
Monett State Bank & Trust Co., merged. 

New Jersey: Frank H. Smith, banking 
commissioner, has announced: 

Parisi Bank of Newark, named changed 
to Central Bank & Trust Co. 
Oklahoma: C. G. Shull, 

sioner, has annognced: 

C.iizens State” Bank, Altus, closed. 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Feb. 8,—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York Market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies as as shown below: 

Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 

| Czechoslovakia (krone) 

Denmark (krone) . 

England (pound sterling) 

Finland (markka) 

Prance (franc) ..2.....:++secsees 
Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) 

Holland (guilder) 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) .., 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 

Eppes (dinar) 

China (Chefoo tael) 

China (Hankow tael) 

China (Shanghai tael) 

China (Tientsin tael) 

China (Hong Kong dollar) 

China Mexican dollar) ........... 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) .... 

Singapore (S. 8S, 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) ! 

Mexico (peso) .........0sees 
Newfoundland (dollar) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 12.0327 
Uruguay (peso) .....cceeeeeseeees 88,0167 
Colombia (peso) ..sccececeterere 96.3900 


bank commis- 


34.7083 
34.3760 
36.2417 
49,1243 


+++ 99.1761 
+ 100.0403 
47.3925 
98,9483 
85.8554 
11,1250 


46.0250 | 


| Senator Goff brought out that unem- 
ployment would result from hurt to in- 
dustry through unwarranted lowering of. 
tariff rates. 

Senator La Follette asserted that Sen- 
ator Goff was assuming that the protec- 
tive tariff rate given in 1922 is a vested 
right obtained by the industry, and that, 
: therefore, Congress cannot change the 
rate. Senator Goff judges the matter 
as if it were an action in court, and the 
consumer guilty of laxness because he 
did not appear before the Finance Com- 
mittee and ask for decreases, Mr. La 
Follette said. 


Mr. Vandenberg Contends 
For Right to Study Industry 


The situation is not that of a theory 
of a vested right in a protective tariff, 
but of giving Senators who have interests 
in their States affected by rate reduc- 
tions an opportunity to find out the con- 
ditions in the industry before reductions 
the made, Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of : 
Michigan, contended. 

Mr. La Follette replied that this did 
not apply in the case of Senator Goff, as 
he already has made a study of the in- 
dustry involved in the pending amend- 
ment. 

“If this bill can be sent to conference | 
without. any reductions below the rates 
in the 1922 law, Senators believing in 
sky-high tariff rates know full well that 
the only result of the conference report 
will be an increase generally in industrial 
rates above the level of the 1922 law,” 
Senator La Follette continued. 

“The consumer will be bound, gagged 
and delivered if the attitude taken by the 
Senator from West Virginia and others 
| is carried out here. Official figures show 
that the rates on varnishes under the 


1922 act were prohibitive.” 


Tariff on Oil Asked 
| To Protect ra 
| 
| 


Independent Producers Sup- 
port Bill to Fix Rate of $1 
Per Barrel 


Arguments for a protective ail tariff, 
declared to be “essential to the pireserva- 
tion of the domestic industry,” were 
| made before the House Ways and Means 
Committee, Feb. 8, by independent pro- 
ducers and officials from seven States. 
Testimony given the Committee was in 
connection with consideration of the 
Hastings bill (H. R. 9494) to provide a 
tariff of $1 a barrel on imported crude 
petroleum, and 50 per cent ad valorem 
on refined products. 

In opening the~hearing Representative 
Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, Oreg., chair- 
man of the Committee, said that the 
measure would not be reported at the 
| present time, but that all pertinent evi- 
dence would be carefully considered and 
referred to tariff conferences if the Sen- 
ate should amend the measure by taking 
petroleum from the free list. 


Wirt Franklin, of Ardmore, Okla., 
| president of the Independent Petroleum 
Association of America, spokesman for | 
; more than 250 producers comprising the 
| delegation, said that independent oil men 
| would be “exterminated” if tariff protec- 
; tion is not granted. 


“Independent producers,” he said, are 
the backbone of the domestic industry. 
They are the ones who went into the 
wildcat areas, took long chances, and 
brought. in our oil. Yet they are now 
threatened with ruin by growing impor- 
tations of cheap petroleum.” 

Mr. Franklin charged that oil import- ; 
ers had broken faith with President Hoo- 
yer’s oil conservation policy by steadily 
increasing imports, while independent 
;operators had been curtailing domestic 
production. Asked by Representative 
| Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., ranking | 
minority member of the Committee, for | 
the names of these importers, Mr. Frank- | 
lin named the Royal Dutch Shell Co.; Gulf 
Oil Co., Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
Standard Oil of Indiana, and Standard ; 
Oil of New York as the most important. | 

“Independent producers,” he said, “are ; 
prepared to carry out the President’s 
conservation pclicy, but if importers are 
allowed steadily to increase their pur- 
chases of foreign crude oil, we independ- 
ents will be driven out of existence.” 
The domestic oil industry, he added, 
bears the heaviest taxation load, but re- 
ceives none of the protection accorded 
| practically every other industry. 

“Growing importations of cheap for- 
eign petroleum,” he continued. “have par- 
alyzed the coal industry and thrown more 
than 50,000 men ott of jobs. Unless 
something is done to place the domestic ! 
oil industry on its feet, all business en- 
terprises in oil-producing States will 
suffer seriously, and more than 600,0UU 
oil field workers will be out of employ- 
ment.” 

The claim that exhaustion of Amer- 
lice’s oil yeserves was threatened was de- 
scribed as “bunk” by the witness, who 
said that estimates of total reserves in 
the past had been proved ridiculous by 
production far in excess of the estimates. 

“The petroleum reserves of this coun- 
‘try have not been scratched,” he de- 
clared. 

“There is no argument @gainst a pro- | 
tective oil tariff that could not be made | 
against the tariff on any other com-' 
modity,” he continued. “You say that 
a tariff is not needed as long ds the ex- 
ports of a commodity exceed imports. 
How about steel, then?. Why don’t you 
put that on the free list?” ‘ e 

Representative Garner ‘pointed out that 
the Hastings bill would not be reported 
at any early date, and suggested that 
Mr. Franklin “brin, ressure to bear 
on people who can influence this Com- 
mittee.” 

Chairman Hawley said he doubted if 
Mr. Garner would support the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff bill if Senate and House 
conferees agreed upon a duty for oil. 
Mr. Garner declared “he would, in this 
event, support the measure as it now 
stands.” / 

Mr, Franklin said that an oil tariff 
would not raise the price of gasoline to 
consumers, but would only raise the price 
of crude oil received by »roducers. 

Representative Rainey (Dem.), of Car- 
roliton, Ill., asked who sets the price of 
crude petroleum. 

“Up until the last cut, the prices were 
all fixed at one point—26. Broadway,” Mr. 
Franklin replied. He explained that he 


Activity of Bank Company 


State of New Jersey: 

renton, Feb. 8. 
Action has been brought by Attorney 
General William A. Stevens on behalf 
of the State to prevent the Morris Plan 


Corporation of New Jersey from engag- | 


ing in a general banking businégs in this 
State. ® 

It is claimed, in an information filed 
by Assistant Attorney General Richard 
C. Plumer, who is in charge of the divi+ 
sion of securities, that the defendant cor- 
poration has been operating illegally in 
this State from Dec. 21, 1928, down to 
the present. 

Activities Set Forth 

Specifically, the actien questions the 
right of the corporation to engage in 
these activities: 

To loan. money as principal, agent or 


‘broker, with or without security, and 


upon pledge or mortgage of real or per- 
sonal property; to buy, sell, exchange, 
hold and trade in stocks, bonds, notes, 
acceptances, etc.; to issue its notes, 
bonds, or certificates of indebtedness. 

The attorney general asked that the 
corporation be required to answer to the 
State by what right it claims to exercise 
such privileges. 

“The Morris Plan Corporation of New 
Jersey” said a statement by the attorney 
general, “has a license from the com- 
missioner of banking and insurance 
under the small loan act, but in addition 
to. that business it is engaging in other 
activities which do not appear to be 
authorized by the general corporation 


act, under which it Sas its charter.” 


referred to the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey. 

“We have proved that we can curtail 

roduction,” he said, in closing, “but the 
imports must also be curbed if the 
domestic industry is to live.” 

Representative Rainey asked Mr. 
Franklin if he would be satisfied if the 
Committee accorded the delegation cour- 
teous consideraiton. 

“Yes,” Mr. Franklin replied. 

“I am afraid that that is all you will 
get,” Representative Rainey said. 

Other witnesses appearing in behalf of 
an oil tariff were: Earl Gal'owav, Ama- 
rillo, Tex., producer; J. H. Gardner, 
Tulsa, Okla., geologist; J. Berry King, 
attorney general of Oklahoma, and Rus- 
sell Brown, Oklahoma producer. Their 
testimony complemented that given by 
Mr. Franklin. 

Chairman Hawley adjourned the hear- 
ing with the statement that the Commit- 
tee would give further consideration to 
the bill at an executive session set for 
10:30 a. m., Feb. 10. 
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State Finance 


United States Treasury Statement 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures at the Close 
of Business Feb. 6; Made Public Feb. 8, 1930 


Receipts 

Customs 
Income tax 
Misc. internal revenue .. 

Foreign obligations— 
Principal é 
Interest 
Railroad securities . 


| All others 


Trust fund receipts (re- 
appropriated for in- 
vestment) 

Proceeds sale of surplus 
property 

Panama Canal tolls, etc. 

Other miscellaneous .... 


Total ordinary 
Excess of expénditures. . 


Expenditures 
General ¢xpenditures ... 
*Interest on public debt 
Refund customs 
Refund internal revenue 
Postal deficiency 
Panama Canal 

Op. in spec. accounts+ 
Railroads 
War Finance Corp. ..... 
Shipping Board 
Alien property funds .,. 
Adj. service cert. fund ,. 
Civil-service rét’m't fund 
Invest. of trust funds— 
Govt. life insurance .... 
D. C. teachers’ retirem’t 
Foreign service ret’m’t .. 
Gen. R. R. econtingént .. 


Total ordinary 


Sinking fund 

Purchases and ret. from 
foreign repayments ... 

Received from foreign 
governments under debt 
settlements : 

Rec. for estate taxes ... 

Purchases and_ retire- 
ments from franchise 
tax receipts (Federal 
reserve and Federal 
intermediate crédit 
banks) 


Total expenditures 


Corresponding 
period 
last year 
$9,894,758.41 
5,921,396.77 
6,226,616.13 


This month 
$7,208,145.48 
4,386,990.35 
9,266,037.41 


Fiscal year 1930 
$350,699,919.56 
1,218,838,523.02 
$81,335,271.52 


40,883,179.63 
80,520,597.15 
4,195,848.91 

* 2,144,101.57 


356,884.36 7401,403.73 24,455,439.23 
250,634.17 
520,851.05 

3,695,547.29 


1,059,296.66 
459,976.86 
4,361,098.04 


$37,521,756.44 


$5,653,172.24 
ea 

$38,818,106.89 
874,577.53 


4 268,547.07 
2,596,184.50 


5,117,522.80 
17,656,615.77 
129,486,195.08 


$2,255,333,214.24 


——$—$— 


$122,848,178.93 


$26,598,397.68 
$18,336,880.35 


$1,339,244,117.21 
363,772,789.27 
12,300,116.24 
64,722,404.94 
35,000,000.00 
7,769,398.86 


$43,485,502.34 
771,412.83 
348,039.57 
897,732.59 
159,341.60 78,816.08 
776.83 
2793.00 
346,471.27 
$364,679.55 
231,022.11 
$778,597.32 


£3,013,982.55 
* $64,720.42 
16,533 ,201.15 
999,379.39 
111,868,567.26 
19,452,697.71 


$3,545.63 
29,792.77 
$138,986.26 
$80,252.48 
£890,693.66 
356,384.36 23,795,735.01 
383,477.70 
336,582.13 
276,226.52 


$401,403.73 


$41,674,928.68 $1.993,375,989.92 
274,514,950.00 
418,000.00 


109,790,850.00 
58,100.00 


"" "23,508.25 
$1,500,000.00 $384,805,403.25 


Corresponding 


perio 
fiscal year 1929 
$357,222,445.77 
1,053,856,200.99 
861,293,266.83 


28,562,640.00 
90,252,451.22 
5,692,955.73 

. 1,727,820.24 


33,252,762.52 


6,308,101.34 
16,906,047.44 
113,976,285.32 


$2,069,049,977.40 
$381,835,087.55 


$1,257,685,352.11 
371,582,928.64 
12,935,333.74 
126,265,354.27 
¥30,000,000.00 
6,053 ,063.71 


$831,534.71 
$472,390.40 
14,231,095.87 
$99,122.80 
112,289,182.32 
19,105,256.85 


32,514,953.20 
351,001.13 
326,329.08 
386,808.19 
$1,982,323,611.20 
369,925,800.00 


18,000.00 


1,500,000.00 
42,303.75 


$468,561,453.75 


$44,935,278.03 $43,174,928.68 $2,378,181,393.17 $2,450,885,064.95 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 

+ Counter entry (deduct). s 

* The figures for the month include $12,700 and for the fiscal year 1930 to date $322,- 
600.74 accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for the corre- 
sponding periods last year the figures include $13,338 and $493,140.93, respectively. 

¢ Excess of credits (deduct). 


Company Offering to 
Its Securities Holders 


Failure to Relieve Labor - 
Surplus Alleged in Senate 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
er statements on conditions,” he . 
said. . ; 

Taking up statements made by Mr. La “ 
Follette regarding his “reactionary Re- 
publicanism,” Senator Goff said:. “If I. 
were not a regular Republican I wouldn’t 
sit on this side of the aisle; I wouldn’t a3 
take committee assignments as a Repub- . 
lican.” . : 

“He says tat as a reactionary I’ve 
been running true to form,” continued + 
Senator Goff. “He says that I believe in _ 
protecting, property at the expense of 
the consumer. “ 

“I am proud of my record. I hope the 
Senator from Wisconsin is as proud of 
his socialistic, radical record in this 
body.” 

Senator La Follette replied that he had 
“submitted his record to the Republican 
voters in Wisconsin and had been re- 
elected by a majority of 525,000. The. 
Senator from, West Virginia will soon 
have an opportunity to submit his record’ 
to the voters of his State.” a 

Mr. La Follette said further: 

“During all the time that President 
Hoover was Secretary of Commerce he ° 
was using the great organization of 
which he was the head to improve and 
to speed up mass production in this 
country. No man can criticize that ac- 
tion, but, at the same time, Secretary 
Hoover and everyéother person knew that, 
the increase of mass production would 
bring about technological unemployment, 
that it would create a great human prob- 
lem, and yet not once, either as Secretary 
of Commerce or as President of the 
United States, has Mr. Hoover taken any © 
concrete steps to remedy the techno- 
nee unemployment which he himself 
helped so much to bring about. 

“After the stock market crash, when 
President Hoover had called in all of the 
great industrial magnates of this coun- 
try for a conference, when he had had a 
survey made of the entire situation, he 
did not submit in his message to Con- 
gress any recommendation concerning 
this great human problem of unemploy- 
ment.” 

Senator La Follette made his state- 
ments following remarks of Senator Goff 
(Rep.), of West Virginia, in regard to 
prosperity and unemployment, during the 
debate on the tariff bill (H. R. 2667). 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 
$8 Interest Bearing Allotment Certificates —_ 


interest payable semi-annualty January 1 and July 1 
“ 


A direct obligation of the Associated Gas and Electric Company. 


They are exchangeable at any” time after July 1, 1930, at the option of the holder, or at the option 
of the Company on thirty days’ prior notice for the following: 


8 new shares of Commen Stock, Class A, of Gemeral Gas & Electric Corporation, and 
1g share of $5 Dividend Preferred Steck of Associated Gas and Electric Company, and 
& new Steck Purchase Rights to purchase Class A and/or Commen Stecks of the Associated Gas 

and Electric Company, or Common Stock, Class A of General Gas & Electric Corporation. 


Holders may make such exchange after April 1, 1930 and before July 1, 1930, provided the Stock Purchase Rights are 
exercised at the time of such exchange. On exchanges made between interest dates, accrued interest to 
date of exchange will be paid only when such exchange is required by the Company. : 


a 


Holders will also have the option of exchanging any Allotment Certificates after July 1, 1930, for either: 


- 


(a) $12@ principal amount of 5%. Convertible Gold Debentures, due 1965, of Associated Gas and 
Electric Company, convertible,’ at the holder's option, on and after November 15, 
inte 1 share of its $6.5@ Dividend Preferred Stock for each $106 


until November 15, 
principal amount, or 
(b) $100 principal amqpn 
Preferred Stock or’ 5 


1943, 


may be exercised at any time before the date of exchange fixed in 


Company 


1933 and 


t of such Debentures and either scrip for 1/5th share of $5.50 Dividend 
new Stock Purchase Rights; interest te be adjusted on any such exchange. 


In the event that the Company shall call for the exchange of any Allotment Certifieates these options 


Associated Gas and Electric Company, incorporated in 1906 under the laws of the State of New York, and its sub- 


sidiaries constitute the principal unit of the Associated Gas and Electric System, 


Included in the Associated Gas 


and Electric System are public utility properties rendering electric light and power, gas and water service, ‘in 
territories having a population estimated to be in excess of 5,300,000. The operating properties provide public utility 


service to over 1,250,000 customers in more than 2,300 communitie 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and in Maryland, Illinois, New 


in 26 states and located principally in New 
ampshire,. Maine, Connecticut, Vermont, Ohio, 


South Dakota, Kentucky, Tennessee, Louisiana, Missouri, Indiana, South Carolina and Florida, the Maritime Prov- 
inces of Canada and the Philippine Islands. 


Earnings 


The consolidated earnings of Associated Gas and Electric Company and its subsidiary companies, irrespective of 


dates of acquisition, for the twelve months ended November 30, 1929, and annual charges on securities outstandin at 
that date, after giving effect to important financial changes since that date including the Allotment Certificates 


have been issued since that date, were as follows: 


Gross Revenues and Other [Income .......cccccccecmecseninvnmnnannsnsinnsnniinenie 
Operating Expenses, Maintenance and Taxes (except Federal 


Consolidated Net Earnings before Interest, Depreciation, Dividends, etc. 


Income Taxes)... 


Annual Interest and Dividends on Funded Debt and Preferred Stocks of Sub- 
sidiary Companies (less $775,576 credit for interest during construction) 


exelades interest en @ 


and all Annual Interest Requirements of 
Unfunded Debt now outstanding 


Provision for Depreciation .................... 


* Includes interest on 534% Investment Certificates and on $8 Interest Bearing Alletment Certificates, Sut 
s new convertible at Company's option inte Stecks. 


bligation: 


the Company on Funded and 


ich 


$89,177,899 
40,756,446 


$48,421,453 


21,284,644* 


Consolidated net earnings, as above, were, before provision for depreciation, over 2.27 times and, after provision for 
depreciation, over twice the above annual interest and dividend charges. 


Over 92% of the gross operating revenues was derived from electric and gas operations. 


Purpose of issue 


The $8 Interest Bearing Allotment Certificates are being issued in connection with the retirement of indebtedness of 
the Associated Gas and Electric Company and subsidiaries and preferred stocks of subsidiaries, ranking on an equality 
with of senior to the Allotment Certificates, for the acquisition of additional properties, and for other corporate purposes. 


Equity 


The Preferred, Class A and B and Common Stocks, and the Convertible Debenture Obligations of the Company which 
are now or presently will become convertible into stock at the Company’s option, and all of whieh are junior to these 
Allotment Certificates, have an aggregate value, estimated on the basis of current quotations, in excess of $400,000,000. 


Price $120 when accompanied by 8 “Rights” for each Certificate 


‘There is an active market in the “Rights” on the Securities Market of the New York Produce 
the undersigned. 
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Duty under Constitution not Optional but Man- 


datory 


and Noncompliance Threatens State 


Sovereignty, Contends Governor of Minnesota 


By THEODORE CHRISTIANSON ~ 


Governor, State of Minnesota 


the revolt of youth and its dis- 

position to flout every canon of 
the past, the desire of most people to 
‘live beyond their income, the moral 
let-down and the deterioration of char- 
acter which seem to be the aftermath 
of almost every great war—these are 
among the conditions which challenge 
the capacity of government to enforce 
its own laws. 

May it not also be admitted frankly 
that the enagtment of new legislation, 
some of it at variance with old customs 
and long-established traditions, has 
complicated the problem and increased 
the burden of law enforcement? , 

I shall not herein concern myself 
with the merits of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. But I shall, with all the 
emphasis I can command, assert that, 
while the Eighteenth Amendment is a 
part of the supreme law of the land, 
it is entitled to support and obedience 
from every citizen, every public official, 
and even from every sovereign State. 

There is no duty on the part of the 
States to enforce the Volstead Act. In 
fact, a State cannot enforce the Vol- 
stead Act unless it makes it a part of 
its own code. 


Ts EBBING respect for authority, 


“A 

But it is not the Volstead Act that 
the States, as such, are called upon to 
enforce. It is the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. To confuse a State’s obligation 
to support the Constitution of the 
United States with an obligation to en- 
force a Federal statute is too plausible 
an evasion of an issue. 

The Eighteenth Amendment was 
adopted by the people—the whole peo- 
ple—in the manner which “we the 
people” provided for amendment of the 
fundamental law. Whether wise or un- 
wise, it represented the, deliberate will 
of the people. 

In order to be submitted, it had to 
receive the approval, not of a bare ma- 
jority but of two-thirds, in both Houses 
of the Congress. Then, in order to be 
ratified, it had to receive a majority in 
both houses of the legislature in three- 
fourths of the States. 

It actually did receive the approval 
of 46 State legislatures, 10 more than 
the required number. In some of these 
it received a unanimous vote. 

The second section of the amendment 
provides: “The Congress and the sev- 
eral States shall have concurrent power 
to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation.” 
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When the people of the United States 
declare a purpose in a constitutional 
provision that is not self-executing, 
and then clothe two agencies of gov- 
ernment with power to execute that 
purpose, a legal obligation to use that 
power must be implied. And if it had 
been the purpose of the people to make 
the use of that power obligatory upon 
the Congress but optional with the 
States, they would have found language 
with which to express that purpose. 

Before the Eighteenth Amendment 
was adopted, two courses were open 
to any State: To license the traffic in 
liquor or to prohibit it. The amend- 
ment deprived the States of the former 
alternative; it. left them the latter. 

The concurren€ power is not without 
meaning. It was not needed to express 
a reservation. It must therefore be 
interpreted as imposing an obligation. 

When the people adopted the Eight- 
eenth Amendment, they sought to 
place upon the States an obligation 
with relation to prohibition of the 
liquor traffic greater than that which 
the States had had with relation to 
prohibition of involuntary servitude. 
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They sensed that for the successful 
enforcement of prohibition the facili- 
ties of both branches of our dual sys- 
tem of government would be needed— 
the facilities of the Federal branch to 
prevent importation, exportation, and 
interstate commerce in_ intoxicating 
liquor; those of the States to prevent 
its manufacture, sale and distribution 
within State boundaries. 

It is true that the obligation of the 
States to support the Eighteenth 
Amendment is unenforceable. But so 
is the obligation of the Congress. 

There is no executive who can issue 
a command, no court which can make 
an order compelling either the Congress 
or a State Jegislature to pass a law. 
But the fact that a duty is unenforce- 
able makes it none the less a duty. 

The fact that no member of a State 
legislaturé can be compelled to vote 
forfthe enactment of laws to carry out 
the State’s obligation in no wise af- 
fects the duty of a State legislature 
to pass such laws, for every State 
legislator, upon assuming office, as a 
necessary prerequisite therefor, takes 
‘an oath to support the Constitution of 
the United States. 

That oath places upon the individual 
member an individual obligation. The 
sanction of that oath is the only sanc- 
tion by which States can be made to 


carry out their obligatién under the 
Constitution. 

May we not ask members of the legis- 
lature in Maryland, in New York, in 
Wisconsin, tin Montana, in Nevada: 
Can you, having sworn to support the 
Constitution of the United States, in- 
cluding every part thereof, clear your 
oath without giving support to that 
part of the Constitution which provides 
for prohibition? Do you support that 
part of the Constitution if, knowing 
that there is a principle embodied in 
it which needs specific legislation to 
make it effective, you withhold that 
legislation? 
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During the last few decades there 
has been a perceptible shift of power 
from the States to the central Govern- 
ment which threatens the equipoise 
which the Fathers sought to establish 
when they set up the Federal system. 
An analysis of the proposals which are 
being made for laws and constitutional 


amendments which would tend toward “ 


further centralization, shows that such 
proposals arise out of a conviction that 
the States are not adequately meeting 


’ their obligation in certain fields. 


. What will be the result if the States, 
one by one, refuse to do their part to 
enforce the prohibition of the Eight- 
eenth.Amendment? The Federal Gov- 
ernment will be compelled to send into 
the noncooperating States more inspec- 
tors and investigators. 

It will be required to set up more 
Federal courts. It will have to increase 
greatly the enforcement personnel. It 
will more and more invade the police 


‘ power of the States. 


And may we not suspect that the sub- 
ordination of the States for one purpose 
will suggest their eventual subordina- 
tion for other purposes? When the 
people become accustomed: to look to 
the Federal Government for regulation 
of their State and local concerns in one 
field, how long will it be before they 
will become complacent toward’ Fed- 
eral invasion of other fields? : 


rs 


Obviously the one way in which the 
States. can retain their police power, 
the one way in which they can preserve 
what is left of their sovereignty, is to 
meet their own obligations and perform 
their own functions. 

If the States would stop intrastate 
violations; if they would set up ade- 
quate. machinery of enforcement, free 
from the numbing influence of local- 
ized sentiment, as perhaps none of 
them has done yet, the Federal Govern- 
ment could retire to its traditional field 
under the Constitution and confine it- 
self to preventing importation . and 
interstate commerce inhibited by the 
amendment. 

Let it ba granted that prohibition is 
still an experiment, in the sense that 
its adequacy as a remedy for intem- 
perance remains to be tested. It can- 
not be adequately tested until every 
agency of the Government, State and 
National, has given full cooperation. 
_ Those who are wet should be as anx- 
lous te provide conditions under which 
that test can be made as those who are 
dry. For only by providing those con- 
ditions can a final and lasting solution 
of the problem be-~ had. 

If the experiment is a failure, the 
wet States will by cooperation hasten 
the day when the mistake can be cor- 
rected. If it is a success, they will 
speed the time when the people can 
settle down to accept a permanent and 
unchangeable policy of government. 


Airways Parallel 
Routes of Main 


Highways eee 


State of California 


IRWAYS are composed of ter- 
/ minal landing fields or airports, 
intermediate or emergency landing 
fields to be used by planes desiring to 
land before they have reached their 
terminal designation and other navi- 
gation facilities, such as lighting, mark- 
ing, radio communication and mete- 
orological service. 

Under the present plan the Federal 
Government has undertaken the pri- 
mary care of the emergency landing 
fields, beacons and _ meteorological 
service, leaving the matter of terminal 
airports to the local authorities and 
private corporations. 

Where the established airway routes 
superimposed on a highway map of the 
United States it would be seen that the 
airways very closely follow the routes 
of the main highways. 

This. is only natural when it. is con- 
sidered that, in overcoming topograph- 
ical barriers, it is as economicalfor an 
airplane to seek the low summit: in 
crossing a mountain range as it.is for 
an automobile; that air tfansportation 
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- » Economies Effected by Army 
in Standardized Utilization of Wood 


> » Expenditures for Large Requirements for Service 
Use Are Reduced by Adoption of Uniformity in Specifications 


By AXEL H. OXHOLM 


Director, National Committee on Wood Utilization, Department of Commerce 


wood in the country, the Army 

has a vital interest in the ques- 
tion of a perpetual supply of timber, 
and Army leaders realize that an in- 
crease in the utilization of the felled 
tree will stimulate tree growing as a. 
business enterprise. 

Wood as a raw material is of partic- 
ular interest to the Army because it 
is grown in nearly every State in ‘the 
Union, can be worked with ease on the 
job, and is used by every branch of the 
Army for construction and many other 
purposes. During war times the Army 
consumes more than 2,000,000,000 feet 
of lumber annually, equal to more than 
5 per cent of the total production of the 
country. 

In view of this fact Army leaders 
are constantly endeavoring to so change 
their wood procurement policy as to 
corfform as closely as possible with 
commercial requirements. When it is 
realized that to change the working 
plan of 30,000 or 40,000 sawmills over 
night to cater to special specifications 
required by the Army in case of war 
would result in much confusion, the 
stabilizing influence of its standardiza- 
tion policy will be appreciated. 

The Army’s policy not only facili- 
tates the securing of its wood supplies, 
but also makes it possible for wood con- 
verters to -increase the utilization of 
wood. Closer utilization of wood, in 
turn, means the encouragement of com- 
mercial tree growing—a primary-requi- 
site of the perpetuation of our forest 
resources. 

It is. obvious, of course, that the 
Army is interested in this movement 
to the end that wood may be available 
as near its field of operation as possible. 

In cooperation with the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization of the 
Department of Commerce, the Army 
has of late years made remarkable prog- 
ress in adapting its lumber specifica- 
tions in conformity with commercial 
practice. Several specific instances 
will serve to illustrate the Army’s pol- 
icy in this respect. 

Boxing and crating lumber for Army 
purposes in Washington, D. C., was 
until recently hauled overland from the 
Western States. This was due to the 
use of antiquated specifications calling 
for genuine white pine which formerly 
grew abundantly in eastern United 
States but which now is found largely 
in the Far West. The stands in the 
East are now reduced and other woods 
are more extensively used for boxt¢ 
and crating purposes. 

Through a revision of Army specifi- 
cations, suggested by the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization, the Army 
now secures boxing and crating lumber 
at a saving of from 40 to 650 per cent 
from wood equally as suitable for the 
purpose as white pine»and produced 
within a comparatively short distance 


A S ONE of the largest users of 


business lies between centers of popu- 
lation as does highway transportation; 
that emergency landing fields must be 
near a highway in order tg function to 
the best advantage; that highways 
properly marked may serve as naviga- 
tion aids to the airplane navigator. 


of Washington. The Army’s new policy 
in regard to crating material eliminated 
cross hauls, which is of special impor- 
tance, particularly in time of war, when 
transportation is such a vital factor. 

Until a ‘short time ago specifications 
for camp. chair seats for Army use 
called for seats made of two pieces. 
This restricted the bidding on: such 
equipment. and resulted in: a serious 
waste of high grade lumber. Recom- 
mendations made by the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization over the 
telephone brought about a change 
whereby chair seat specifications called 
for their manufacture in three pieces. 

This seemingly unimportant change 
in specifications has met with the 
hearty approval of the lumber industry 
since it permits the use in camp chair 
construction of millions of small trees 
grown on reforested land, in the place 
of trees of an age that makes their 
replacement impossible on a commer- 
cial basis. This policy aids the forester 
in reducing the rotation of his timber 
crop so that an adequate financial re- 
turn may be assured. 

Particularly commendable is the pol- 
icy now followed by the Army of: speci- 
fying the cheaper grades of lumber 
whenever good practice permits their 
use. The putting of this policy into 
operation has been greatly simplified by 
the system of grade-marking lumber 
for the consumer’s protection, advo- 
cated by the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization. This is an important 
phase of wood utilization, and the com- 
mittee is inducing industry to follow 
the Army’s example in this practice. 

Among other practices advocated by 
the National Committee on Wood Util- 
ization which are being taken into con- 
sideration in connection with the re- 
vision of Army specifications are: The 
use, whenever possible, of short lengths 
of lumber—less than 8 feet—as well 
as the purchase of small dimension also 
called ready-cut stock, for uses to which 
it is adapted; the use of stained lumber 
for certain construction purposes where 
strength is the main factor and appear- 
ance is of secondary importance; and 
the application of preservatives to wood 
susceptible to decay and insect attack. 

Army engineers in other fields, also, 
are revising specifications to conform 
with the latest improvements in wood 
utilization practices. This is illus- 
trated by the action of Col. Harry Bur- 
gess, Governor of the Panama Canal, 
who, in cooperation with the committee, 
is now revising Panama Canal .umber 
specifications. 

The wood utilization program now 


being carried out by the National Com- + 


mittee on Wood Utilization is a continu- 
ation of the work started by.President 
Hoover while Secretary of Commerce, 
calling for a close cooperation between 
industry and Government, for the pur- 
pose of stabilizing business conditions 
and eliminating waste. 

Col. Irving J. Carr, Director of the 
Army Industrial College, has for sev- 
eral years cooperated in this movement 
by making lectures on wood utilization 
a part of the course at the College, 
which is attended by officers of various 
branches of the Army destined to take 
a leading part in the future in the pro- 
curement of Army supplies. 
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Land, Tools, Transportation Facilities and 
Spirit of People Available to Carry on “Live at. 
Home” Idea, Declares State Educator 


By A. .T. ALLEN 


+ 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of North Carolina 


HE philosophy underlying the 
“live-at-home” idea is a matter 
for scientific determination. It is 
dependent upon investigation, experi- 
mentation, and research. 

The State College of Agriculture and 
Engineering and the State department 
of agriculture in cooperation with the 
Federal Government have already done 
the experimental and research werk 
necessary, and are now in possession 
of a great body of knowledge bearing 
upon this question. 
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The facts and their interpretation, 
which underlie the “live-at-home” idea, 
are known to the specialist but 
not generally known ‘by the people of 
the State. If a knowledge of these 
facts already collected would be.valu- 
able to the people of the State in this 
agricultural crisis, every effort should 
be made by all agencies of the State 
to disseminate this information as 
widely as possible. 

Let us consider the resources which 
we have: . 

1.—The land: We have the same land 
that has been here all the time. It is 
as rich as it ever was. It is in a 
higher state of cultivation. 

2.—Tools: Farm machinery has been 
greatly improved. One man can now 
do the work that was formerly done by 
several. The physical conditions, there- 
fore, are better than they have been. 

3.—Transportation facilitieg: If we 
compare the transportation facilities of 
the present with 100 years ago we see 
how much better we are fixed now than 
We have railroads. in 
every part of the State, hard surfaced 
roads joining all the county seats upon 
which great trucks operate to transport 
goods at a small cost. 
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When I was a boy we hauled tobacco 
60 miles to‘Winston. It took a wagon, 
a team, and a man exactly a week to 
market 1,000 pounds of tobacco. Now, 
from that samé neighborhood a truck 
load of 2,000 pounds can be marketed 


in a day. 

4.—Markets: Within the last 100 
years many cities have sprung up 
within our reach, and others have 
grown immensely in size. Therefore, 


there are new and larger markets more 


easily accessible than they were 100 


years ago. 

5.—People themselves: The only 
other element we need to consider in 
this connection, it seems to me, is the 


Financial Relief 
for Irrigation 
Farmers 


By Rhea Luper 
Engineer, State of 
Oregon, 


sion of Oregon is cooperating in 

the reorganization of 10 irriga- 
tion districts containing 71,500 acres 
of good irrigable land. The rights of 
1,800 landowners and the owners of 
$6,601,300 in bonds are involved. : 

The State has loaned to these dis- 
tricts $1,750,340, which will likely be. 
wholly lost. But the State will profit 
immeasurably if the reorganizations 
are successful, and will’ have dis- 
charged a moral obligation to bond- 
holders and landowners alike if equi- 
table settlements are .reached. 

These irrigation district bonds are 
not a lien on the lands or works of 
the district. They are payable only 
from tax revenues and, being a general 
obligation, there is no manner in which 
a particular landowner ‘may pay his 
portion of the debt and thereby relieve 
his lands from further obligation. — 

That the districts are burdened with 
a debt that they cannot pay is undis- 
puted, and that a portion must be writ- 
ten off so that the balance may be paid 
seems the only solution. The difficulty 
is in arriving at the amount that is 
within the ability of the district and 
of convincing its creditors that. the 
amount is correct. 1m 

The State Reclamation Commission 
came into existence in May, 1927, 
charged with the duty of. aiding the 


2 STATE Reclamation Commis- 


districts and their creditors to redch © 


an adjustment. The apropriations for 
its work were small; but it has ob- 
tained reports showing in detail an 
analysis of the physical and economic 
conditions existing’ on each . preject, 
with recommendations for. .a plan of 
reorganization, It has aided in the 
organization of bondholders and, where 
requested, has acted as trustee where 
funds and bonds were to be exchanged. 

The greatest progress has been made 
where protective committees have been 
organized containing representation of 
bondholders, the district and the State. 
On the others, the committees have 
been organized so as to represent bond- 
holders alone. 


people. What about the people in North 
Carolina? They are the descendants 
of the folks that have been here all 
the time.’ They are better trained, they 
know more, have more tools at their 
disposal, and can do more than at any 
time in the past. page ’ 

We are the descendants of the people 
who came up from the: seaboard or 
down across the: Virginia line. They 
passed through the swamps which were 
almost impenetrable, and were not re- 
strained by the dangers and difficulties 
of the swamps or deterred by the war 
whoops of .the Indians. 

They spread over this cauntry and 
took possession of the land for them- 
selves and have held it for 300 years. 
They displayed at that time all of the 
courage and determination that goes 
with pioneers in any part of the world. 
These same people are still here. 
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When the people of this country de- : } 


termined to separate themselves. from 
Great Britain and to set up here a 
government for themselves, the people 
of North Carolina were subjected ‘to 
the raids of the British soldiers and 
the destructive activities of the Tories. 
The folks who had taken possession of 
this land were at Moore’s Creek Bridge 
and Kings Mountain. 

In 1837 the people.of America faced 
a great financial crash. Let’s consider 
for a moment the conditions in North 
Carolina at that time. 1 


People had been leaving the State 
and going West in Such great numbers 
that the white population in. North 
Carolina was increasing at a rate of 
less than 2 per cent per decade. - Forty 
per cent of them could: not write in ~ 
any language. : 

There was .no means of transporta- 
tion except by horse and wagon’ over. 
roads that were almost impassable. - 
cost three times as much to transport. . 
a bushel of corn from Wake County to 
Fayetteville or Petersburg, the head- 
quarters of navigation, as the corn-was . 
worth. ‘ 

Railroads were just beginning to be 
built.. In the East some of the rivers 
were navigable and steamboats were 
in operation. | 

Agriculture was at the lowest ebb 
in our history. We were known.in every 
part of the country at that time as the 
Rip Van Winkle State of the Union. 
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Yet, in a crisis of this kind the lead- 
ers of North Carolina determined that 
they would go forward. ‘They embarked 
upon a scheme of internal improvement 
which was submitted to the peeple’ in 
the gubernatorial election of 1838. 

They were going to build a system 
of transportation beginning yonder’ at 
the Tennessee line and ending at Beau- 
fort, dig canals, place steamboats on 
the rivers, build plank roads and fix. 
it so the farmers could get their prod- 
ucts to market: In connection with this 
they also established a system of public | 
education for all the children of the 
State. , 

Within 20 years, on the basis of a 
program such as that set up by Dr. 
Joseph Caldwell and Edward Dudley, 
North Carolina came to be the richest 
State in all this part of the Union. By 
1860 we were the leaders in education, 
in agriculture, in manufacturing, and . 
in the development of economic strength 
and power. ae 

Then came the question of secession. 
North Carolina did not want to secede. 
Such men as Vance, Graham, and Bad- 
ger opposed it’ with all their might. 
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In the first vote North Carolina re- 
fused to go out. But when Fort Sumter 
was fired upon and Lincoln called for 
volunteers we went out by almost unan- 
imous consent. 

The character of the people is illus- 
trated by their. behavior. When it was 
necessary for that long thin gray line 
to march up the murderous slopes of 
Gettysburg, North Carolina was there! 
When Lee’s army had dwindled to a 
handful and it was necessary at Appo- 
mattox for him to lay down his arms, 
North Carolina was still present! 

About 1920, I heard a sermon in 
which the preacher claimed that Amer- 
ican youth had lost its stamina, had 
become soft and effeminate, and was 
lacking in courage and determination ; 
that if another great crisis should arise 
such as the Civil War the generation 
then alive would not be able to meet it. 
And yet when it was necessary for 
America to loose its fury against the 
Hindenburg line, North Carolina was 
there! : 

No Macedonian phalanx, no Roman 
legion, rio hollow square of the Brit- 
ish Empire ever acquitted itself with 
greater honor than did our troops on 
that fateful day. : 

In the light of a history such as this 
made by a people who have met every 
crisis with courage and determinatio 
should we, at’ this late hour, surrender fy 
in the face of what is now before us? - 
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